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CHAPTER IV. 


Ir was a beautiful day, and half 
Rome turned out to see the meet, 
not because it was in any way dif- 
ferent from other meets, but because 
it chanced that society had a fancy 
to attend it. Society is very like 
a fever patient in delirium; it is 
rarely accountable for its actions ; 
it scarcely ever knows what it is 
saying; and it occasionally, with- 
out the least warning or premedi- 
tation, leaps out of bed at an early 
hour of the morning, and rushes 
frantically in pursuit of its last 
hallucination. The main differ- 
ence is, that whereas a man in a 
fever has a nurse, society has none. 

On the present occasion every 
one had suddenly conceived the 
idea of going to the meet, and the 


long road beyond the Porta Pia. 


was dotted for miles with equipages 
of every description, from the four- 
in-hand of Prince Valdarno to the 
humble donkey-cart of the caterer 
who sells messes of boiled beans, 
and bread and cheese, and salad 
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to the grooms—an institution not, 
in the English mind, connected 
with hunting. One after another 
the vehicles rolled out along the 
road, past Sant’ Agnese, down the 
hill and across the Ponte Nomen- 
tanac and far up beyond to a place 
where three roads met and there 
was a broad open stretch of wet, 
withered grass. Here the carriages 
turned in and ranged themselves 
side by side, as though they were 
pausing in the afternoon drive upon 
the Pincio, instead of being five 
miles out upon the broad Cam- 


To describe the mountains to 
southward of Rome would be an 
insult to nature; to describe a 
meet would be an affront to civil- 
ised readers of the English lan- 
guage. The one is too familiar to 
everybody: the pretty crowd of 
men and women, dotted with pink 
and set off by the neutral colour 
of the winter fields; the hunters 
of all ages, and sizes, and breeds, 
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led slowly up and down by the 
grooms; while from time to time 
some rider gets into the saddle 
and makes himself comfortable, 
assuring himself of girth and 
stirrup, and of the proper dis- 
posal of the sandwich-box and 
sherry-flask, giving a final word 
of instruction to his groom, and 
then slowly moving off. A Roman 
meet is little less business-like 
than the same thing elsewhere ; 
there is a little more dawdling, a 
little more conversation when many 
ladies chance to have come to see 
the hounds throw off; otherwise 
it is not different from other meets. 
As for the Roman mountains, they 
are so totally unlike any, other 
hills in the world, and so ex- 
tremely beautiful in their own 
peculiar way, that to describe 
them would be an idle and a use- 
less task, which could only serve 
to exhibit the vanity of the writer 
and the feebleness of his pen. 


Don Giovanni arrived early in 


spite of his sleepless night. He 
descended from his dogcart by the 
roadside, instead of driving into 
the field, and he took a careful 
survey of the carriages he saw 
before him. Conspicuous in the 
distance he distinguished Donna 
Tullia Mayer standing among a 
little crowd of men near Valdarno’s 
drag. She was easily known by 
her dress, as Del Ferice had re- 
marked on the previous evening. 
On this occasion she wore a cos- 
tume in which the principal colours 
were green and yellow, an enor- 
mous hat, with feathers in the 
same proportion surmounting her 
head, and she carried a yellow para- 
sol. She was a rather handsome 
woman of middle height, with 
unnaturally blonde hair, and a 


fairly good complexion, which as 


yet she had wisely abstained from 
attempting to improve by artificial 
means; her eyes were blue, but 
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uncertain in their glance—of the 
kind which do not inspire conf. 
dence; and her mouth was much 
admired, being small and red, with 
full lips. She was rapid in her 
movements, and she spoke in a loud 
voice, easily collecting people about 
her wherever there were any to 
collect. Her conversation was not 
brilliant, but it was so abundant 
that its noisy vivacity passed cur. 
rent for cleverness; she had a re 
markably keen judgmentof peopie, 
and a remarkably bad taste in her 
opinions of things inanimate, from 
beauty in nature to beauty in dress, 
but she maintained her point of 
view obstinately, and admitted no 
contradiction. It was a singular 
circumstance that whereas many of 
her attributes were distinctly vul- 
gar, she nevertheless had an inde. 
scribable air of good-breeding, the 
strange inimitable stamp of social 
superiority which cannot be ac 
quired by any known process of 
education. A person seeing her 
might be surprised~ at her loud 
talking, amused at her eccentrici- 
ties of dress, and shocked at her 
bold manner, but no one would 
ever think of classing her anywhere 
save in what calls itself ‘‘the best 
society.” 

Among the men who stood talk-° 
ing to Donna Tullia was the inev- 
itable Del Ferice, a man of whom 
it might be said that he was never 
missed, becavse he was always 
present. Giovanni disliked Del 
Ferice without being able to define 
his aversion.. He disliked gener- 
ally men whom he suspected of 
duplicity; and he had no reason for 
supposing that truth, looking into 
her mirror, would have seen there 
the image of Ugo’s fat pale face and 
colourless moustache. But if Ugo 
was a liar, he must have had a good 
memory, for he never got himself 
into trouble, and he had the repu- 
tation of being a useful member of 
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society, an honour to which persons 
of doubtful veracity rarely attain. 
Giovanni, however, disliked him, 
and suspected him of many things; 
and although he had intended to 
up to Donna Tullia, the sight of 
bel Ferice at her side very nearly 
nted him. He strolled leis- 
urely down the little slope, and as 
he neared the crowd, spoke to one 
or two acquaintances, mentally 
determining to avoid Madame 
Mayer, and to mount immediately. 
But he was disappointed in his 
intention. As he stood for a mo- 
ment beside the carriage of the 
Marchesa Rocca, exchanging a few 
words with her, and looking with 
some interest at her daughter, the 
little Rocca girl whom his father 
had proposed as a possible wife for 
him, he forgot his proximity to the 
lady he wished to avoid ; and when, 
a few seconds later, he proceed- 
ed in the direction of his horse, 
Madame Mayer stepped forward 
from the knot of her admirers and 
tapped him familiarly upon the 
shoulder with the handle of her 
parasol. 
«So you were not going to speak 
to me to-day?’’ she said rather 
roughly, after her manner. 


Giovanni turned sharply and 
faced her, bowing low. Donna 
Tullia laughed. 


“Ts there anything so amazingly 
ridiculous in my appearance? ’”’ he 
asked. 

“ Altro! when you make that 
tremendous salute ” 

“Tt was intended to convey an 
apology as well as a greeting,”’ an- 
swered Don Giovanni, politely. 

**T would like more apology and 
less greeting.” 

“‘T am ready to apologise——”’ 

“‘Humbly, without defending 
yourself,’ said Donna Tullia, be- 
ginning to walk slowly forward. 
Giovanni was obliged to follow 
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‘My defence is, nevertheless, a 
very good one,”’ he said. 

‘* Well, if it is really good, I 
may listen to it; but you will not 
make me believe that you intended 
to behave properly.” 

‘*Tam in a very bad humour. 
I would not inflict my cross tem- 
per upon you; therefore I avoided 

ou.” 

Donna Tullia eyed him atten- 
tively. When she answered she 
drew in her small red lips with an 
air of annoyance. 

‘* You look as though you were 
in bad humour,” she answered. 
‘*Tam sorry I disturbed you. It 
is better to leave sleeping dogs 
alone, as the proverb says.” 

‘*T have not snapped yet,” said 
Giovanni. ‘‘I am not dangerous, 
I assure you.” 

‘‘<Oh, I am not in the least 
afraid of you,’’ replied his com- 
panion, with a little scorn. ‘‘Do 
not flatter yourself your little 
humours frighten me. I suppose 
you intend to follow? ”’ 

‘< Yes,’’ answered Sarracinesca, 
shortly; he was beginning to weary 
of Donna Tullia’s manner of taking 
him to task. 

‘*You had much better come 
with us, and leave the poor foxes 
alone. Valdarno is going to drive 
us round by the cross-roads to the 
Capannelle. We will have a pic- 
nin lunch, and be home before 
three c’clock.” 

‘¢Thanas very much. I cannot 
let my horse shirk his work. I 
must beg you to excuse me——” 

‘¢ Again?”’ exclaimed Donna Tul- 
lia. <‘* You are always making ex- 
cuses.’’ Then she suddenly changed 
her tone, and looked down. ‘‘I 
wish you would come with us,’’ she 
said, gently. ‘It is not often I 
ask you to do anything.” 

Giovanni looked at her quickly. 
He knew that Donna Tullia wished 
to marry him; he even suspected 
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that his father had discussed the 
matter with her—no uncommon 
occurence when a marriage has 
to be arranged with a widow. 
But he did not know that Donna 
Tullia was in love with him in her 
own odd fashion. He lookd at 
her, and he saw that as she spoke 
there were tears of vexation in her 
bold blue eyes. He hesitated a 
moment, but natural courtesy won 
the day. 

‘*T will go with you,” he said, 
quietly. A blush of pleasure rose 
to Madame Mayer’s pink cheeks; 
she felt she had made a point, but 
she was not willing to show her 
satisfaction. 

‘¢ You say it as though you were 
conferring a favour,’’ she said, with 
a show of annoyance, which was 
belied by the happy expression of 
her face. 

‘Pardon me; I myself am the 
favoured person,’’ replied Giovanni, 
mechanically. He had yielded 
because he did not know how to 
refuse ; but he already regretted it, 
and would have given much to 
escape from the party. 

**You do not look as though 
you believed it,’’ said Donna Tullia, 
eyeing him critically. ‘‘ If you are 
goimg to be disagreeable, I release 
you.” Well knowing, the while, 
that he would not accept of his 
liberty. 

‘*If you are so ready to release 
me, as you Call it, you do not really 
want me,” said her companion 
Donna Tullia bit her lip, and there 
was a moment’s pause. ‘If you 
will excuse me a moment I will 
send my horse home—I will: join 
you at once.”’ 

‘*There is your horse—right 
before us,’’ said Madame Mayer. 
Even that short respite was not 
allowed him, and she waited while 


Don Giovanni ordered the aston- 


ished groom to take his hunter for 
an hour’s exercise in a direction 


UJune 
where he would not fall inw; 
the hounds. “_ 

**I did not believe you would 
really do it,” said Donna Tullia, ag 
the two turned and sauntered back 
towards the carriages. Most of 
the men who meant to follow had 
already mounted, and the little 
crowd had thinned considerably. 
But while they had been talki 
another carriage had driven into 
the field, and had taken its stand 
a few yards from Valdarno’s drag, 
Astrardente had taken it into his 
head to come to the meet with his 
wife, and they had arrived late, 
Astrardente always arrived a little 
late, on principle. As Giovanni 
and Donna Tullia came back to 
their drag, they suddenly found 
themselves face to face with the 
Duchessa and her husband. It did 
not surprise Corona to see Gio- 
vanni walking with the woman 
he did not intend to marry, but it 
seemed to give the old Duke m- 
disguised pleasure. 

‘* Do you see, Corona, there isno 
doubt of it! It is just as I told 
you,”’ exclaimed the aged dandy, 


in a voice so audible that Giovanni 


frowned and Donna Tullia blushed 
slightly. Both of them bowed as 
they passed the carriage. Don 
Giovanni looked straight into Cor- 
ona’s face as he took off his hat. 
He might very well have made hera 
little sign, the smallest gesture, im- 
perceptible to Donna Tullia, where- 
by he could have given her the idea 
that his position was involuntary. 
But Don Giovanni was a gentle 
man, and he did nothing of the 
kind ; he bowed and looked calmly 
at the woman he loved as he pass- 
ed by. Astrardente watched him 
keenly, and as he noticed the it- 
difference of Sarracinesca’s look, he 
gave a curious little snuffing snort 
that was peculiar to him. He 
could have sworn that neither his 
wife nor Giovanni had shown the 
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smallest interest in each other. He 
was satisfied. His wife was above 
suspicion, as he always said; but 
he was an old man, and had seen 
the world, and he knew that how- 
ever implicitly he might trust the 
noble woman who had sacrificed 
her youth to his old age, it was 
not beyond the bounds of possi- 
bility that she might become inno- 
cently interested, even unawares, 
jn some younger man—in some 
such man as Giovanni Sarracin- 
esca—and he thought it worth his 
while to watch her. His little 
snort, however, was indicative of 
satisfaction. Corona had not winced 
at the mention of the marriage, and 
had nodded with the greatest un- 
concern to the man as he passed. 

“Ah, Donna Tullia!” he cried 
as he returned their greeting, ‘‘ you 
are preventing Don Giovanni from 
mounting ; the riders will be off in 
a moment.”’ 

Being thus directly addressed, 
there was nothing to be done but 
to stop and exchange a few words. 
The Duchessa was on the side 
nearest to the pair as they passed, 
and her husband rose and sat op- 
posite her, so as to talk more at his 
ease. There were renewed greet- 
ings on both sides, and Giovanni 
naturally found himself talking to 
Corona, while her husband and 
Donna Tullia conversed together. 

“What man could think of 
hunting when he could be talking 
to you instead ?”’ said old Astrar- 
dente, whose painted face adjusted 
itself in a sort of leer that had 
once been a winning smile. Every 
oe knew he painted, his teeth 
were a miracle of American dent- 
istry, and his wig had deceived a 
great artist. The padding in his 
clothes was disposed with cunning 
wisdom, and in public he rarely 
removed the gloves from his small 

Donna Tullia laughed at 


his speech. 
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‘¢You should teach Don Gio- 
vanni to make pretty speeches,”’ 
she said. ‘‘He is as surly as a 
wolf this morning.’ 

‘“‘T should think a man in his 
position would not need much 
teaching in order to be gallant to 
you,’’ replied the old dandy, witha 
knowing look. Then lowering his 
voice, he added confidentially, «I 
hope that before very long I may 
be allowed to congrat——”’ 

‘¢T have prevailed upon him to 
give up following the hounds to- 
day,” interrupted Donna Tullia, 
quickly. She spoke luud enough 
to be noticed by Corona. ‘‘He is 
coming with us to picnic at the 
Capannelle instead.’’ 

Giovanni could not help looking 
quickly at Corona. She smiled 
faintly, and her face betrayed no 
emotion. 

‘‘] daresay it will be very 
pleasant,’’ she said gently, looking 
far out over the Campagna. 
the next field the pack was mov- 
ing away, followed at a little dis- 
tance by a score of riders in pink; 
one or two men who had. stayed 
behind in conversation, mounted 
hastily and rode after the hunt; 
some of the carriages turned out 
of the field and began to follow 
slowly along the road, in hopes of 
seeing the hounds throw off; the 
party who were going with Val- 
darno gathered about the drag, 
waiting for Donna Tullia; the 
grooms who were left behind con- 
gregated around the men who sold 
boiled beans and salad; and in a 
few minutes the meet had practi- 
cally dispersed. 

‘*Why will you not join us, 
Duchessa?” asked Madame Mayer. 
‘¢ There is lunch enough for every- 
body, and the more people we are, 
the pleasanter it will be.’”” Donna 
Tullia made her suggestion with 
her usual frank manner, fixing her 
blue eyes upon Corona as she 
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spoke. There was every appear- 
ance of cordiality in the invita- 
tion; but Donna Tullia knew well 
enough that ger was a sting in 
her words, or at all events that she 
meant there should be. Corona, 
however, glanced quietly at her 
husband, and then courteously 
refused. 

‘¢ You are most kind,’’ she said, 
‘‘but I fear we cannot join you 
to-day. Weare very regular peo- 
ple,” she explained, with a slight 
smile, ‘‘and we are not prepared 
to go today. Many thanks; I 
wish we could accept your kind 
invitation.’’ 

‘* Well, I am sorry you will not 
come,’’ said Donna Tullia, with a 
rather hard laugh. ‘‘ We mean to 
enjoy ourselves immensely.”’ 

Giovanni said nothing. There 
was only one thing which could 
have rendered the prospect of 
Madame Mayer’s picnic more dis- 
agreeable to him than it already 
was, and that would have been 
the presence of the Duchessa. He 
knew himself to be in a thoroughly 
false position in consequence of 
having yielded to Donna Tullia’s 
half-tearful request that he would 
join -the party. He remembered 
how he had spoken to Corona on 
the previous evening, assuring her 
that he would not marry Madame 
Mayer. Corona knew nothing of 
the change his plans had under- 
gone during the stormy interview 
he had had with his father; he 
longed, indeed, to be able to make 
the Duchessa understand, but that 
would be wholly impossible. Corona 
would think he was inconsistent, 
or at least that while determined 
not to marry the gay widow, he 
was willing to flirt with her. He 
reflected that it was part of his 
self-condemnation that he should 
appear unfavourably to the woman 
he loved, and whom he was deter- 
mined to renounce ; but he realised 


for the first time how bitter it 
would be to stand thus always in 
the appearance of weakness and 
self-contradiction in the eyes of 
the only human being whose 
opinion he coveted, and for whose 
dear sake he was willing to do all 
things. As he stood by her side 
his hand rested upon the side of 
the carriage, and he stared blank} 
at the distant hounds and the fe. 
treating riders. 

‘¢Come, Don Giovanni, we must 
be going,’’ said Donna Tullia, 
‘‘What in the world are 
thinking of? You look as though 
you had been turned 
statue !’’ 

‘‘] beg your pardon,” returned 
Sarracinesca, suddenly called back 
from the absorbing train of his 
unpleasant thoughts. ‘‘ Good-bye, 
Duchessa ; good-bye, Astrardente 


‘—a pleasant drive to you.” 


‘*You will always regret not 
having come, you know,” cried 
Madame Mayer, shaking hands 
with both the occupants of the 
carriage. ‘‘ We shall probably end 
by driving to Albano, and staying 
all night—just fancy! Immense 
fun— not even a comb in the 
whole party! Good-bye. I sup 
pose we shall all meet to-night— 
that is, if we ever come back to 
Rome at all. Come along, Gio 
vanni,’’ she said, familiarly drop 
ping the prefix from his name. 
After all, he was a sort of cousin, 
and people in Rome are very 


to call each other by their Cn / 


tian names. But Donna Tullia 
knew what she was about; she 
knew that Corona d’Astrardente 
could never, under any -circum- 
stances whatever, call Sarracinesca 
plain ‘‘Giovanni.’’ But she had 


not the satisfaction of seeing that 
anything she said produced am 
change in Corona’s proud di 

face; she seemed of no more im- 
portance in the Duchessa’s eye) 


into a 
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than if she had been a fly buzzing 


jn the sunshine. 
So Giovanni and Madame 
Mayer joined their noisy party, 
and began to climb into their 

upon the drag; “but before 
they were prepared to start, the 
Astrardente carriage turned and 
drove rapidly out of the field. 
The laughter and loud talking 


game to Corona’s ears, growing 


fainter and more distant every 
second, and the sound was very 
cruel to her ; but she set her strong 
brave lips together, and leaned 
pack, adjusting the blanket over 
her old husband’s knees with one 
hand, and shading the sun from 
her eyes with her parasol with the 
other. : 

“Thank you, my dear; you are 
an angel of thoughtfulness,’ said 
the old dandy, stroking his wife’s 
hand. ‘‘What a singularly vul- 

woman Madame Mayer is! 
And yet she has a certain little 
chic of her own.”’ 

Corona did not withdraw her 
fingers from her husband’s caress. 
She was used toit. After all, he 
was kind to her in his way. It 
would have been absurd to have 
been jealous of the grossly flatter- 
ing speeches he made to other wo- 
men; and indeed he was as fond 
of turning compliments to his wife 
as to any one. It was a singular 
relation that had grown up between 
the old man and the young girl he 
had married. Had he been less 
thoroughly a man of the world, or 
had Corona been less entirely hon- 
est and loyal and self-sacrificing, 
there would have been small peace 
in their wedlock. But Astrar- 
dente, decayed roué and worn-out 
dandy as he was, was in love with 
his wife ; and she, in all her mag- 
nificience of regal beauty, submitted 
to be loved by him, because she 
had promised that she would do 
so, and because, having sworn, she 
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regarded the breaking of her faith 
by the smallest act of unkindness 
as a thing beyond the bounds ‘of 
possibility. It had been a terrible 
blow to her to discover that she 
cared for Don Giovanni even in 
the way she believed she did, as a 
man whose society she preferred to 
that of other men, and whose face 
it gave her pleasure to see. She, 
too, had spent a sleepless night ; 
and when she rose in the morning, 
she had determined to forget Gio- 
vanni, and if she could not forget 
him, she had sworn that more than 
ever she would be all things to her 
husband. 

She wondered now, as Giovanni 
had known she would, why he had 
suddenly thrown over his day’s 
hunting in order to spend his time 
with Donna Tullia; but she would 
not acknowledge, even to herself, 
that the dull pain she felt near 
her heart, and that seemed to op- 
press her breathing, bore any rela- 
tion to the scene she had just wit- 
nessed. She shut her lips tightly, 
and arranged the blanket for her 
husband. 

‘¢ Madame Mayer is vulgar,’’ she 
answered. ‘‘I suppose she cannot 
help it.”’ 

‘¢ Women can dlways help being 
vulgar.’’ returned Astrardente, ‘‘ I 
believe she learned it from her hus- 
band. Women are not naturally 
like that. Nevertheless she is 
an excellent match for Giovanni 
Sarracinesca. Rich, by millions. 
Undeniably handsome, gay—well, 
rather too gay; but Giovanni is so 
serious that the contrast will be to 
their mutual advantage.’’ 

Corona was silent. There was 
nothing the old man disliked so 
much as silence. 

‘¢ Why do you not answer me ?’’ 
he asked, rather petulantly. 

‘IT do not know—I was think- 
ing,’’ said Corona, simply. ‘‘I do 


not see that it is a great match 
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after all, for the last of the Sarra- 
cinesca.’’ 

‘¢ You think she will lead him a 
terrible dance, I daresay,”’ return- 
ed the old man. ‘‘She is gay— 
very gay; and Giovanni is very, 
very solemn.” 

‘*I did not mean that she was 
too gay. Ionly think that Sarra- 
cinesca might marry, for instance, 
the Rocca girl. Why should he 
take a widow?” 

‘*Such a young widow. Old 
Mayer was as decrepit as any old 
statue in a museum. He was 
paralysed in one arm, and gouty— 
gouty, my dear; you do not know 
how gouty he was.” The old 
fellow grinned scornfully; he had 
never had the gout. ‘‘ Donna 
Tullia is a very young widow. 
Besides, think of the fortune. It 
would break old Sarracinesca’s 
heart to let so much money go out 
of the family. He is a miserly 
old wretch, Sarracinesca ! ”’ 

‘IT never heard that,’’ said Co- 
rona. 

**Oh, there are many things in 
Rome that one never hears, and 
that is one of them. I hate avar- 
ice—it is so extremely vulgar.” 

Indeed Astrardente was not him- 
self avaricious, though he had all 
his life known how to protect his 
interests. He loved money, but he 
loved also to spend it, especially 
in such a way as make a great 
show with it. It was not true, 
however, that Sarracinesca was 
miserly. He spent a large income 
without the smallest ostentation. 

‘«Really, I should hardly call 
Prince Sarracinesca a miser,’’ said 
Corona. ‘‘I cannot imagine, from 
what I know of him, why he should 
be so anxious to get Madame 
Mayer’s fortune; but I do not 
think it is mere greediness.’’ 

‘* Then I do not know what you 
can call it,’’ returned her husband, 
sharply. ‘*They have always had 


that dismal black melancholy in 
that family—that detestable love 
of secretly piling up money, while 
their faces are as grave and sour as 
any Jew’s in the Ghetto.” 

Corona glanced at her husband, 
and smiled faintly as she looked 
at his thin old features where the 
lights and shadows were touched 
in with delicate colour more art- 
fully than any actress’s, super- 
ficially concealing the lines traced 
by years of affectation and refined 
egotism ; and she thought of Gio- 
vanni’s strong, manly face, pas- 
sionate indeed, but noble and bold, 
A moment later she resolutely put 
the comparison out of her mind, 
and finding that her husband was 
inclined to abuse the Sarracinesca, 
she tried to turn the conversation. 

‘¢I suppose it will be a. great 
hall at the Frangipani’s,’’ she said. 
‘*We will go, of course?’ she 
added, interrogatively. 

‘¢Of course. I would not miss 
it for all the world. There has 
not been such a ball for years as 
that will be. Do I ever miss an 
opportunity of enjoying myself— 
I mean, of letting you enjoy your- 
self?”’ 

‘*No, you are very good,”’ said 
Corona, gently. ‘‘Indeed I some- 
times think you give yourself 
trouble about going out on my 
account. Really, 1 am _ not so 
greedy of society. I would often 
gladly stay at home if you wished 
it.”” 

‘¢Do you think I am past enjoy- 
ing the world, then?’ asked the 
old man, sourly. 

‘*No indeed,’’ replied Corona, 
patiently. ‘‘Why should I think 
that? I see how much you like 


going out.’ 
‘¢ Of course I like it. A rational 


man in the prime of life always likes 


to see his fellow-creatures. Why 
should not 1?” ‘ae 
The Duchessa did not smile. She’ 
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was used to hearing her aged hus- 
band speak of himself as young. 
it was a harmless fancy. 

“J think it is quite natural,”’ 
she said. 

“What I cannot understand,’’ 
said Astrardente, muffling his thin 
throat’ more closely against the 
keen bright ¢ramontana wind, ‘‘ is 
that such old fellows as Sarracin- 
eca should still want to play a 

in the world.” 

Sarracinesca was younger than 
Astrardente, and his iron consti- 
tution bade fair to outlast another 
generation, in spite of his white 
hair. 

«You do not seem to be in a good 
humour with Sarracinesca to-day,” 
remarked Corona, by the way of an- 
swer. 

“Why do you defend him?” 
asked her husband, in a new fit of 


‘irritation. ‘* He jars on my nerves, 


the sour old creature! ”’ 

«I fancy all Rome will go to the 
Frangipani ball,’’ began Corona 
again, without heeding the old 
man’s petulance. 

“You seem to be interested in 
it,” returned Astrardente. 

Corona was silent; it was her 
only weapon when he became pet- 
ulant. He hated silence, and 
generally returned to the conver- 
sation with more suavity. Per- 
haps, in his great experience, he 
really appreciated his wife’s won- 
derful patience with his moods, 
and it is certain that he was ex- 
ceedingly fond of her. 

“You must have a new gown, 
my dear,’’ he said presently, in a 
conciliatory tone. 

His wife passed for the best- 
dressed woman in Rome, as she 
was undeniably the most remark- 
able in many other ways. She 
was not above taking an interest 
in dress, and her old husband had 
an admirable taste; moreover, he 
took a vast pride in her appear- 
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ance, and if she looked a whit 
less superior to other women, his 
smiling boast that she was above 
suspicion would have lost some of 
its force. 

‘*T hardly think it necessary,’ 
said Corona; ‘‘I have so many 
things, and it will be a great 
crowd.”’ 

‘« My dear be economical of your 
beauty, but not in your adornment 
of it,’”’ said the old man, with one 
of his engaging grins. ‘‘I desire 
that you have a new gown for this 
ball which will be remembered by 
every one who goes to it. You 
must set about it at once.”’ 

‘‘Well, that is an easy request 
for any woman to accede to,’’ an- 
swered Corona, with a little laugh ; 
‘“‘though I do not believe my 
gown will be remembered so long 
as you think.”’ 

‘Who knows—who knows ?”’ said 
Astrardente, thoughtfully. ‘I re- 
member gowns I saw ’’—he checked 
himself—‘‘ why, as many as ten 
years ago!”’ he added, laughing 
in his turn, perhaps at nearly hav- 
ing said forty for ten. ‘‘ Gowns, 
my dear,’’ he continued, ‘‘ make a 
profound impression upon men’s 
minds.” 

‘¢For the matter of that,’’ said 
the Duchessa, ‘‘I do not care to 
impress men at all, nor women 
either.’’ She spoke lightly, pleased 
that the conversation should have 
taken a more pleasant turn. 

‘*Not even to impress me, my 
dear?’’ asked old Astrardente, 
with a leer. 

‘¢That is different,’ answered 
Corona, quietly. 

So they talked upon the subject 
of the gown and the ball until the 
carriage rolled under the archway 
of the Astrardente palace. But 
when it was three o’clock, and 
Corona was at liberty to go out 
upon her usual round of visits, 
she was glad that she could go 
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alone; and as she sat among her 
cushions, driving from house to 
house and distributing cards, she 
had time to think seriously of her 
situation. It would seem a light 
thing to most wives of aged hus- 
bands to have taken a fancy to a 
man such as Giovanni Sarracinesca. 
But the more Corona thought of 
it, the more certain it appeared 
to her that she was committing 
a great sin. It weighed heavily 


upon her mind, and took from her 
the innocent pleasures she was wont 
to feel in driving in. the bright 
evening air in the Villa Borghese. 


It took the colour from the sky, 
and the softness from the cushions; 
it haunted her, and made her mis. 
erably unhappy. At every tum 
she expected to see Giovanni’s 
figure and face, and the: constant 
recurrence of the thought seemed 
to add magnitude to the crime of 
which she accused _herself,—the 


crime of even thinking of any man. 


save her old husband—of wishing 
that Giovanni might not mamy 
Donna Tullia after all. 

‘*I will goto Padre Filippo,” she 
said to herself as she reached 
home. 


CHAPTER V. 


Valdarno took Donna Tullia by 
his side upon the front séat of the 
drag; and as luck would have it, 
Giovanni and Del Ferice sat to- 
gether behind them. Half-a-dozen 
other men found seats somewhere, 
and among them were the melan- 
choly Spicca, who was a famous 
duellist, and a certain Casalverde, 
a man of rather doubtful reputa- 
tion. The others were members 
of what Donna Tullia called her 
** corps de ballet.’’ In those days 
Donna Tullia’s conduct was criti- 
cised, and she was thought to be 
emancipated, as the phrase went. 
Old people opened their eyes at 
the spectacle of the gay young 
widow going off into the campagna 
with a party of men to picnic; but 
if any intimate enemy had: ven- 
tured to observe to her that she 
was giving occasion for gossip, she 
would have raised her eyebrows, 
explaining that they were all just 
like her brothers, and that Gio- 
vanni was indeed a sort of cousin. 
She would perhaps have conde- 
scended to say that she would not- 
have done such a thing in Paris, 
but that in dear old Rome one was 
in the bosom of one’s family, and 


might do anything. At present 
she sat chatting with Valdarno, 
a tall and fair young man, with a 
weak mouth and a good-natured 
disposition: she had secured Gio- 
vanni, and though he sat sullenly 
smoking behind her, his presence 
gave her satisfaction. Del Ferice’s 
smooth face wore an expression of 
ineffable calm, and his watery blue 
eyes languidly gazed on the broad 
stretch of brown grass which bor- 
dered the highway. 

For some time the drag bowled 
along, and Giovanni was left to his 
own reflections, which were not of 
a very pleasing kind. The other 
men talked of the chances of luck 
with the hounds; and Spicca, who 
had been a great deal in England, 
occasionally put in a remark not 
very complimentary to the Roman 
hunt. Del Ferice listened in si- 
lence, and Giovanni did not listen 
at all, but buttoned his overcoat 
to the throat, half closed his eyes, 
and smoked one cigarette after 
another, leaning back in his seat. 
Suddenly Donna Tullia’s laugh 
was heard as she turned half round 
to look at Valdarno. 

‘<Do you really think so?” she 
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cried. ‘‘How soon? What a 
dance we will lead them then !”’ 

Del Ferice pricked his ears in 
the direction of her voice, like a 
terrier that suspects the presence 
of a rat. Valdarno’s answer was 
inaudible, but Donna Tullia ceased 
laughing immediately. 

“« They are talking politics,” said 
Del Ferice in a low voice, leaning 
towards Giovanni as he spoke. 
The latter shrugged his shoulders, 
and went on smoking. He did 
not care to be drawn into a con- 
yersation with Del Ferice. 

Del Ferice was a man who was 
suspected of revolutionary sym- 
pathies by the authorities in Rome, 
but who was not feared. He was 
therefore allowed to live his life 
much as he pleased, though he 
was conscious from time to time 
that he was watched. Being a 
man, however, who under all cir- 
cumstances pursued his own inter- 
ests with more attention than he 
bestowed on those of any party, 
he did not pretend to attach any 
importance to the distinction of 
being occasionally followed by a 

y, as a more foolish man might 
have done. If he was watched, he 
did not care to exhibit himself to his 
friends as a martyr, to tell stories 
of the sd:rr0 who sometimes dogged 
his footsteps, nor to cry aloud that 
he was unjustly persecuted. He 
affected a character above suspicion, 
and rarely allowed himself to ex- 
press an opinion. He was no pro- 
pagator of new doctrines; that 
was too dangerous to a trade for one 
of his temper. But he foresaw 
changes to come, and he deter- 
mined that he would profit by 
them. He had little to lose, but 
he had everything to gain; and 
being a patient man, he resolved to 
gain all he could by circumspection 
—in other words, by acting accord- 
ing to his nature, rather than.to 
risk himself in a bold course of 
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action for which he was wholly 
unsuited. He ,was too wise to 
attempt wholly to deceive the 
authorities, knowing well that they 
were not easily deceived; and he 
accordingly steered a middle course, 
constantly speaking in favour of 
progress, of popular education, and 
of freedom of the press, but at the 
same time loudly proclaiming that 
all these things—that every bene- 
fit of civilisation, in fact—could 
be obtained without the slightest 
change in the form of government. 
He thus asserted his loyalty to the 
temporal power while affecting a 
belief in the possibility of useful 
reforms, and the position he thus 
acquired exactly suited his own 
ends ; for he attracted to himself 
acertain amount of suspicion on 
account of his progressist profes- 
sions, and then disarmed that sus- 
picion by exhibiting a serene indif- 
ference to the espionage of which 
he was the object. The conse-. 
quence was, that at the very time 
when he was most deeply impli- 
cated in much more serious mat- 
ters — of which the object was 
invariably his own ultimate profit 
—at the time when he was himself 
receiving money for information he 
was able to obtain through his so- 
cial position, he was regarded by 
the authorities, and by most of his 
acquaintances, as a harmless man, 
who might indeed injure himself 
by his foolish doctrines of progress, 
but who certainly could not injure 
any one else. Few guessed that 
his zealous attention to social 
duties, his occasional bursts of 
enthusiasm for liberal education 
and a free press, were but parts of 
his machinery for making money 
out of politics. He was so modest, 
so unostentatious, that no one. sus- 
pected that the mainspring of his 
existence was the desire for money. 

But, like many intelligent and 
bad men, Del Ferice had a weak- 
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ness which was gradually gaining 
upon him and growing in force, 
and which was destined to hasten 
the course of the events which he 
had planned for himself. It is an 
extraordinary peculiarity in unbe- 
lievers that they are often more 
subject to petty superstitions than 
other men ; and similarly, it often 
happens that the most cynical and 
coldly calculating of conspirators, 
who believe themselves proof 
against all outward influences, 
yield to some feeling of nervous 
dislike for an individual who has 
never harmed them, and are led 
on from dislike to hatred, until 
their soberest actions take colour 
from what in its earliest begin- 
nings was nothing more than a 
senseless prejudice. Del Ferice’s 
weakness was his unaccountable 
detestation ‘of Giovanni Sarracin- 
esca; and he had so far suffered 
this abhorrence of the man to do- 
minate his existence, that it had 
come to be one of his chiefest de- 
lights in life to thwart Giovanni 
wherever he could. How it had 
begun, or when, he no longer 
knew nor cared. He had perhaps 
thought Giovanni treated him 
superciliously, or even despised 
him; and his antagonism being 
roused by some fancied slight, he 
had shown a petty resentment, 
which, again, Sarracinesca had 
treated with cold indifference. 
Little by little his fancied griev- 
ance had acquired great proportions 
in his own estimation, and he had 
learned to hate Giovanni more 
than any man living. At first it 
might have seemed an easy matter 
to ruin his adversary, or, at all 
events, to cause him great and 
serious injury; and but for that 
very indifference which Del Ferice 
so resented, his attemps might 
have been successful. 

Giovanni belonged to a fanily 
who from the earliest times had 


been at swords-drawn with the 
Government. Their property had 
been more than once confiscated 
by the popes, had been seized again 
by force of arms, and had been 
ultimately left to them for the 
mere sake of peace. They seem to 
have quarrelled with everybody on 
every conceivable pretext, and to 
have generally got the best of the 
struggle. No pope had ever reck- 
oned upon the friendship of Casa 
Sarracinesca. For generations they 
had headed the opposition when- 
ever there was one, and had plotted 
to form one when there was none 
ready to their hands. It seemed 
to Del Ferice that in the stirring 
times that followed the annexation 
of Naples to the Italian crown, 
when all Europe was watching the 
growth of the new Power, it 
should be an easy matter to draw 
a Sarracinesca into any scheme for 
the subversion of a Government 
against which so many generations 
of Sarracinesca had plotted and 
fought. To involve Giovanni in 
some Liberal conspiracy, and then 
by betraying him to cause him to 
be imprisoned or exiled from Rome, 
was a plan which pleased Del 
Ferice, and which he desired earn- 
estly to put into execution. He 
had often tried to lead his enemy 
into conversation, repressing and 
hiding his dislike for the sake of 
his end; but at the first mention 
of political subjects Giovanni be- 
came impenetrable, shrugged his 
shoulders, and assumed an air of 
the utmost indifference. No para- 
dox could draw him into argu- 
ment, no flattery could loose his 
tongue. Indeed those were times 
when men hesitated to express 
an opinion, not only because any 
opinion, they might express was 
liable to be exaggerated and dis- 
torted by willing enemies—a con- 
sideration which would not have 
greatly intimidated Giovanni Sar- 
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racinesca—but also because it was 
impossible for the wisest man to 
form any satisfactory judgment 
upon the course of events. It was 
clear to everyone that ever since 
1848 the temporal power had been 
sustained by France; and though no 
one in 1865 foresaw the downfall of 
the Second Empire, no one saw any 
reason for supposing that the mili- 
tary protectorate of Louis Napo- 
leon in Rome could last for ever: 


‘what would be likely to occur if 


that protection were withdrawn was 
indeed a matter of doubt, but was 
not looked upon by the Govern- 
ment as a legitimate matter for 
speculation. 

Del Ferice, however, did not 
desist from his attempts to make 
Giovanni speak out his mind, and 
whenever an opportunity offered, 
tried to draw him into conversa- 
tion. He was destined on the 
present occasion to meet with 
greater success than had hitherto 
attended his efforts. The picnic 
was noisy, and Giovanni was in a 
bad humour; he did not care for 
Donna Tullia’s glances, nor for the 
remarks she constantly levelled at 
him; still less was he amused by 
the shallow gaiety of her party of 
admirers, tempered as their talk 
was by the occasional tonic of 
some outrageous cynicism from 
the melancholy Spicca. Del Ferice 
smiled, and talked, and smiled 
again, seeking to flatter and please 
Donna Tullia, as was his wont. 
By-and-by the clear north wind 
and the bright sun dried the 
ground, and Madame Mayer pro- 
posed that the party should walk 
alittle on the road towards Rome 
—a proposal of such startling orig- 
inality that it was carried by ac- 
clamation. Donna Tullia wanted 
to walk with Giovanni; but on 
pretence of having left something 
upon the drag, he gave Valdarno 
time to take his place. When 
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Giovanni to follow the rest, 
he found that Del Ferice had 
lagged behind, and seemed to be 
waiting for him. 

Giovanni was in a bad humour 
that day. He had suffered him- 
self to be persuaded into joining 
in a species of amusement for 
which he cared nothing, by a mere 
word from a woman for whom he 
cared less, but whom he had half 
determined to marry, and who had 
wholly determined to marry him. 
He, who hated vacillation, had been 
dangling for four-and-twenty hours 
like a pendulum, or, as he said to 
himself, like an ass between two 
bundles of hay. At one moment 
he meant to marry Donna Tullia, 
and at another he loathed the 
thought; now he felt that he 
would make any sacrifice to rid 
the Duchessa d’Astrardente of 
himself, and now again he felt 
how futile such a sacrifice would 
be. He was ashamed in his heart, 
for he was no boy of twenty to be 
swayed by a woman’s look or a fit 
of Quixotism; he was a strong 
grown man who had seen the 
world. He had been in the habit 
of supposing his impulses to be 
good, and of following them nat- 
urally without much thought; it 
seemed desperately perplexing to 
be forced into an analysis of those 
impulses in order to decide what 
he should do. He was in a 
thoroughly bad humour, and Del 
Ferice guessed that if Giovanni 
could ever be induced to speak 
out, it must be when his temper 
was not under control. In Rome, 
in the club—there was only one 
club in those days—in society, 
Ugo never got a chance to talk to 
his enemy; but here upon the 
Appian Way, with the broad Cam- 
pagna stretching away to right 
and left and rear, while the re- 
mainder of the party walked three 
hundred yards in front, and Gio- 
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vanni showed an evident reluc- 
tance to join them, it would go 
hard indeed if he could not be led 
into conversation. 

‘*T should think,’’ Del Ferice be- 
gan, ‘that if you had your choice, 
you would walk anywhere rather 
than here.”’ 

‘«Why?”’ asked Giovanni, care- 
lessly. ‘It is a very good road.”’ 

**T should think that our Roman 
Campagna would be anything but 
a source of satisfaction to its pos- 
sessors—like yourself,’’ answered 
Del Ferice. 

‘It is a very good grazing 
ground.”’ 

‘*It might be something better. 
When one thinks that in ancient 
times it was a vast series of 
villas——”’ 

‘The conditions were very dif- 
ferent. We do not live in ancient 
times,’’ returned Giovanni, drily. 

‘“‘Ah, the conditions!”’ ejacu- 
lated Del Ferice, with a suave 
sigh. ‘Surely the conditions de- 
pend on man—not on nature. 
What our proud forefathers ac- 
complished by law and energy, 
we could, we can accomplish, if 
we restore law and energy in our 
midst.” 

‘*You are entirely mistaken,” 
answered Sarracinesca. ‘It would 
take five times the energy of the 
ancient Romans to turn the Cam- 
pagna into a garden, or even into 
a fertile productive region. No 
one is five times as energetic as 
the ancients. As for the laws, 
they do well enough.”’ 

Del Ferice was delighted. For 
‘ the first time, Giovanni seemed in- 
clined to enter upon an argument 
with him. 

‘¢ Why are the conditions so dif- 
ferent? I do not see. Here is 
the same undulating country, the 
the same climate a 

‘“‘And twice as much water,”’ 
interrupted Giovanni. ‘‘ You for- 


get that the Campagna is very low, 
and that the rivers in it have pe 
very much. There are parts of 
ancient Rome now laid bare which 
lie below the present water-mark 
of the Tiber. If the city were 
built upon its old level, much of it 
would be constantly flooded. The 
rivers have risen and have swamped 
the country. Do you think an 
amount of law or energy could drain 
this fever-stricken plain into the 
sea? Idonot. Do you think that 
if I could be persuaded that the land 
could be improved into fertility I 
would hesitate, at any expenditure 
in my power, to reclaim the miles 
of desert my father and I own 
here? The plain is a series of 
swamps and stone quarries. In 
une place you find the rock a foot 
below the surface, and the soil 
burns up in summer; a hundred 
yards farther you find a bog hun- 
dreds of feet deep, which even in 
summer is never dry.” 

«¢ But,”’ suggested Del Ferice, who 
listened patiently enough, ‘‘ suppos- 
ing the Goverment a law 
forcing all of you proprietors to 
plant trees and dig ditches, it 
would have some effect.”’ 

‘¢The law cannot force us to 
sacrifice men’s lives. The Trappist 
monks at the Tre Fontane are 
trying it, and dying by scores. Do 
you think I, or any other Roman, 
would send peasants to such a 
place, or could induce them to 
go?” : 

‘*Well, it is one of a great 
many questions which will be 
settled some day,’’ said Del Ferice. 
‘©You will not deny that there is 
room for much improvement in our 
country, and that an infusion: of 
some progressist ideas would be 
wholesome.”’ 

‘‘Perhaps so; but you under- 
stand one thing by progress, 

I understand quite another,” | 
plied Giovanni, eyeing in the 
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distance the figures of Donna Tullia 
and her friends, and regulating his 
so as not to lessen the dis- 
tance which separated them from 
him. He preferred talking polit- 
jcal economy with a man he dis- 
liked, to being obliged to make con- 
yersation for Madame Mayer. 

“J mean by progress, positive 
improvement without revolution- 
ary change,” explained Del Ferice, 
using the phrase he had long since 
constructed as his profession of 
faith to the world. Giovanni eyed 
him keenly for a moment. He 
cared nothing for Ugo or his ideas, 
but he suspected him of very dif- 
ferent principles. 

“You will pardon me,’’ he said, 
civilly, ‘‘if I venture to doubt 
whether you have frankly ex- 

your views. I am under 
the impression that you really 
connect the idea of improvement 
with a very positive revolutionary 
change.” 

Del Ferice did not wince, but 
he involuntarily cast a glance be- 
hind him. Those were times when 
peopie were cautious of being over- 

But Del Ferice knew his 
man, and he knew that the only 
way in which he could continue 
the interview was to accept the 
imputation as though trusting im- 
plicitly to the discretion of his 
companion. ' 

“Will you give me a fair an- 
swer to a fair question? ’’ he asked, 
very gravely. 

“Let me hear the question,” 
returned Giovanni, indifferently. 
He also knew his man, and at- 
tached no more belief to anything 
he said than to the chattering of 
a parrot. And yet Del Ferice 
had not the reputation of a liar 
in the world at large. 

“Certainly,” answered Ugo. 
“You are the heir of a family 
which from immemorial time has 


Opposed the popes. You cannot 
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be supposed to feel any kind of 
loyal attachment to the temporal 
power. I do not know whether 
you individually would support it 
or not. But frankly, how would 
you regard such a revolutionary 
change as you suspect me of de- 
siring ?”’ 

‘¢T have no objection to telling 
you that. I would simply make 
the best of it.” 

Del Ferice laughed at the am- 
biguous answer, affecting to con- 
sider it as a mere evasion. 

-** We should all try to do that,’” 
he answered; ‘‘but what I mean 
to ask is, whether you would per- 
sonally take up arms to fight for 
the temporal power, or whether 
you would allow events to take 
their course? I fancy that would 
be the ultimate test of loyalty.” 

‘¢My instinct would certainly 
be to fight, whether fighting were 
of any use or not. But the pro- 


priety of fighting in such a case is 


avery nice question of judgment. 
So long as there is anything to 
fight for, no matter how hopeless. 
the odds, a,gentleman should go 
to the front—but no longer. The 
question nust be to decide the 
precise point at which the posi- 
tion becomes untenable. So long 
as France makes our quarrels hers, 
every man should give his per- 
sonal assistance to the cause; but 
it is absurd to suppose that if we 
were left alone, a handful of Ro- 
mans against a great Power, we 
could do more, or should do mote, 
than make a formal show of re- 
sistance. It has been a rule in 
all ages that a general, however 
brave, who sacrifices the lives of 
his soldiers in a perfectly hopeless 
resistance, rather than accept the 
terms of an honourable capitula~ 
tion, is guilty of a military crime.” 

‘¢In other words,”’ answered Del 
Ferice quietly, ‘‘if the French 
troops were withdrawn, and the 
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Italians were besieging Rome, you 
would at once capitulate ?”’ 

‘* Certainly—after making a for- 
mal protest. It would be crim- 
inal to sacrifice our fellow citizens’ 
lives in such a case.” 

** And then?”’ 

‘« Then, as I said before, I would 
make the best of it—not omitting 
to congratulate Del Ferice upon 
obtaining a post in the new Gov- 
ernment,’’ added Giovanni, with 
a laugh. 

But Del Ferice took no notice of 
the jest. ?, 

‘*Do you not think that, aside 
from any question of sympathy or 
loyalty to the holy Father, the 
change of government would be an 
immense advantage to Rome ?’”’ 

‘*No, I do not. To Italy the 
advantage would be inestimable ; 
to Rome it would be an injury. 
Italy would consolidate the pres- 
tige she began to acquire when 
Cavour succeeded in sending a 
handful of troops to the Crimea 
eleven years ago; she would at 
once take a high position as a 
European Power—provided always 
that the smouldering republican 
element should not break out in 
opposition to the constitutional 
monarchy. But Rome would be 
ruined. She is no longer the 
geographical capital of Italy—she 
is not even the largest city; but in 
the course of a few years, violent 
efforts would be made to give her 
a fictitious modern grandeur, in 
the place of the moral importance 
she now enjoys as the head- 
quarters of the Catholic world. 
Those efforts at a spurious growth 
would ruin her financially, and 
the hatred of Romans for Italians 
of the north would cause endless 
internal dissension. We should 
be subjected to a system of tax- 
ation which would fall more heav- 
ily on us than on other Italians, 
in proportion as our land is less 


roductive. On the w " 
should grow rapidly Bie... 2 
prices would rise, and we sho 
have a paper currency instead of 
a metallic one. Especially ye 
landed proprietors would suffer 
terribly by the Italian land system 
being suddenly thrust upon us. 
To be obliged to sell one’s acres to 
any peasant who can scrape 
gether enough to capitalise th 
pittance he now pays as rent, at 
five per cent., would scarcely be 
agreeable. Such a fellow, from 
whom I have the greatest diff. 
culty in extracting his yearly 
bushel of grain, could borroy 
twenty bushels from a neighbour, 
or the value of them, and buy me 
out without my consent—acguir- 
ing land worth ten times the rent 
he and his father have paid for it, 
and his fathers before him. I 
would produce an extraordinary 
state of things, I can assure you, 
No—even putting aside what you 
call my sympathies and my loyalty 
to the Pope—I do not desire 
change. Nobody who owns a 
property does; the revolutionary 
spirits are people who own no 
thing.”’ 

‘¢On the other hand, those who 
own nothing, or next to nothing, 
are the great majority.” 

‘¢Even if that is true, which 
I doubt, I do not see why the 
intelligent few should. be ruled by 
that same ignorant majority.” 

‘*But you forget that the ma 
jority is to be educated,” objected 
Del Ferice. 

‘« Education is a term few people 
can define,’’ returned Giovanni 
‘¢ Any good schoolmaster knows 
vastly more than you or I. Would 
you like to be governed bya m& 
jority of schoolmasters ?”’ 

‘‘ That is a plausible argument, 
laughed Del Ferice, ‘‘ but it is no 
sound.’’ aM 


‘‘It is not sound!” repeated 
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Giovanni, impatiently. ‘‘ People 
are so fond of exclaiming that 
what they do not like is not 
sound! Do you think that it 
would not be a fair case to put 
five hundred schoolmasters against 
five hundred gentlemen of average 
education? I think it would 
fair. The schoolmasters 
would certainly have the advan- 
in education: do you mean 
to say they would make better 
or wiser electors than the same 
number of gentlemen who cannot 
pame all the cities and rivers in 
Italy, nor translate a page of 
Latin without a mistake, but who 
understand the conditions of pro- 
by practical experience as 
no schoolmaster can possibly un- 
derstand them? I tell you it is 
nonsense. Education, of the kind 
which is of any practical value in 
the government of a nation, means 
the teaching of human motives, of 
humanising ideas, of some system 
whereby the majority of electors 
can distinguish the qualities of 
honesty and common-sense in the 
candidate they wish to elect. I 
do not pretend to say what that 
system may be, but I assert that 
no education which does not lead 
to that kind of knowledge is of 
any practical use to the voting 
majority of a constitutionally gov- 
erned country.” 
Del Ferice sighed rather sadly. 
“TI am afraid you will not dis- 
cover that system in Europe,”’ he 
said. He was disappointed in 
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Giovanni, and in his hopes of de- 
tecting in him some signs of a 
revolutionary spirit. Sarracinesca 
was a gentleman of the old school, 
who evidently despised majorities 
and modern political science asa 
whole, who certainly for his own 
interests desired no change from 
the Government under which he 
lived, and who would surely be 
the first to draw the sword for the 
temporal power, and the last to 
sheathe it. His calm judgment 
concerning the fallacy of holding 
a hopeless position would vanish 
like smoke if his fiery blood were 
once roused. He was so honest a 
man that even Del Ferice could not 
suspect him of parading views he 
did not hold; and Ugo then and 
there abandoned all idea of bring- 
ing him into political trouble and 
disgrace, though he by no means 
gave up all hope of being able to 
ruin him in some other way. 

‘“‘I agree with you there at 
least,’ said Sarracinesca. ‘‘The 
only improvements worth having 
are certainly not to be found in 
Europe. Donna Tullia is calling 
us. We had better join that 
harmless flock of lambs, and give 
over speculating on the advantages 
of allying ourselves with a pack 
of wolves who will eat us up 
house and home, bag and baggage.”’ 

So the whole party climbed 
again to their seats upon the drag, 
and Valdarno drove them back 
into Rome by the Porta San Gio- 
vanni. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Corona d’Astrardente had been 
educated in a convent—that is 
to say, she had been brought up 
in the strict practice of her re- 
ligion; and during the five years 
which had elapsed since she had 
come out into the world, she had 

VOL. CXXXIX.—NO. DCCCXLVIII. 


found no cause for forsaking the 
habits she had acquired in her 
girlhood. Some people find reli- 
gion a burden; others regard it 
as an indifferently useless institu- 
tion, in which they desire no share, 
and concerning which they never 
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trouble themselves; others, again, 
look upon’ it as the mainstay of 
their lives. 

It is natural to suppose that the 
mode of thought and the habits 
acquired by young girls in a reli- 
gious institution will not disappear 
without a trace when they first go 
into the world, and it may even 
be expected that some memory of 
the early disposition thus culti- 
vated will cling to them through- 
out their lives. But the multifari- 
ous interests of social existence do 
much to shake that young edifice 
of faith. The driving strength of 
stormy passions of all kinds un- 
dermines the walls of the fabric, 
and when at last the bolt of 
adversity strikes full upon the 
-keystone of the arch, upon the 
self of man or woman, weakened 
and loosened by the tempests of 
years, the whole palace of the soul 
falls in, a hopeless wreck, wherein 
not even the memory of outline 
can be traced, nor the faint 
shadow of a beauty which is de- 
stroyed for ever. 

But there are some whose in- 
terests in this world are not strong 
enough to shake their faith in the 
next ; whose passions do not get 
the mastery, and whose self is 
sheltered from danger by some- 
thing more than the feeble defence 
of an accomplished egotism. Co- 
rona was one of these, for her lot 
had not been happy, nor her path 
strewn with roses. 

She was a friendless woman, 
destined to suffer much, and her 
suffering was the more intense that 
she seemed always upon the point 
of finding friends in the world 
where she played so conspicuous a 
part. There can be little happi- 
ness when a whole life has been 


placed upon a false foundation, 
even though so dire a mistake may 
have been undertaken willingly 
and from a sense of duty and ob- 
ligation, such as drove Corona to 


marry old Astrardente. Consolg- 
tion is not satisfaction ; and t 


when she reflected on what she 
had done, she knew that from her 
point of view she had done her 


best, she knew also that she had 


closed upon herself the gates. of 
the earthly paradise, and that for 
her the prospect of happiness had 
been removed from the now to the 
hereafter—the dim and s 

glass in which we love to see 
reflection save that of our present 
lives. And to her, thus living ip 
submission to the consequences of 
her choice, that faith in things 
better which had inspired her to 
sacrifice was the chief remaini 
source of consolation. There was 
a good man to whom she weit for 
advice, as she had gone to him ever 
since she could remember. When 
she found herself in trouble she 
never hesitated. Padre Filippo 
was to her the living proof of the 
possibility of human goodness, as 
faith is to us’ all the evidence of 
things not seen. 

Corona was in trouble now—in 
a trouble so new that she hardly 
understood it, so terrible and yet 
so vague that she felt her peril 
imminent. She did not hesitate, 
therefore, nor change her mind 
upon the morning following the 
day of the meet, but drove io the 
church of the Capuchins in the 
Piazza Barberini, and went up the 
broad steps with a beating heart, 
not knowing how she should tell 
what she meant to tell, yet know- 
ing that there was for her no hope 
of peace unless she told it quickly, 
and get that advice and direction 
she so earnestly craved. 

Padre Filippo had been a man 
of the world in his time—a man 
of great cultivation, full of refined 
tastes and understanding of tastes 
in others, gentle and courteous inhis 
manners, and very kind of heart. 
No one knew whence he came. He 
spoke Italian correctly and with 
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a keen scholarly use of words, but 
his slight accent betrayed his 
ign birth, He had been a 
Capuchin monk for many years, 
haps for more than half his 
ifetime, and Corona could remem- 
ber him from her childhood, for he 
had been a friend of her father’s ; 
but he had not been consulted 
about her marriage,—she even re- 
membered that, though she had 
earnestly desired to see him before 
the wedding day, her father had 
told her that he had left Rome for 
atime. For the old gentleman was 
in terrible earnest about the match, 
so that in his heart he feared lest 
Corona might waver and ask Padre 
Filippo’s advice; and he knew 
the good monk too well to think 
that he would give his countenance 
tosuch a sacrifice as was contem- 
plated in marrying the young girl 
to old Astrardente. Corona had 
known this later, but had hardly 
realised the selfishness of her father, 
nor indeed had desired to realise it. 
It was sufficient that he had died 
satisfied in seeing her married to a 
great noble, and that she had been 
able, in his last days, to relieve him 
from the distress of debt and em- 
barrassment which had doubtless 
contributed to shorten his life. 

The proud woman who had thus 
once humbled herself for an object 
she thought good, had never re- 
ferred to her action again. She 
had never spoken of her position 
to Padre Filippo, so that the monk 
wondered and admired her stead- 
fastness. If she suffered, it was 
in silence, without comment and 
without compfaint, and so she 
would have suffered to the end. 
But it had been ordered otherwise. 
For months she had felt that the 
interest she took in Giovanni Sar- 
Tacinesca was increasing: she had 
choked it down, had done all in 
her power to prove herself indiffer- 
ent to him; but at last the crisis 

come. When he spoke to her 
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of his marriage, she had felt—she 
knew now that it was so—that she 
loved him. The very word, as she 
repeated it to herself, rang like 
an awful, almost incomprehensible, 
accusation of evil in her ears. 
One moment she stood at the top 
of the steps outside the church, 
looking down at the bare straggling 
trees below, and upward to the 
grey sky, against which the lofty 
eaves of the Palazzo Barberini 
stood out sharply defined. The 
weather had changed again, and a 
soft southerly wind was blowing 
the spray of the fountain half 
across the piazza. Corona paused, 
her graceful figure half leaning 
against the stone doorpost of the 
church, her hand upon the heavy 
leathern curtain in the act to lift 
it; and as she stood there, a des- 
perate temptation assailed her. 
It seemed desperate to her—to 
many another woman it would 
have appeared only the natural 
course to pursue—to turn her back 
upon the church, to put off the 
hard moment of confession, to go 
down again into the city, and to 
say to herself that there was no 
harm in seeing Don Giovanni, pro- 
vided she never let him speak of 
love. Why should he speak of it? 
Had she any reason to suppose 
there was danger to her in any- 
thing he meant to say? Had he 
ever, by word or deed, betrayed 
that interest in her which she knew 
in herself was love for him? Had 
he ever ?—ah yes! It was only the 
night before last that he had asked 
her advice, had besought her to 
advise him not to marry another, 
had suffered his arm to tremble 
when she laid her hand upon it. 
In the quick remembrance that he 
too had shown some feeling, there 
was a sudden burst of joy such as 
Corona had never felt, and a mo- 
ment later she knew it and was 
afraid. It was true, then. At 
the very time when she was most 
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oppressed with the sense of her 
fault in loving him, there was the 
inward rejoicing in her heart at 
the bare thought that she loved 
him. Could a woman fall lower, 
she asked herself—lower than to 
delight in what she knew to be 
most bad? And yet it was sucha 
poor little thrill of pleasure after 
all, but it was the first she had 
ever known. To turn away and 
reflect fora few days would be so 
easy! It would be so sweet to 
think of it, even though the excuse 
for thinking of Giovanni should be 
a good determination to root him 
from her life. It would be so 
sweet to drive again alone among 
the trees that very afternoon, and 
to weigh the salvation of her soul 
in the balance of her heart: her 
heart would know how to turn the 
scales, surely enough. Corona 
stood still, holding the curtain in 
her hand. She was a brave woman, 
but she turned pale—not hesitat- 
ing, she said to herself, but pausing. 
Then, suddenly, a great scorn of 
herself arosein her. Was it worthy 
of her even to pause in doing right ! 
The nobility of her courage cried 
loudly to her to go in and do the 
thing most worthy: her hand lifted 
the heavy leathern apron, and she 
entered the church. 

The air within was heavy and 
moist, and the grey light fell coldly 
through the tall windows. Corona 
shuddered, and drew her furs more 
closely about her as she passed up 
the aisle to the door of the sacristy. 
She found the monk she sought, 
and she made her confession. 

‘¢Padre mio,’’ she said at last, 
when the good man thought she 
had finished—*‘‘ Padre mio, I am a 
very miserable woman.’’ She hid 
her dark face in her ungloved 
hands, and one by one the crystal 
tears welled from her eyes and 
trickled down upon her small fin- 
gers and upon tne worn black wood 
of the confessional. 


[unte 

‘¢My daughter,”’ said the good 
monk, ‘I will pray for you, others 
will pray for you—but before aij 
things you must pray for yourself, 
And let me advise you, my child 
that as we are all led into tem ‘ 
tation, we must not think that be- 
cause we have been in temptation 
we have sinned hopelessly ; nor, if 
we have fought against the thing 
that tempted us, that we have over- 
come it, and wholly gone right. If 
there were no evil in ourselves, there 
could be no temptation from with- 
out, for nothing evil would seem 
pleasant. But with you I cannot 
find that you have done any great 
wrong as yet. You must take 
courage. , We are all in the world, 
and do what we may, we cannot 
disregard it. The sin you see is 


real, but it is yet not very near 
you since you so abhor it; and if 
you pray that you may hate it, it 
will go further from you till you 


may hope not even to understand 
how it could once have been so 
near. Take courage—take comfort. 
Do not be morbid. Resist tempta- 
tion, but do not analyse it nor your- 
self too closely ; for it is one of the 
chief signs of evil in us that when 
we dwell too much upon ourselves 
and upon our temptations, we our- 
selves seem good in our own eyes, 
and our temptations not unpleas- 
ant, because the very resisting of 
them seems to make us appear 
better than we are.” 

But the tears still flowed from 
Corona’s eyes in the dark corner of 
the church, and she could not be 
comforted. 

‘¢ Padre mio,” she repeated, ‘I 
am very unhappy. I have nota 
friend in the world to whom I can 
speak. I have never seen my life 
before as I see it mow. God for- 
give me, I have never loved my 
husband. 
it meant to love. I was a mere 
child, a very innocent child, when 
I was married to him. I 
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have sought you advice, but they 
told me you were away, and I 
ht I was doing right in obey- 
ing my father.” 
‘Padre Filippo sighed. He had 
known and understood why 
Corona had not been allowed to 
come to him at the most important 
moment of her life. 

“My husband is very kind to 
me,” she continued in broken tones. 
«He loves me in his way, but I do 
not love him. That of itself is a 
owe It seems to me as though 

saw but one half of life, and saw it 
from the window of a prison; and 

Iam not imprisoned. I would 
that I were, for I should never have 
seen another man. I should never 
have heard his voice, nor seen his 
face, nor—nor loved him, as I do 
love him,”’ she sobbed. 

“Hush, my daughter,”’ said the 
old monk, very gently. ‘‘ You 


told me you had never spoken of 


love; that you were interested in 
him, indeed, but that you did not 
know. “" 

“T know—I know now,”’ cried 
Corona, losing all control as the 
passionate tears flowed down. ‘‘I 
could not say it—it seemed so 
dreadful—I love him with my 
whole self! I can never get it 
out—it burns me. O God, I am 
so wretched !”’ 

Padre Filippo was silent for a 
while. It was a terrible case this. 
He could not remember in all his 
experience to have known one 
more sad to contemplate, though 
his business was with the sins and 
the sorrows of the world. The 
beautiful woman kneeling outside 
his confessional was innocent—as 
immocent as a child, brave and 
faithful. She had sacrificed her 
whole life for her father, who had 
been little worthy of such devo- 
tion; she had borne for years the 
suffering of being tied to an old 
Man whom she could not help 
despising, however honestly she 
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tried to conceal the fact from her- 
self, however effectually she hid it 
from others. It was a wonder the 
disaster had not occurred before: 
it showed how loyal and true a 
woman she was, that, living in the 
very centre and midst of the world, 
admired and assailed by many, she 
should never in five years have so 
much as thought of any man be- 
side her husband. A woman made 
for love and happiness, in the glory 
of beauty and youth, capable of 
such unfaltering determination in 
her loyalty, so good, so noble, so 
generous,—it seemed unspeakably 
pathetic to hear her weeping her 
heart out, and confessing that, after 
so many struggles and efforts and 
sacrifices, she had at last met the 
common fate of all humanity, and 
was become subject to love. What 
might have been her happiness was 
turned to dishonour; what should 
have been the pride of her young 
life was made a reproach. 

She would not fall. The grey- 
haired monk believed that, in. his 
great knowledge of mankind. But 
she would suffer terribly, and it 
might be that others would suffer 
also. It was the consequence of 
an irretrievable error in the begin- 
ning, when it seemed to the young 
girl just leaving the convent that 
the best protection against the 
world of evil into which she was 
to go would be the unconditional 
sacrifice of herself. 

Padre Filippo was silent. He 
hoped that the passionate outburst 
of grief and self-reproach would 
pass, and he himself could find 
little enough to say. It was all 
too natural. What was he, he. 
thought, that he should explain 
away nature, and bid a friendless 
woman defy a power that has more 
than once overset the reckoning of 
the world? He could bid her pray 
for help and strength, but he found 
it hard to argue the case with her ; 
for he had to allow that his beau- 
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tiful penitent was, after all, only 
experiencing what it might have 
been foretold that she must feel, 
and that, as far as he could see, 
she was struggling bravely against 
the dangers of her situation. 

Corona cried bitterly as she 
knelt there. It was a great relief 
to give way for a time to the whole 
violence of what she felt. It may 
be that in her tears there was a 
subtle instinctive knowledge that 
she was weeping for her love as 
well as for her sin in loving, but 
her grief was none the less real. 
She did not understand herself. 
She did not know, as Padre Filippo 
knew, that her woman’s heart was 
breaking for sympathy rather than 
for religious counsel. She knew 
many women, but her noble pride 
would not have let her even contem- 
plate the possibility of confiding in 
any one of them, even if she could 
have done so in the certainty of 
neither being herself betrayed nor 
of herself betraying the man she 
loved. She had been accustomed 
to come to her confessor for coun- 
sel, and she now came to him with 
her troubles and craved sympathy 
for them, in the knowledge that 
Padre Filippo could never know 
the name of the man who had 
disturbed her peace. 

But the monk understood well 
enough, and his kind heart com- 
prehended hers and felt for her. + 

‘« My daughter,” he said as last, 
when she seemed to have grown 
more calm, ‘‘it would be an in- 
estimable advantage if this man 
could go away for a time, but that 
is probably not to be expected. 
Meanwhile, you must not listen to 
him if he speaks ———_”’ 

‘It is not that,” interrupted 
Ceorona—“‘ it is not that. He never 
speaks of love. Oh, I really be- 
lieve he does not love me at all!’’ 
But in her heart she felt that he 
must love her; and her hand, as 
it lay upon the hard wood of the 


confessional, seemed still to feel his. 


trembling arm. 
‘That is so much the better, 
my child,”’ said the monk, quietly, 


‘* For if he does not love you, your 


temptations will not grow stronger,” 

«« And yet, perhaps—he may—” 
murmured Corona, feeling that it 
would be wrong even to conceal her 
faintest suspicions at such a time, ~ 

‘* Let there be no perhaps,’’ an- 
swered Padre Filippo, almost stern- 
ly. ‘* Let it never enter your mind 
that he might love you. Think 
that even from the worldly point 
there is small dignity in a woman 
who exhibits love for a man who 
has never mentioned love to her, 
You have no reason to suppose you 
are loved save that you desire to 
be. Let there be no perhaps.” 

The monk’s keen insight into 
character had given him an unex- 
pected weapon in Corona’s defence. 
He knew how Of all things a proud 
woman hates to know that where 
she has placed her heart there is 
no response, and that if she fails to 
awaken an affection akin to her own, 
what has been love may be turned 
to loathing, or at least to indiffer- 
ence. The strong character of the 
Duchessa d’Astrardente responded 
to his touch as he expected. Her 
tears ceased to flow, and her scorn 
rose haughtily against herself. 

‘It is true. 
she said, suddenly. ‘You have 
shown me myself. There shall be 
no perhaps. I loathe myself for 
thinking of it. Pray for me, lestI 
fall so low again.” 

A few minutes later Corona left 
the confessianal and went 
kneeled in the body of the church 
to collect her thoughts. She was 
in a very different frame of mind 
from that in which she had left 
home an hour ago. She hardly 
knew whether she felt herself @ 
better woman, but she was sure 
that she was stronger. There was 
no desire left in her to meditate 
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gdly upon her sorrow—to go over 
Stave in her thoughts the feel- 
ings she experienced, the fears she 
felt, the half-formulated hope that 
Giovanni might love her after all. 
There was left only a haughty 
determination to have done with 
her folly quickly and surely, and 
to try and forget it for ever. The 
confessor’s words had produced their 
effect. Henceforth she would never 
so low again. She was ready 
to go out into the world now, and 
she felt.no fear. It was more from 
habit than for the sake of saying a 
prayer that she knelt in the church 
after her confession, for she felt 
very strong. She rose to her feet 
presently and moved towards the 
door: she had not gone half the 
length of the church when she 
came face to face with Donna 
Tullia Mayer. 
It was a strange coincidence. 
The ladies of Rome frequently go 


tothe church of the Capuchins, as 
Corona had done, to seek the aid 
and counsel of Padre Filippo, but 
Corona had never met Donna 


Tullia there. Madame Mayer did 
not profess to be very devout. As 
amatter of fact, she had not found 
it convenient to go to confession 
during the Christmas season, and 
she had been intending to make up 
for the deficiency for some time 
past; but it is improbable that 
she would have decided upon ful- 
filling her religious obligations be- 
fore Lent if she had not chanced 
to see the Duchessa d ’Astrardente’s 
catriage standing at the foot of 
the church steps. 

Donna Tullia had risen early 
because she was going to sit for 
her portrait to a famous artist who 
lived in the neighbourhood of the 
Piazzi Barberini, and as-she passed 
in her brougham she caught sight 
of the Duchess’s liveries. The 
artist could wait half an hour; the 
Opportunity was admirable. She 
was alone, and would not only do 
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her duty in going to confession, 
but would have a chance of seei 
how Corona looked when she 
been at her devotions. It might 
also be possible to judge from 
Padre Filippo’s manner whether 
the interview had been an inter- 
esting one. The Astrardente was 
so very devout that she probably 
had difficulty in inventing sins to 
confess. One might perhaps tell 
from her face whether she had felt 
any emotion. At all events the 
opportunity should not be lost. 
Besides, if Donna Tullia found that 
she herself was really not in a proper 
frame of mind for religious exer- 
cises, she could easily spend a few 
moments in the church and then 
proceed uponher way. Shestopped 
her carriage and went in. She had 
just entered when she was aware 
of the tall figure of Corona d’As- 
trardente coming towards _ her, 
magnificent in the simplicity of 
priceless furs, a short veil just 
covering half her face, and an un- 
wonted colour in her dark cheeks. 

Corona was surprised at meeting 
Madame Mayer, but she did not 
show it. She nodded with a suffi- 
ciently pleasant smile, and would 
have passed on. This would not 
have suited Donna Tullia’s inten- 
tions, however, for she meant to 
have a good look at her friend. It 
was not for nothing that she had 
made up her mind to go to con- 
fession at a moment’s notice. She 
therefore stopped the Duchess, and 
insisted upon shaking hands. 

‘*What an extraordinary coin- 
cidence !’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ You 
must have been to see Padra Fil- 
ippo too?” 

‘¢ Yes,” answered Corona. ‘‘ You 
will find himin the sacristy.” She 
noticed that Madame Mayer seemed 
to regard her with great interest. 
Indeed she could hardly be aware 
how unlike her usual self she ap- 
peared. There were dark rings 
beneath her eyes, and her eyes 
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themselves seemed to emit a strange 
light; while an unwonted colour 
illuminated her olive cheeks, and 
her voice had a curiously excited 
tone. Madame Mayer stared at 
her so hard that she noticed it. 

‘* Why do you look at me like 
that?’’ asked the Duchessa, with a 
smile. 

‘¢T was wondering what in the 
world you could find to confess,”’ 
replied Donna Tullia, sweetly. 
‘¢ You are so immensely good, you 
see ; everybody wonders at you.”’ 

Corona’s eyes flashed darkly. 
She suspected that Madame Mayer 
noticed something unusual in her 
appearance, and had made the 
awkward speech to conceal her 
curiosity. She was annoyed at the 
meeting, still more at being detained 
in conversation within the church. 

‘«It is very kind of you to invest 
me with such virtues,’’ she an- 
swered, ‘‘I assure you I am not 
half so good as you suppose. 
Good-bye—I must be going home.”’ 

*«Stay!”’ exclaimed Donna Tul- 
lia ; ‘* 1 can go to confession another 
time. Will not you come with me 
to Gouache’s studio? Iam going to 
sit. It is such a bore to go alone.” 

‘¢ Thank you very much,’’ said 
Corona, civilly. ‘‘I am afraid I 
cannot go. My husband expects me 
at home. I wish you a good sitting.”’ 

‘*Well, good-bye. Oh, I for- 
got to tell you, we had such a 
charming picnic yesterday. It was 
so fortunate—the only fine day 
this week. Don Giovanni was 
very amusing: he was completely 
en train, and kept us laughing the 
whole day. Good-bye; I do so 
wish you had come.”’ 

‘*] was very sorry,’’ answered 
Corona, quietly, ‘‘ but it was im- 
possible. I am glad you all en- 
joyed itso much. Good-bye.”’ 

So they parted. 

‘* How she wishes that same hus- 
band of hers would follow the ex- 


yer, 


essed memory,. and take him. 
self out of the world to-day or to. 
morrow !’’ thought Donna Tullia. 
as she walked up the church. ' 


She was sure something unusual. 


had occurred, and she longed to 


fathom the mystery. But she was 
not a bad woman, and when she 


had collected her thoughts she 
made up her mind that even 


the utmost stretch of moral indul- 


gence, she could not consider her- 
self in a proper state to undertake 
so serious a matter as confession, 
She therefore waited a few min- 
utes, to give time for Corona to 
drive away, and then turned back, 
She cautiously pushed aside the 
curtain and looked out. The As- 
trardente carriage was just dis- 
appearing in the distance. Donna 
Tullia descended the’ steps, got 
into her brougham, and proceeded 
to the studio of Monsieur Anastase 
Gouache, the portrait-painter. She 
had not accomplished much, save 
to rouse her curiosity, and that 
parting thrust concerning Don Gio- 
vanni had been rather ill-timed. 
She drove to the door of the 
studio and found Del Ferice wait- 
ing for her as usual. If Corona 
had accompanied her, she would 
have expressed astonishment at 
finding him; but, as a matter of 
fact, Ugo always met her and 
helped to pass the time while she 
was sitting. He was very amus- 
ing, and not altogether unsym- 
pathetic to her; and moreover, he 


professed for her the most profound, 
devotion—genuine, perhaps, and. 


certainly skilfully expressed. 

any one had paid much attention 
to Del Ferice’s doings, it would 
have been said that he was paying 
court to the rich young widow. 
But he was never looked upon 
from the point of view of matri- 
monial possibility by society, and. 
no one thought of attaching any 
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i ce to his doings. Never- 


" theless, Ugo, who had been gradually 


rising in the social scale for many 
years, saw no reason why he should 
not win the hand of Donna Tullia 
as well as any one else, if only 
Giovanni Sarracinesca could be 

t out of the way; and he devot- 
ed himself with becoming assiduity 
to the service of the widow, while 
doing his utmost to promote 
Giovanni’s attachment for the 
Astrardente, which he had been 
the first to discover. Donna Tullia 
would probably have laughed to 
scorn the idea that Del Ferice 
could think of himself seriously as 
a suitor, but of all her admirers 
she found him the most constant 
and the most convenient. 

‘¢What are the news this morn- 
ing?’’ she asked, as he opened her 
carriage-door for her before the 
studio. 

“None, save that I am your 
faithful slave as ever,’’ he an- 
swered. 

“‘T have just seen the Astrar- 

dente,” said Donna Tullia, still 
sitting in her seat. ‘I will let 
you guess where it was that we 
met.” 
» You met in the church of the 
Capuchins,’’ replied- Del Ferice 
promptly, with a smile of satis- 
faction. 

“You are a sorcerer: how did 
you know? Did you guess it?’’ 

“If you will look down this 
street from where I stand, you will 
perceive that I cduld distinctly see 
any carriage which turned out of 
the Piazza Barberini towards the 
Capuchins,’’ replied Ugo. ‘She 
was there nearly an hour, and you 
only stayed five minutes.”’ 

“How dreadful it is to be 
watched like this!’’ exclaimed 
Donna Tullia, with a little laugh 
half expressive of satisfaction and 
half of amusement at Del Ferice’s 
devotion. 
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‘* How can I help watching you, 
as the earth watches the sun in its 
daily course?’’ said Ugo, with a 
sentimental intonation of his soft 
persuasive voice. Donna Tullia 
looked at his smooth face, and 
laughed again, half kindly. 

‘¢ The Astrardente had been con- 
fessing her sins,’’ she remarked. 

‘* Again? She is always con- 
fessing.”’ 

‘¢ What do you suppose she finds 
to say ?’’ asked Donna Tullia. 

‘¢That her husband is hideous, 
and that you are beautiful,’ an- 
swered Del Ferice, readily enough. 

<¢ Why?” 

‘* Because she hates her husband 
and hates you.” 

‘« Why, again?” 

‘«Because you took Giovanni 
Sarracinesca to your picnic yester- 
day; because you are always tak- 
ing him away from her. For the 
matter of that, I hate him as much 
as the Astrardente hates you,’’ 
added Del Ferice, with an agree- 
able smile. Donna Tullia did not 
despise flattery, but Ugo made her 
thoughtful. 

‘‘Do you think 
cares———_?’’ she asked. 

‘*As surely as that he does 
not,’’ replied Del Ferice. 

‘<It would be strange,’’ said 
Donna Tullia, meditatively. <‘‘I 
would like to know if it is true.”’ 

‘* You have only to watch them.” 

‘¢Surely Giovanni cares more 
than she does,’’ objected Madame 
Mayer. ‘‘ Everybody says he loves 
her; nobody says she loves him.”’ 

‘¢ All the more reason. Popular 
report is always mistaken—except 
in regard to you.” 

“To me?”’ 

‘¢ Since it ascribes to you so much 
that is good, it cannot be wrong,’’ 
replied Del Ferice. 

Donna Tullia laughed, and took 
his hand to descend from her car-. 


riage. 


she _ really 
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SIR THEODORE MARTIN’S SECOND PART OF ‘FAUST.’ 


ONE of our most succcessful trans- 
lators of poetry—himself a poet of 
no mean order—has just finished 
one of the hardest tasks that a 
translator can set himself. Sir 
Theodore Martin, the popularity 
of whose version of the First 
Part of ‘Faust’ is attested by 
the appearance of its eighth edi- 
tion, has at length completed his 
work by the publication of its 
Second Part in English verse. A 
feat which a generation back was 
generally thought impracticable, 
has now been performed for at 
least the fourth time. Dr Anster, 
Bayard Taylor, and Miss Swan- 
wick, have each produced a read- 
able and poetical Second ‘ Faust’ in 
English. The quaternion is now 
completed by one which some men 
*will hold the superior, all the 
equal of the three others. Less 
diffuse and pataphrastic than Dr 
Anster’s—freer, from its chosen 
form, than Bayard Taylor’s—Mar- 
tin’s version possesses a force and 
a spirit which cannot fail to win 
general favour. Nevertheless its 
attaining to an eighth edition, like 
its predecessor, is, as a venerable 
divine would have phrased it, 
‘*hugely doubtful.” But the rea- 
son for this does not lie with 
Martin, but with Goethe. 

In his First Part of ‘ Faust’ the 
great poet of Weimar addressed 
the world—in his Second, a select 
coterie. To behold with sympa- 
thy Faust’s perplexities, sins, and 
sorrows in the earlier drama, you 
only need to bea man; to accom- 
pany his steps with intelligent in- 
terest through the latter play, you 


require, besides, to be a student of. 
history, political economy, arche. 
ology, and half-a-dozen “*ologies” 
more—to delight in the art and 
the poetry of Hellas, while not 
ceasing to care for their develop- 
ments in modern Christendom— 
to be familiar with out-of-the-way 
corners of Greek mythology, no 
less than with the legends of medi- 
eval saints; in a word, to have a 
mind that feels at home alike at 
Nuremberg and at Athens, alike 
in the Cathedral of Cologne and in 
the temples of Pestum. For 
while in his First ‘ Faust’ Goethe’s 
principal appeal is to the heart, 
in his Second his chief summons is 
addressed to the intellect: the for- 
mer presents to us what its author 
learned by suffering, the latter only 
offers us what he learned by study. 
With the exception of the Wal- 
purgis Night (an excrescence which 
nine readers out of ten would 
gladly see removed), the First 
‘ Faust’s’ personages are full of vig- 
orous life; in the Second, each 


“Stands a shadow by shadows, or 
glides by impassable streams.” 


The blows given and received in 
the earlier ‘Faust’ are real; the 
latter is, in comparison, but a fenc- 
ing-match, or, at best, a scene like 
the Eglinton tournament, with 
accurate and most interesting re- 
productions of the past in the way 
of gorgeous costume and skilfully 
copied weapon, but as to the con- 
flict itself, only a sham battle. 
Accordingly the world has never 
looked on the cold fair statue 
which Goethe spent his age m 
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' © Jgboriously chiselling to perfection, 
gs it has on the Promethean torch- 
enkindled forms with which he 
amazed it in his vigorous man- 
hood. His First ‘ Faust’ is known 
one way or another to millions, 
his Second tounits. Sung in opera 
or acted in theatres, depicted by 
art in galleries or studied at home, 
the tale of Faust and Margaret 
is known in outline all over and 
beyond Europe; while the story of 
his search for Helen only collects 
here and there a small circle to 
receive with bewildered faith an 
explanation of its recondite mean- 
ings and elaborate allegories from 
some learned German commentator ; 
or from time to time enables a lit- 
terary enthusiast—resolved to think 
well of the fruit which he has 
climbed so high to gather—to ex- 
claim how superior are its zsthetic 
delights to those which attract the 
vulgar herd in the earlier ‘ Faust’ 
drama! But while thinking such 
an enthusiast distinctly mistaken, 
and while not setting over-much 
store by the somewhat ponderous 
learning and obscure allusions to 
literary schools and their disputes 
which overweight portions of the 
Second ‘Faust,’ its critics may fear- 
lessly say that it offers its ‘fit 
audience, though few,’’ real enjoy- 
ment; and that the translator who 
helps so well to bring that enjoy- 
ment within the reach of a few more 
cultivated minds, as Martin does, 
should be hailed as a benefactor. 
Part of the pleasure which the 
Second ‘ Faust’ is qualified to give 
arises from its structural’ beauty ; 
from its antique rhythms, where 
the Past is conjured up before us; 
from its lyrics, ever sweet and 
varied, which depict the Present ; 
and from the hymns and: organ- 
notes, which bring the mis. gos 
come near to us at its close. With 
the classic rhythms Martin has 
dealt faithfully—more so than did 
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his brilliant predecessor Anster. 
With regard to rhymes he has not, 
any more than Anster, or Miss 
Swanwick in her very admirable 
version, emulated those marvellous 
tours de force of Bayard Taylor, 
which, by almost invariably render- 
ing Goethe’s very frequent dissyl- 
labic by similar English rhymes, 
make his translation, in one point 
of view, unapproachably good. But 
as such rhymes are harder to find 
in our native tongue than in Ger- 
man, their pursuit involves the 
translator in a certain loss of free- 
dom; and it may well be, as has 
been already hinted, that occasional 
intentional neglects of Goethe’s 
form in this comparatively unim- 
portant point have enabled Sir 
Theodore Martin the more success- 
fully to reproduce his spirit. 

That spirit, by turns sarcastic and 
contemplative, has never met with 
an abler interpreter; and although 
in the absence of good notes, such 
as those appended by the accom- 
plished Bayard Taylor to his trans- 
lation, the English reader of the 
version before us will feel occa- 
sional perplexity, he will yet, if 

of the culture and in- 
sight postulated by Goethe, see his 
way with sufficient clearness. Let 
him only set out with the know- 
ledge that, unlike Marlowe’s Faus- 
tus, the hero of Goethe’s play is 
not to fall to unredeemable per- 
dition, but to rise, by unlikely 
ways and slow spiral curves, 
through culture, through the love 
of the beautiful, and, above all, 
through ceaseless intellectual ac- 
tivity, to some sort of moral good- 
ness. and, whatever, he may think 
of the likelihood of such a process, 
he will acknowledge the charm of 
Goethe’s method of depicting it, 
and the additional interest which 
it possesses as presenting the poet’s 
own highly idealised autobiography. 
Hard as he may find it to forgive 
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Faust for surviving the death of 


his victim, and going forth uncon- 
cerned to court and camp, and to 
the eager pursuit of classic beauty, 
he yet soon finds out that the 
Faust who heard Margaret’s un- 
conscious upbraidings and witnessed 
her final choice of death rather than 
sin, is one man; the Faust whom 
Ariel and the generous fays sing 
into forgetfulness at the beginning 
of the Second Part is another. 
Mephistopheles, too, seems much 
reformed during the first four acts 
of the Second ‘Faust,’—a polite 
and serviceable spirit—a keen and 


sarcastic critic, but without the 


malignity and love of evil for its 
own sake which distinguished him 
before. 


(June. 
These drawbacks allowed. for— 
drawbacks which resulted 


inevitably from the length of time 


allowed by Goethe to elapse be. 
tween the commencement and the 
completion of his great design 
a pleasure of a calm and reflec. 
tive sort will visit the reader's 
mind as, traversing the first act 
under Martin’s cheery guidance, he 
hears the sly hits of Mephistopheles 
at the wisdom of the Emperor's ad- 
visers, mingles amid the drolleries 
of the carnival, and gains know. 
ledge of society and government 
from an eminently shrewd observer 
of both. There is nothing here to 
awaken the emotions of terror and 
pity which the earlier play aroused, 
Faust’s voyage to the 


«“ Goddesses, beings of might supernal, 
That sit alone, each on a throne, 


In the solitudes eternal. 


Round them space is not, and time still less,”— 


to win from them the eidolon 
of Helen of Troy for the delecta- 
tion of the Emperor and his court, 
inspires no anxiety; for’ we see 
plainly in his first success, in his 
failure to hold fast the beauteous 
form which enraptures him, and in 


his passionate resolve to gain her 
for his own or die, a clear allegory 


of the rise and progress of the love 
of beauty in the soul, and of the 


fascinating power of Hellenic art 
on Goethe’s ripening manhood. 
Marlowe’s Faustus affects the spec- 
tator’s mind far otherwise when, 
in the mad desire after the impos- 
sible, which he has sold his own 
everlasting happiness to gratify, 
he insists on Helen being given 
him, and for a moment feels 
satisfied with his most foolish 
bargain, as he cries— 


“ Was this the face that launched a thousand ships, 
And burnt the topless towers of Ilium ? 
Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kiss. 
Her lips suck forth my soul: see where it flies!— 
Come, Helen, come, give me my soul again. 
Here will I dwell, for heaven is in these lips, 
And all is dross that is not Helena.” 


There is real passion here. There 
is none in the clever outpourings 
of the studies of a lifetime, and in 
the occasionally fine lyrics, of the 
classical Walpurgis Night of Goe- 
the’s second act, through whose 
monsters and nymphs, demigods 
and chimeras, fabulous forms from 
Assyria, Egypt, and Greece, Goe- 


the’s Faust rambles placidly search- 
ing for Helen; while Mephisto- 
pheles, owning himself out of place 
as a Northern spirit amid Southern 
warmth, as a hater of the beauti- 
ful amid Southern loveliness, gets 
more and more eclipsed, till he is 
glad to take refuge in the hideous. 
form of a Phorkyad. The grand 
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scene in which Goethe once meant 
to portray Persephone moved by 
Faust’s tears to grcnt to him the 
wraith of Helen, remained unwrit- 


ten. He vanishes under Manto’s 


idance, and the effect of his visit 
to the shades below is not revealed 
to us until the third act. 

One or two specimens of Mar- 
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tin’s dealing with the immense 
difficulties presented to a trans- 
lator by the two first’ acts of the 
Second ‘Faust’ are all we have 
space for. They will interest 
the few readers who are familiar 
with the original. Here is the 
song of the drunken masquer in 
the carnival :— 


“ Oh, this day shall be happy beyond all measure, 


I feel so jolly and free! 


Songs to delight you, and holiday leisure, 
I have brought you along with me. 


And that’s why I drink! 
Join glass to glass, boys! 


Drink, drink ! 


Clink, clink! 


You behind there, come out to the light! 


Strike your glass upon mine! 


All right! 


My wife she jeered at this coat of motley, 
And railed as though she my ears would pull; 
She fleered and sneered, till I felt it hotly, 


And called me a mumming 
Drink, drink! 
Clink, clink! 


But I drink for all that! 
Let every glass ring! 


masking fool. ° 


Ye masking mummers, come, all unite! 


When the glasses go clink, 


all’s right! 


Never say I’m cracked ? for my boast is, 
I know, when I want, where to get my fill! 

If my host won’t trust me, why, there’s the hostess ; 
And if she won’t do it, the maiden will. 


So I drink at all times! 
You fellows there, up! 

Join glass to glass! Keep 
Things now, I’ve a notion, 


This measure is more free and 
tollicking than Goethe’s ; and, if it 
is not high treason to say so, the 
good drinking-song of.the original 


‘has become a better song still in 


Martin’s hands: surely, consider- 
ing the innumerable cases in which 
the English must fall short* of the 


Drink, drink! 
Clink, clink! 


it up all night! 
are perfectly right!” 


German, an allowable, nay, praise- 
worthy, effort at compensation ! 
Here is another song of a widely 
different character, the mystic song 
which heralds the coming of Ga- 
latea, the Ocean-Queen of Beauty, 
to bring the classical Walpurgis 
Night to an end:— 


* In Cyprus’ wild cave-recesses, 
Where the god of the sea annoys not, 
Where Seismos shakes and destroys not, 
Where the breeze evermore wafts caresses, 
Where Oypris’s chariot, the golden, 
We watch, as we watched in the olden 
Days, in contentment serene ; 
And ovr fairest we bring in the hushing 
Of night, o’er the rippling waves rushing, 
In the bloom of her loveliness flushing, 
By the new race of mortals unseen.” 
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Here again Martin, while keeping sages that we find him occasi 
sufficiently close to his original, tripping. What means, for in. 
every now and then emphasises a stance, the redundant syllable in 
thought, or brings out a latent the third stanza (dawn) of the 
beauty, in a way impossible to a elves’ chorus at the opening of 
more servile method of translation. the play ?— 

To our surprise, it is in easier pas- 
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“Vales grow green, hills steep and steeper, 

Shadows deepen, thick with leaves, ‘ 
And the corn, ripe for the reaper, 
Jn silvery undulations heaves.” 


And the provoking thing is, that but made most generously accessi- 
the translator knew better once. ble to all inquisitive in Faust lit. 
For have we not read in his poems erature, two much more musical 
printed for private circulation, lines?— 


“And the harvest to the reaper 
In long silvery billows heaves.” Th 


Is it too much to invoke 
“Third thoughts—those riper kind of first,” 


to replace them? Then, again, is phistopheles) address to the Em- 
there any advantage in the curious peror’s pious chancellor on the 
inversion of the Court fool’s (Me- track of heresy ?>— 


“TI see the scholar, sir, in what you say. 
What you ot touch, for you lies miles away.” 


Is there any valid objection to ‘‘touch not’’? followed by— 


« What you grasp not, no being has for you; his 
What you count not, you’re clear cannot be true; 
What you weigh not, neither weight nor size; 
What you coin not, is worthless in your eyes.” 


This seems every way better. in the First ‘ Faust,’ but now proud 
Again, there are unnecessary liber- of his mastery of the Fichtean phi- 
ties taken in thediverting dialogue losophy, and jovially contemptuous 
between Mephistopheles and the of his elders’ wisdom. These two 
young student, perplexed by him quatrains are good :— 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 


“ There is a time to learn; but, by your speech, 
You are, I see, yourself prepared to teach. 
Through many moons, and suns some few, 
Profound experience, doubtless, has been gained by you. 


BACCALAUREUS. 


Experience! Psha! Mere dust and scum! 
Mind, mind’s the thing! Mind free and growing! 
Of what man’s always known the sum, 

Confess it, is not worth the knowing.” 
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But when Mephistopheles .owns like the German, ‘‘ Das freut mich 
himself a fool in the presence of so sehr.’’ Why should not the other 
wisdom, the rejoinder, ‘‘ Most wise good couplet run— 
sgely spoken !”’ is needlessly un- 


“I am delighted! This I shan’t forget. 
The first old man of sense I ever met.” 


While the succeeding quatrain might be re-formed as follows :— 


MEPHISTOPHELES, 


“ For hidden treasured gold I sought, but hit 
On hideous ashes for my only pe 


BACCALAUREUS. 


That shiny skull of yours, admit, 
Is worth no more than are these hollow on this shelf.? 


The gentle reproof which fol- the sake of a rhyme to ‘fib,”’ 
lows is needlessly transformed, for into— 


“ Your tongue, my friend, methinks is rather glib.” 
When the literal would have answered just as well— 
«How rude you are, my friend, escapes your sight. 


BACCALAUREUS. - 
In German one must lie to be polite.” 


On the other hand Goethe’s cele- new under the sun,’’ could hardly 
brated caricature of Fichte, and be better rendered than they are 
his version of ‘‘ There is nothing here:— 


BACCALAUREUS. 


“ This is youth’s noblest calling and most fit! 
The world was not, till I created it. 
Out of the ocean I evoked the sun, 
With me the moon its course to run, 
To light my path the day its splendour wore, 
For me the earth her flowers and verdure bore. 
At my command, on yonder primal night, 
Did all the stars pour forth their glorious light. 
Who but myself bor your deliverance wrought 
From the harsh fetters of pedantic thought ? 
I with free soul, ecstatical and bright, 
Walk in the radiance of my inward light, 
With fearless step and joy-illumined mind. 
Before me brightness, darkness far behind. 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 


Well, go in pride, original, thy ways! 
Insight would make thee melancholy : 
What thought of wisdom or of vom 
Has not often thought in bygone days?” 


The third act of the Second part written shortly after the com- 
‘Faust’ was designed and in great pletion of the First ‘ Faust.’ It 
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forms a whole in itself, easily 
detachable from what precedes and 
follows it, and is of unequalled 
grace and finish. Its story is 
briefly this: Helen of Troy, evoked 
from the shades by Faust’s power- 
ful magic with twelve captive 
Trojan ~maidens, her attendants, 
stands in all her immortal love- 
liness before her long-forsaken 
palace at Sparta, just as she would 
have done in a second part of 
the ‘Troades’ of Euripides. Her 
bearing is that of an antique 
heroine ; her words spoken in the 
long iambic measure of the Greek 
stage, betray anxiety at the real 
meaning of the sacrifice which 
Menelaus has broken his stern and 
unrelenting silence during their 
homeward voyage to command her 
to prepare for him. The Chorus 
praise her beauty, congratulate her 
on her return home, and partake 
of her fears, in the varied lyric 
metres of the Hellenic drama. 
They stand grouped before the 
door in artistic repose, while the 
queen goes in to give her husband’s 
orders. They start when she re- 
turns, perplexed and amazed at 
the hideous half-shrouded form of 
Phorkyas crouching by her long- 
extinguished hearth. And when 
this spectre comes forth from the 
inner gloom into the bright sun- 
shine, they provoke its wrath by 
their exclamations of horror; and 
a Euripidean scolding-match ensues 
between them, in which Phorkyas 
by her hints stirs up in Helen 
a strange double consciousness, 
oppressed by which she faints in 
her attendants’ arms. Summoned 
from her trance by the voice of 
Phorkyas, she hears in sounding 
trochaic tetrameter of the axe 
which awaits her own white neck, 
and the noose prepared for her 
maidens. The ordinary iambics 
return when, in answer to r 
questions, Phorkyas begins to dis- 


[June 


close a plan for their rescue, A 
chieftain from the North has built 
a castle near the source of the 
Eurotas during Menelaus’ 

absence. He. and his followers 
have devices on their arms like 
those borne by the Seven against 
Thebes. He can shield them if 
the queen is willing to seek his 
protection. Helen hesitates. She 
cannot believe in the cruelty of 
her former spouse. But when the 
trumpets are heard announcing his 
approach, she assents, as dark mem- 
ories of Troy rise before her. Then 
mists veil the Spartan palace; and 
when they vanish as a choric song 
closes, Helen and her company 
find themselves standing in the 
court of a feudal castle, where 
Faust, attired as a medieval knight, 
advances to meet them, with pages 
and squires bearing a throne for 
Helen. Faust’s first address is in 
the shortened iambic of the modern 
drama, and soon the artless rhyme 
of the early chronicle and ballad 
strikes Helen’s ears, and provokes 
first her inquiry and then her 
imitation. It is thus that Faust 
woos her, and that she assents to 
his suit. His mailed warriors 
soon put to flight the force which 
essays her recapture; then the 
gloomy fortress vanishes, and the 
scene changes to the fabled Arca- 
dia. There is born Euphorion, the 
child of Faust and Helen, whose 
birth and infancy, like to those 
of Hermes in the Homeric Hymn, 
are sung in antique measure, and 
who unites in himself the traits 
of Phoebus and the son of Maia. 
And now the ancient tragedy 
develops into the modern opera: 
Faust and Helen have symbol- 
ised the reconciliation of the 
romantic and classic ‘schools of 
poetry ; the enrichment of Teutonic 
thought by Hellenic; the way in 
which medieval Christendom was 


moulded into modern Europe by 
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Roman law and by Greek letters— 
not ceasing the while to depict the 
search for beauty by one individual 
mind, and its purifying and en- 
nobling results. Euphorion, the 
result of their union, is, in one 
point of view, Goethe’s own poetic 
ius—in another, the modern 
in general; and, as is well 
known, Goethe, long after writing 
the greater portion of his ‘‘ Helena,”’ 


struck by Byron’s tragic fate no 


less than by his writings, gave 
several of his traits to Euphorion, 
and bewailed his early death in 
the dirge with which his opera 
closes. 

Opinions will always vary as to 
the value of this Intermezzo, as 
Goethe styled his ‘‘ Helena.’ To 
many minds not otherwise incap- 
able of appreciating it, it seems too 
remote from human interests and 
passions to deserve the character 
of the highest poetry, and to possess 


“Much have I seen and known, though my tresses 
Youthfully wanton still round my temples; ! 
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little other excellence than that of 
form; to others differently con- 
stituted, it has seemed a precious 
possession for ever, and one of the 
noblest fruits of its great author’s 
genius. That it is hard to trans- 
late will be apparent from the 
foregoing brief sketch. To Sir 
Theodore Martin, we believe, be- 
longs the praise of having been the 
first to render it into English with 
scrupulous attention to all its 
changeful metres; although two 
equally conscientious translators 
have published their versions be- 
fore his. How successful this 
portion of his work is, nothing but 
a perusal of the whole long third 
act can show the reader. We hesi- 
tate to give extracts. Here, how- 
ever, is the first part of the Aéschy- 
lean ode with which the Chorus 
declare their horror at the appari- 
tien of Phorkyas:— 






Horrors I’ve witnessed full many, the woful 
Wailings of warfare, the night-gloom of Troy, 


When it fell! 


Over the cloud-covered, dust-thickened din of 
Death-grappling foes, the Immortals, I heard them 


Shouting, dread clamour! heard I the brazen 
Voices of Discord 1esound through the field 


To the walls. 


And tongues of ed 


Flying I saw, yes smoke and glare, 
ying flame, 





Deities grimly stalk in wrath, 


Figures wonderful, gi 


tic, 


Striding through the dusky 


Fire-illumined gloom.” 


Here, again, is a specimen of the 
long iambics of the ordinary Greek 
tragic scene. It is part of the 


' speech by which Phorkyas (Mephis- 






topheles) terrifies Helen and her 
attendants, while unable to resist 
a sneer at their unsubstantial en- 


tities :— 


“Poor spectres! There ye stand like images of stone, 


Afeared to quit the day, the day which is not yours. 





metre, 
VOL. CXXXIX.—NO. DCCCXLVIII. 


1 May we thus correct “my temples around” ?—a needless neglect of Goethe’s 
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Mankind, that are no more than spectres, even as you, 

Bid to the sun, like you, reluctantly farewell ; 

Yet prayer nor mortal might can wrest them from their doom: 
All know, the end must come; yet few can welcome it. 
Enough! Your fate is sealed. So to the task at once! 
Spread here upon the dust the tissued carpet fine, 

That so the victim down right royally may kneel, 

And coiled within its folds, head shorn from trunk, but still 
With all due grace, may to the sepulchre be borne!” 


The many links of diverse rhythm Are then we 

and rhyme which connect this with | eet hig 

the tiny opera of Euphorion are  “* °™ 8t#clous bond a dream ? 

equally well copied. From that EUPHORION. 

opera itself these lines, in which Hark, hark, what thunder on the 

the maidens declare their delight Ocean? * 

in the brilliant youth, have all __ Its echoes roll from dale to dale, 

the grace and abandon of the a orn host in fierce commo- 
? 


original :— Dust, tempest, war, and woe, and 
wail! 
«When thou thine arms in air Death our doom, 
Gracefully crossest; } Not with gloom, 
When thou thy sunny hair But with welcome let us hail. 
Dancest and tossest ; 
When trips thy foot so light 
Over o meadow bright ; HELEN and FAUusT. 
When thy limbs come and go aa : 
Lightsomely to and fro,— sy eon anguish fates, 
Then thou thy goal has gained, y ’ 
Beautiful boy! EupHorion’s voice from beneath. 


All hearts, to thee enchained, 
Make thee their joy.” Let at yes — to the shades 


Or, again, these, in which they try 4 - 
to hold back their favourite from HELEN (¢o Faust). 
the war :— , ; ‘ aes 
“If rock and forest wold The bond of life is riven, and riven 
Cannot allure thee, the bond of love; 
Apples with cheeks of gold Bewailing both I say a bitter-sad fare- 
We shall ensure thee, well! 
Figs, and, in alleys spanned, And fling myself once more, yet once, 
Vines on the mountain-side. into your arms. 
Oh, in this darling land, Persephoneia, now receive my boy and 
Darling, abide! me! [ She vanishes.” 
ene. No one who is familiar with the 
— — oF enna day? ‘¢ Helena”’ in German will fail to 
Ww. mm. : ° . 
War is the signal-cry, see how well its musical effects are 
Conquer or die ! reproduced in the lines just quoted 
—notes which convey to us, as 
nothing else could, the rapid ripen- 
ing from childhood to boyhood, 


. . . + 


HELEN «itd FAustT. 


Ushered scarce to lite and gladness, from youth to matured power, of 


Scarce to day’s resplendent beam, : ° : 
Thou dost rush with giddy madness, Goethe’s typical poet, while his 
Where dismay and danger teem. heroine’s last solemn iambics strike 
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more a chord—the ground- 
of the whole piece—which 
instantly sets again vibrating its 
earlier strains in the mind. 
With Martin’s rendering of the 
ine for Byron we must own our- 
gives less satisfied than with the 
rest of his work in this act. There 
is a want of smoothness in its last 
stanza which might have been 
easily obviated. There is decided- 
a mistake in its first. It is a 
mistake, indeed, which Martin does 
not stand alone in making, for that 
erudite and experienced translator, 
Miss Swanwick, has made the 
game. But though he errs in 
company, we must still con- 
sider Martin here in error, and 
Anster and Bayard Taylor are on 
our side. The dirge begins with 


these two lines, in response to 
Euphorion’s last words— 


«Nicht allein! Wo du auch weilest, 
Denn wir glauben dich zu kennen ;” 


which are here translated — 


“Not alone! Where thou abidest, 
There we hope to know thee ever,”— 


instead of the literal parenthetic 
meaning, ‘‘ For we think we know 
thee,”—-by saying which words the 
Chorus pass from their character 
of Euphorion’s light-hearted play- 
mates into that of contemporary 
Europe, pronouncing its judgment 
on Byron’s career.“ The whole 
stanza is correctly rendered by 
Bayard Taylor :— 
“Not alone! where’er thou bidest ; 
For we know thee what thou art. 
Ah! if from the Day thou hidest, 
Still to thee will cling each heart. 
. Scarce we venture to lament thee, 
Singing, envious of thy fate; 
For in sun and storm were lent thee 
Song and courage fair and great.” 


The fourth act of his Second 
‘Faust’ was the work of Goethe at 
the age of eighty-three. It was 
written as the bridge between the 
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former part of the play and the 
considerably earlier fifth act. In 
it Faust’s experience of life is en- 
larged by a warlike campaign, in 
which he delivers the unnamed 
Emperor of the first act from a 
formidable competitor, and is by 
him rewarded with the lordship 
over a vast tract of country, which 
Faust spends his old age in re- 
claiming from the- waves. Thus 
his activity, purely selfish at first, 
then purified by the influence of 
poetry and art, has become at last 
decidedly beneficent. Mephisto- 
pheles has been outwitted, the 
compact of the earlier ‘ Faust’ is 
about to be annulled; and as it 
will be no selfish satisfaction which 
will lead Faust to say the fatal 
words which were to close his 
mortal career, there will be a free 
road open for the gifts from on 
high which are to work his finak 
deliverance. Therefore the close 
of the drama is to be the exact 
opposite of that of Marlowe’s 
‘Faustus.’ Evil still clings to 
Faust, as when he gives his rash 
order to force his aged neighbours 
to the exchange from which they 
shrink ; and by this remaining hold 
on him, Mephistopheles—recover- 
ing in’ the fifth act much of his 
pristine character so long in abey- 
ance-—does his utmost to profit. 
But Faust repels him, and rejegts 
his gifts bought by wrong-doing ; 
arid so when death comes, angels 
contend successfully with fiends 
for the possession of his soul; and 
under the guidance of a penitent 
spirit, whose name on earth was 
Margaret, it rises at last into the 
realm of light and joy. 

Such is the general interpretation 
of the somewhat blurred colours and 
wavering lines with which Goethe 
has drawn the close of Azs Divine 
Comedy. Men will read their own 
thoughts into it; but from its sub- 
ject, the fifth act, however ex- 
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plained, appeals to a far wider 
audience than do the former four, 
and should be read, even by those 
who skip all the earlier scenes of 
the Second ‘Faust,’ as the proper 
conclusion to the First. Goethe 
seems to have planned and partly 
executed it at no long interval 
after his earlier ‘ Faust ;’ and ac- 
cordingly, in it the human interest 
so long dormant revives. Mephis- 
topheles returns to his old malig- 
nant activity; Faust, ceasing to be 
a mere representative of modern 
art and science, becomes a man 
once more for whom hell and 
heaven are contending. True, the 
conditions of that great contest 
are to some extent misapprehended. 
Goethe’s deficient sense of moral 
evil as such, and the agnosticism 
which so fatally paralysed his high- 
est powers, make his representa- 
tions of things which he only 
partially believed unsatisfactory. 
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But nevertheless it is true that 
in the fifth act ‘the glow of 
evening recalls the morning bright. 
ness, the hymns of the Easter 
(in the First ‘ Faust’s’ noblest scene) 
resound again; Margaret once more 
invokes the virgin, but this time 
for another—and is heard, as of 
old by the Mater Dolorosa, so now 
from amidst the blaze of light 
which reveals the Mater Gloriosa,” 
In this act the translator’s diffi- 
culties thicken. Let us see how 
they have been met in the book 
before us. Omitting the somewhat 
irrelevant episode of Baucis and 
Philemon —an _after-thought of 
Goethe’s which would have formed 
a more suitable prelude to Faust’s 
final ruin than to his recovery—let 
us begin where Goethe began in 
the first years of this century, with 
the four mysterious grey midnight 
visitants to Faust’s palace. 


First SPECTRE. 


«“ My name, it is WANT. 


SECOND. 


And mine, it is BLAME. 


THIRD. 


Mine, CARE! 


FourRTH. 
NEcEsSITY, that is my name. 


THREE OF THEM. 


The door it is bolted, we cannot go in; 
A rich man dwells there, and we may not within. 


WANT. 


I fade to a shade there. 


BLAME. 
There I cease to be. 


NECESSITY. 
There the eye is too dainty to look upon me. 


CARE. 


Ye sisters, ye neither can enter, nor dare ; 
But the keyhole’s a portal sufficient for Care. 
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Grey sisters, away ! 


Here no more may we bide. 


BLAME. 
Where you go, there I go, and stick by your side. 
NECESSITY. 
On your heels I will follow, Necessity saith. 


THE THREE. 
The clouds they xoll up, disappears star on star, 


Behind there, behind ! 


From afar, from afar! 


He is coming, our brother is coming—Death! ” 


For the sake of a rhyme which 
is, after all, not demanded by the 
original, Guilt has been here un- 
warrantably replaced by Blame ; 
unwarrantably as far as the actual 
meaning of the German word 
Schuld goes, but with advantage 
to the general sense—for wealth, 
often a shield against reproach, is 
none against sin. The song of the 


ghastly grave-diggers—when Faust, 
having pronounced the fatal and 
long-delayed acknowledgment of 


satisfaction with the present mo- 
ment which entitles his spiritual 
foe to seize him, at last needs their 
services—is thus rendered :— 


LEMUR. 


“Who has with shovel and with spade ° tisfaction was felt in the contem- 


Built up the house so vilely ? 
CuHorus OF LEMURES. 


For this sad guest, in hempen vest, 
Tis finished much too highly. 


LEMUR. 

Who has so badly furnished it ? 

Chairs, tables, where are any ? 

CHorus OF LEMURES. 

Tis snug and strong, not let for long, 

The claimants are so many.” 
Here the first line of the chorus 
8 more correctly given by the 
other translators as an address 


to the corpse, ‘‘For shee, dull- 


guest,’’ &c. And the correction 
8 Important, as it makes the Le- 
mur impersonate the dead as the 
first speaker in the imaginary 


dialogue, and so greatly adds to 
its weird horror. On the other 
hand, Martin has ingeniously closed 
his second and fourth lines here 
with the double rhyme of the ori- 
ginal, which his predecessors have 
not managed to do. 

And now we approach the great- 
est technical difficulty of all, the 
hymns — parallel to the Easter 
chants of the first part, in their 
dactylic measure and double and 
triple rhymes—with which the 
angels advance to rescue the soul 
of Faust; rendered not incapa- 
ble of such rescue, according to 
Goethe’s theory, by its recent bene- 
volent activities, and by the fact 
that its one moment of supreme 


plation in advance of the well- 
being of others. Here every trans- 
lator has failed more or less, Sir 
T. Martin as little as any. But 
the waft of the angelic wings does 
not fan the air with the lightness 
of Goethe’s lines, in these :— 


“On light pinions oaring 
Heavenward, adoring, 
Follow, ye envoys, 

ing in trust 
Pardon to sinners, 
Life to the dust! 
As ye float onward 
On slow-beating wings, 
Send influence downward 
To kindle what’s fairest, 
Brightest, and rarest 
In all living things!” 


And the second line is decidedly 
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a mistake. It is not ‘‘ heaven- 
ward,’”’ but earthward, that the 
celestial squadron are moving on 
their mission of mercy. ‘‘ Heaven’s 
kindred ’’ is what the sense requires. 
The most beautiful of the choruses 
in the original—that with which 
the shower of roses begins—is rather 
degraded here by the homely word 
** posies.”’ ‘* Trailing’’ has no ex- 
cuse save the exigence of the 
rhyme, and ‘‘ perfume” is inade- 
quate to represent the idea of the 
balm of life conveyed by the ori- 
ginal Balsam. But it ends well. 
This is it: — 


“Ye radiant roses, 
Perfume exhaling, 
Fluttering, trailing, 
Life-giving posies, 
Floating on leafy wing, 
Blossoms half opening, 
Hasten to blow! 
Scatter around your Spring, 
Verdure and glow, 
Paradise bring 
To the sleeper below!” 


Dr Anster’s translation of Goethe’s 
lovely lines is, however, so much 
prettier, that one feels impelled 
to quote it, acknowledging at the 


same time that it indulges too. 


much in paraphrase to be a good 
model, and that its movement is 
quite a different one from his origi- 
nal’s:— 


“ Dazzling roses, dropping balm, 
With secret breath restoring 
Heaven’s life of happy calm! 
Fluttering down, up soaring, 
Plumy branchlings, winglets green, 
Buds, unsealed from timid screen, 
Wake into sudden blow! 

Burst out, celestial Spring, 
In green and purple glow, 
Your Paradises bring 

To him who sleeps below!” 


The final scene, where on the 
slope of an idealised Montserrat 
holy anchorites of the type of a 
St Anthony, a St Bernard, a St 
Francis, behold the gradual puri- 


fication of the spirit of Faust, is, 
much of it, here so rendered as to 
deserve high praise. Nothing can 


be better than the opening chorus, 


which depicts its scenery :— 


“ Forests, they wave around, 
Cliffs overhang the ground, 
Roots far their tendrils spread, 
Trees interlace o’erhead ; 
Brooks leap and sparkle clear, 
Sheltering caves darkle near; 
Harmlessly gliding round, 
Dumb lions roam, 

Honour the hallowed ground, 
Love’s blesséd home.” 


The song of the new-born infants’ 
spirits is also very good :— 


“‘ Hands intertwine in 
A circling ring, 
Feelings divine in 
Gladsomeness sing! 
God teaches you; hear Him, 
Trust in His grace: 
You, who revere Him, | 
Shall look on His face!” 


On the other hand, part of the 
description of the Blessed Virgin's 
appearance,—surrounded by Mar- 
garet and the other holy penitents, 
whose prayers have availed 0 
much for Faust,—is too long 
drawn out. It begins well with— 


« Here the outlook is free, 
The spirit aspiring ! 
Women I yonder see 
Floating up, quiring. 
Midmost, in wondrous sheen, 
Star-crowned and beaming, 
Lo! there is Heaven’s queen, 
Gloriously gleaming ! 


Light cloudlets free 

Around her are bent; 
Women they be, 

That have sinned and repent.” 


But Goethe’s next four lines are 
expanded by Sir Theodore Martin 
into seven! This diffuse passage 
is, however, followed by an excel- 
lent quatrain :— 


“To thee, whom passion could not 


touch, 
Still, still it hath been granted, 
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That those who fall, through loving 


much, 
May come with trust undaunted.” 


The address of the three typical 
itents to the Virgin is some- 
what marred by a reverse in the 
rhymes, which here spoil its even 
flow; and Margaret’s prayer to the 
Mater Gloriosa is not quite satis- 
factory. Its character is, of course, 
determined by the way in which 
her appeal to the Mater Dolorosa 
in the First ‘ Faust’ is rendered. 
To match his earlier version, Sir 
T. Martin here gives us :— 
“Incline, incline, 
Peerless one, bright 
With effulgence of light, 
Unto my bliss thy glance benign! 
He, loved the first, the last 
All trouble, struggle past, 
Returns,—he is mine!” 
Bayard Taylor has here done bet- 
ter, suggesting, as Goethe has done, 
without expressing, what the last 
line says here :— 
“Incline, O maiden, 
With mercy laden, 
In light unfading, 
Thy gracious countenance 
bliss ! 
My loved, my lover, 
His trials over 
In yonder world, 
this!” 


But, generally speaking, the bal- 
ance inclines the other way. 

In all the qualities which will at- 
tract the general attention—clear- 
ness, poetic power, and musical ex- 
pression—Sir T. Martin’s Second 
‘Faust’ surpasses the versions previ- 
ously given to the English public; 
and whoever reads it along with 
Bayard Taylor’s notes and an oc- 
casional glance at his text for the 
sake of rhymes and rhythms, will 
only have Goethe—or himself—to 
complain of, if he fails to under- 
Stand what is now almost as ac- 


upon my 


returns to me in 
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cessible to the English as to the 
German reader. 

As the dawn reappears in the 
evening, not only in the master- 
piece which we have been survey- 
ing under such able guidance, but 
also in many a life’s and many a 
nation’s story—so, on the shelf 
enriched by Sir Theodore Martin’s 
charming and brilliant verse, the 
rank of translations begins with 
his early work, when, with the 
lamented Aytoun for his coad- 
jutor, he rivalled Lord Lytton’s 
‘ Ballads of Schiller’ by his ‘ Bal- 
lads of Goethe’; and now ends 
with his successful completion of 
a much harder enterprise, in the 
Second Part of ‘Faust.’ How much 
good writing fills the intervening 
space! Not to speak of versions 
of lesser authors, the eye falls on 
a Dante’s ‘ Vita Nuova,’ on a First 
‘Faust,’ on a Horace, the com- 
peer of the best, and on an excel- 
lent and so far unique Catullus. 
These two last-named books will 
always find admiring readers ; 
while, from the nature of their 
subjects, Dante’s religious and 
Goethe’s philosophic mysticism 
will attract fewer, but not less 
admiring. For those who do care 
to tread their labyrinths, will, as 
they penetrate them with unex- 
pected ease, wax louder and louder 
in praise of a leader to whose inex- 
haustibly youthful spirit toil seems 
a pleasure, and difficulty aspur; and 
gather round him as they emerge 
into daylight to congratulate him 
on such a crown to his work as is 
set on it by the book before us. 

« La vita al fin, e il di loda la sera.” 

But in this case men may hope 
that the end is still afar off, and 
that for some time yet the. praise 
of the evening may ring out clearer 
and sweeter than ever. 
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THE country around us being for 
miles covered with snow, and the 
beauties of nature, like our best 
sentiments, being hidden from view, 
I turned about for an hour’s pleas- 
ant converse with any book in the 
library which I thought might 
readily give it me. 

Was it to be French, or German, 
or English? I cared not much 
which, provided it was not one 
of those specially recommended in 
Sir John Lubbock’s list—wherein, 
by the way, I was grieved to no- 
tice at the time that neither 
About’s works on Greece, nor Hof- 
mann’s fairy tales, nor Mr Disraeli’s 
historical novels, were included. 

It seemed to me that to con- 
/ verse with Marcus Aurelius, Confu- 
cius, Aristotle, or Mohammed,when 
the snow was deep on the ground, 
and the sun had refused us its 
light for half .a year, was to in- 
sult those great men, whose brains 
had dilated under the ‘beneficial 
influence of a southern sky, by 
bringing to the comprehension of 
their writings a frozen and con- 
tracted intellect. 

Nor had I much spirit for theo- 
logical controversy, and considered 
Jeremy Taylor a better guide to 
holy dying, which I did not wish 
to do just yet, than to holy living, 
which I was forced to endure in- 
doors. 

As to poetry, I felt more in- 
clined to read the ‘ Shahnameh’ in 
the original, because I could not 
understand it, than the second part 
of ‘ Faust,’ or any portion of the 
‘ Niebelungen.’ 

Indeed, so ill-conditioned was 
my frame of mind, that, had Sir 
John himself recommended me to 
find solace in Hume’s ‘ England,’ 
or Bacon’s ‘Novum Organum,’ or, 
as a last resource, in Berkeley’s 


‘Human Knowledge,’ I would have 
allowed him to despoil my library 
of all such works mentioned in his 
indigestible list as I possessed, so 
that I might not again be tempted 
by Grote, or Carlyle, or Marivaux, 

Fortunately I never got so far 
as the book-shelves, or in my de- 
spair some act of vandalism might 


have sullied the reputation of a . 


lover of literature in ordinary 
times, and the innocent cause 
which saved so many precious 
works from destruction was the 
casual appearance on a table of 
some reports of the Civil Service 
Commissioners. 

Here were treasures of informa- 
tion, I reflected. Here, within a 
volume, could I indulge in a pleas- 
ant talk with every and any author, 
in every possible or impossible 
language. 

Here would I find the pr 
made by the aspiring youths of 
Great Britain, and rejoice after 
the event upon what must have 
caused themselves and their friends 
at the time unbounded satisfaction. 
Herein would I surely be able to 
trace that wholesome teaching 
which is the boast of this country, 
and the progress made by students 
in the many subjects which go to 
make up a complete education for 
the service of the state. No won- 
der that in the prospect of reading, 
comparing, noting, thinking, judg- 
ing, I found all the elements of a 
pleasant education. 

I took an arm-chair, and placed 
it as near the fire as I could with 
security to it and comfort to my- 
self, brought out a sharp pencil, 
and feeling quite satisfied with my 
arrangements, proceeded to open 
one of the interesting volumes. 

Where in France could such 


a book be produced, showing the — 
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magnificent attainments at the en- 
trance into life of a hard-working, 
instaking, energetic youth? The 
thought was patriotic, and remem- 
presently my own experi- 
ence of French teaching, a passage 
of Dumas the younger forced itself 
into my mind :— 

« We marvel at the immorality, the 
scepticism, and the depravation of 
modern times! Enter any college 
you may meet; stir up that apparent 
youth ; call to the surface what lies at 
the bottom ; analyse that mud, and you 
will no longer be surprised. The well 
haslong been poisoned, and he who 
has not been a child never becomes a 


man.” } 


Why these terrible words from 
the lips of a distinguished French- 
man should have recurred to me, 
Iknow not, unless apprehensions 
as to the future of English schools 
were mixed up with them in my 
thoughts. 

They were startling enough, how- 
ever, to make me ponder over them 
before opening the report, and 
to think of the causes which could 
bring about such results. I had 
not far to go. 

Leisure hours in French schools 
are too much devoted to profitless 
chatter ; and those bodily exercises 
which purify the blood and quicken 
it are not sufficiently encouraged. 

Lycées in my day and in Dumas’s 
day, whatever they are now—and 
I understand they are even worse 
than then—were not frequented 
by boys,—at least those were not 
boys, those creatures who looked 
so prematurely old, whose theme 
was not of healthy pleasure but of 
forbidden amusements ! 

What cared they for sports and 
outdoor exercise, who loved to 
huddle in a corner and listen with 
fager intent to what the latest 
play, the most recent novel, the 
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last revealed misery of Paris, could 
supply as food to their diseased 
imaginations ! 

What charm could outward na- 
ture have for them, when in their 
earliest years they had never been 
taught to commune with her, but 
were allowed to waste their best 
hours in the regrettable acquisi- 
tion of notions of depravity ! 

What delight could they find 
in the honest purity and respect- 
able simplicity of home, who had 
before the time acquired a painful 
knowledge of all that deprives 
home of its charm, its blessings, 
and its peace ! 

How are the generous impulses 
of a naturally noble disposition to 
be heard in the tumult raised by 
the longings of undeveloped pas- 
sions, or the cravings of a mind 
sullied on the very threshold of 
existence? This is no more than 
the truth as regards what may 
reasonably be expected from those 
who have the misfortune of attend- 
ing those atheistic establishments 
provided for its youth by the pater- 
nal government of France, who 
believe that instruction and educa- 
tion are one and the same thing, 
and do not see that the teaching 
of religion is the one safeguard of 
morality, order, and discipline. 

Nor are the masters they ap- 
point to blame ; they look to their 
pay and their lectures. What mat- 
ters education, provided instruc- 
tion is liberally bestowed? What 
signfies it if the child prefers the 
tangible things of this world—or 
rather, those which he will be 
able some day to see, to touch, to 
enjoy—to the teachings of in- 
visible things, which cannot im- 
press his senses, though in the 
shape of popular prejudices they 
may knock at the door of his in- 
most heart ? 





1 L’affaire Clémenceau. 
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That is not the object of a pro- 
fessor’s existence. He is not paid 
for it. The boys who frequent the 
dycées have come there to be taught 
reality, not religious fancies; and 
if their imagination runs riot, and 
they subsequently deify matter, 
that is their own look-out. They 
should not be so silly. But to 
guide those youthful minds, so 
prone to exaggerate all things, 
what business is that of the mas- 
ters in their relation to the 
students ? 

Thus the boys are left to com- 
mune among themselves ; to gratify 
their unwholesome curiosity ; to 
be satiated with life before they 
have even tasted of its sweets; to 
look down upon the clergy as men 
who deprive pupils of liberty and 
of knowledge, because they strive 
to give them a few years of boy- 
hood, and to strengthen in them 
that great solace of man, a reli- 
gious sense—the only comfort and 
the only strength which they will 
have to invoke in those desperate 
struggles which are sure to accom- 
pany the more pleasurable mo- 
ments of their lives. 

And then, of course, occured to 
me those painful reflections which 
the prospect in the future of a Brit- 
ish Government taking under its 
unconcerned care the education of 
England’s youth engendered ; while 
I hoped that the day is still distant 
when our denominational system 
may suffer from the same causes 
that have poisoned the minds of 
Frenchmen, have levelled their 
literature to the gutter, their art 
to a servile imitation instead of a 
healthy rendering of material na- 
ture, and their ambition to the 
upsetting of all institutions which, 
deriving their strength from a 
divine law, have caused the law 
of man to be hitherto equally 
respected. 

But all this while the volume 


lay heavily on my knees, and from 
a consideration of the French J 
naturally turned to the French 
papers set for examination, just 


to see how high was the standard 


of excellency in this respect re. 
quired of and obtained by those 
whose profession called upon them 
to qualify in that delightful lan. 
guage. Alas! a long perusal, en. 
joyed thoroughly because of the 
continual merriment which it pro- 
duced, soon convinced me that the 
efforts of the pupils, however 
praiseworthy they might be, were 
wholly inadequate to cope with 
the practical joking propensities of 
those who were appointed to ex- 
amine them. . 

I have no idea who these exam- 
iners may be, nor how they contrive 
to get up their subjects to suit the 
kind of candidate to whom they 
are requested to grant or refuse a 
certificate of proficiency; but I do 
think the public have a right to 
expect something like fair play, 
when to obtain for their children 
an acquaintance with a foreign 
tongue they expend large sums, 
and sometimes that which they can 
ill afford. 

It is a thousand pities that we 
have not some international insti- 
tution or college for the express 
purpose of teaching foreign lan- 
guages, wherein certificated mas- 
ters from foreign countries, under 
a well-directed board of control, 
could prepare students in those lan- 
guages which the enormous extent 
of our empire renders it imperative 
that nearly a third of England's 
sons should become acquainted 
with, for the prosecution of their 
calling. 

The conferring of degrees might 
not even be necessary, though ad- 
visable; but a. certificate of profi- 
ciency from such a school would at 
least act as a passport to poor and 
rich, and would advan 
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supersede the incongruous exam- 
jnations in languages now carried 
on by the Civil Service. 

_ For it is really too bad that, be- 
sides the chances of competition, a 
candidate who has studied con- 
scientiously should run the risk of 
failure, because at seventeen or 
eighteen years of age he has not 
been able to master the technical 
or scientific terms of a language 
not his own, or contrived to make 
himself a proficient in the slang or 
afectations of any given foreign 
tongue. 

Again, I cannot see, nor indeed 
can any reasonable thinking man 
conceive, why, if it be a rule ofthe 
Civil Service examiners to test the 
knowledge of the candidates by 
the amount of technical terms 
they are able to render into Eng- 
lish, there should not at least be 
an indication of their wishes in 
this respect. 

At present, judging by the kind 
of subjects given for translation, it 
would seem that, instead of study- 
ing the polite classical language of 
France, students for the Civil Ser- 
vice of India would do better to 
devote some time, say, in an archi- 
tect’s office in Paris, or the labora- 
tory of a chemist at Montargis ; 
and young men anxious to legis- 
late on behalf of England in the 
Straits Settlements and Ceylon, to 
spend a few months -in a_ glass- 
blower’s establishment at St Gobain 
or Carcassonne. 

Aspirants to the post of assist- 
ants in the British Museum should 
proceed to Asniéres and gather 
from some canotier de la Seine what 
are the French equivalents for the 
sporting terms they are likely to 
be examined in before they can 
enter their very sportless occupa- 
tions. 

Candidates for the Foreign Office 
would find it profitable to learn 
farming with Tartarin de Taras- 
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con, or be called to the bar of 
Nantes; while young men anxious 
to be of use at the Admiralty, 
need not go further than the ‘‘ Lib- 
rairie Hachette’’ near Charing 
Cross, and make themselves well 
acquainted with the style of French 
spoken by 4 petit Bod. 

Seriously, if a knowledge of 
technical terms (and nobody living 
possesses a full knowledge of them 
even in their own maternal tongue) 
is to the Civil Service examiners 
a test ot proficiency in a foreign 
language, would it not be natural 
to examine the candidate in such 
technical terms as relate more or 
less to the profession he is en- 
deavouring to embrace? 

What, for instance, can a clerk 
preparing for the Admiralty be 
supposed to know about ‘les - 
rennes . . . couvertes d’un léger 
duvet, nues et grises . . . d’autres 
ayant perdu l’épiderme velu ”’ ? 

An Englishman examining 
French boys in his own language, 
might as well ask them to trans- 
late some passage relating to the 
laws of cricket, or to the ordinary 
mode pursued in shooting razor- 
bills and puffins of the auk kind. 

It would amuse us to see a 
Frenchman’s translation of the 
rule that ‘‘ a striker is out if either 
of the bails be bowled off, or ifa_ 
stump be bowled out of the ground.”’ 
Perhaps the examiners were curi- 
ous to see how the candidates would 
acquit themselves in the matter of 
the reindeer. 

For my part to use a good sound 
French expression, ‘‘ j’ai l’épiderme 
sensibla,’’ and I am glad I was not 
one of those candidates. 

A more serious aspect of the 
question arises, however, trom the 
fact that the highest marks ob- 
tained by the Admiralty candidates 
to whom this practical joke was 
played, was go out of a possible 
total of 200, a clear proof that 
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the paper was beyond their power ; 
though, even if the subject was 
optional, the fact of the candidates 
wishing to be examined in French 
shows that they had at least de- 
voted time and money in endeav- 
ouring to learn it. 

This reindeer paper was given 
in October, and tor some reason or 
another was repeated in Novem- 
ber, when it appears to have been 
easily disposed of by a candidate 
for the diplomatic service. 

Would he have done as well in 
October? I daresay he would. 
But why, when the literature of 
France is so vast, cannot an ex- 
aminer take the trouble of issuing 
a fresh paper, instead of giving 
again one which, by chance or 
any fortuitous circumstance, may 
have become known to the con- 
fraternity of crammers, and been 
given by them to their pupils in 
the interval. 

I insinuate nothing; but I de- 
liberately state that my business is 
with the Civil Service system of 
examination, which in the matter 
of French, Spanish, Italian, and 
German, seems to me to be based 
on an altogether wrong apprecia- 
tion ot what the requirements of 
young men of eighteen and twenty 
can possibly be. 

. I further would suggest that 
there is not fairness in the fact 
that while a candidate for the 
diplomatic service may have had 
personal experience of /a chasse aux 
rennes, the would-be clerk at the 
Admiralty does not generally spring 
from the class of men who have 
either had time or means to devote 
to such pleasurable pastime. 

Why, again, must a student in- 
terpreter in Japan imbibe, even by 
translating, a detestation of alms- 
giving, ‘‘La défaillance morale, 
la dégradation qu’engendre l’au 
méne ’’? or an Admiralty engineer 
student be given passages such as, 
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‘©A me lécher la main délicate. 
ment,’’ and ‘‘A le baiser sur son 
nez froid ’’ ? 

Assistants in the British Muse. 
um are supposed to be fond of 
chasse au canard sauvage ; and ca- 
dets at Ceylon, Strait Settlements, 
and Hong-Kong, must know every- 
thing about /es vitraux d ortent.” 

I really wish harm to no one; 
but it wonld rejoice my heart to 
see these examiners, if they are 
French, which I don’t think they 
are, translating into that lan 
an English coachbuilder’s account, 
or a mason’s estimate of cost of 
building, or an architect’s exposi- 
tion ot his plans—always suppos- 
ing that they are not themselves 
coachbuilders, masons, or archi- 
tects by trade and profession. 

We pass by the gentlemen who 
wish to enter the India Forest 
service, and who have to translate 
such sonorous rubbish as ‘la féo- 
dalité rasant les murailles des don- 
jons inaccessibles et trouant les 
poitrines des chevaliers,”” and come 
to the Foreign Office and diplomatic 
service, where French is as essen- 
tial a portion of the examination 
as English itself. 

To these gentlemen one paper 
sets forth that ‘‘des batteurs en 
grange faisaient entendre le bruit 
cadencé de leurs fiéaux.” 

It is true that what comes but 
once in a lifetime is worth a little 
trouble; and the young man who 
acquitted himself satisfactorily of 
this task may rest assured that by 
satisfying his examiner, the world, 
if he lives to a hundred, will never 
require him to repeat the phrase, 
except as a quotation from a Civil 
Service idyl. 

The nineteenth century ‘‘a troué 
la poitrine de ce petit tableau 
champétre.”’ But it appears that.a 
diplomat is bound to know that 
there is still ‘‘ une paysanne en S& 
bots qui jetait du grain aux poules. 
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The occurrence is perhaps trivial: 
it was evidently deemed so ; for in 
yiew of correcting the bucolic sim- 
plicity of the statement and to 
another style, the following 
paper was produced :— 
«“ Maitre Gabissol était l’aigle du 
parreau de Mende; aigle un peu dé- 
umé par cinquante hivers, un peu 
enroué par ses longs services de cours 
d’assises. L’audience eut paru man- 
, si l'on n’avait apergu au banc 
fes avocats ou dans les couloirs cette 
robe lustrée de vétusté, ce visage légére 
ment grélé empreint d’une bonhomie 
narquoise ; cette toque, tantét retom- 
pant sur les yeux, tantdt rejetée 
en arriére, suivant les timidités de 
lexorde ou les ardeurs de la péro- 
raison. Il traitait ses confréres, son 
public, les juges, les jurés, avec une 
aisance et une intimité qui n’étaient 
pas sans quelque sentiment de sa supé- 
riorité et de sa force. Les jeunes 
stagiaires s’amusaient de ses manies, 
parodiaient ses tics, ses phrases a 
effet, l’audace de ses métaphores, 
mais pas trop haut, car il avait le bec 
et les ongles. S'il lui arrivait d’étre 
diffus ou prolixe, les magistrats l’écou- 
taient avec une résignation complai- 
sante, et il était rare que le président 
lui dit d’'abréger. On savait d’avance 
lemoment ov il s'essuyazt le front avec 
son mouchoir 4 carreaux, ou dans le 
désordre de son geste, ses lunettes 
remontant jusqu’au bord de sa toque, 
il profiterait de la circonstance pour 
savourer une prise. On pouvait pré- 
dire la minute décisive ov il suppléait 
aux notes de sa voix, éraillée dans le 
haut, par une effusion latrymatoire ou 
un effet de pantomime, légéres taches 
au soleil, petits ridicules dont ons’égay- 
ait 2 huis-clos et en famille, mais qui 
ne diminuaient pas d’un millimétre 
une renommée dont on était fier. 
Compatriotes et confréres se hAtaient 
de reprendre M. Gabissol au sérieux, 
dés qu'un étranger leur en parlait ou 
qu'un avocat de cour royale faisait 
mine de la toiser.” 


Ihave transcribed it i” soto, as a 
sample of what I contend,—viz., 
that young students of the French 


language cannot be supposed to 
know such lawyer’s expressions or 
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intimate locutions as aigle du bar- 
vreau; robe tlustrée de vétusté; 
visage grélé; bonhomie narquoise 
(in the language of the classics, 
narquois meant a sly thief, and it 
is only in this century that the 
thief has disappeared, and the sig- 
nification sly or mocking has re- 
mained); “midités de lexorde; 
jeunes stagiaires ; parodier un tic ; 
une phrase a effet; bec et ongle ; 
mouchoir &@ carreqaux; désordre 
@un geste; savourer une prise; 
voix éraillée dans le -haut ; s’égayer 
@ huis-clos,—but I give it also as 
an instance of how carefully these 
papers are prepared by the exami- 
ners, from whom it might be inter- 
esting to hear how the following 

e is ‘Qn _savait 
d’avance le moment ou il s’essuyatt 
le front avec son mouchoir 4a car- 
reaux.”” If he was then mopping 
his forehead, it is clear that every- 
body saw it, and no one need have 
foreseen it; but the phrase con- 
tinues, ‘‘Ou, dans le désordre de 
son geste, ses lunettes remontant 
jusqu’au bord de sa toque, il profi- 
terait,”’ &c. 

It would further be a boon if 
they would explain why they write 
légéres instead of “géres; and 
though I do not dislike the ex- 
pression reprendre au sérieux, I 
would be personally grateful to 
hear that it is a French locution 
in use. 

For my part I am anxious de 
prendre au sérieux the French 
examiners of her Majesty’s Civil 
Service, and bid them, in the in- 
terests of the public, mend their 
evil ways; I am even further dis- 
posed de des reprendre, not in the 
sense as desired to be conveyed 
above, but in its castigating mean- 
ing, for wasting the money of poor 
people, who at present see every 
office in the city filled with foreign- 
ers, because of their ability to 
speak languages sufficiently well to 
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be useful to their employers, and 
are unable to turn their expendi- 
ture upon those languages to the 
benefit of their own children. 

We have a right, old and young, 
to expect fair play; and to be use- 
ful in diplomacy, in a Government 
office in India or in China, it is 
not necessary for English youths 
to know such words as simarre, 
épatant, patibulaire and enchevitre. 
ment, any more than it is requisite 
for French boys learning English 
to be acquainted with the language 
of Chaucer—for simarre is the 
present name for the chamarre or 
robe of that period—or that of the 
sporting journals of the present 
day, to the choice expressions of 
which éfatant is an equivalent. 

If the boy of eighteen is not to 
be protected against the practical 
impossibility at his age of being 
even crammed toa thorough mas- 
tery of the languages of Louis XIV. 
and of M. Grévy, then better give 
up the farce of examining him at 
all, and still more that of occa- 
sionally giving certificates of pro- 
ficiency, where those who can form 
an opinion well know the impossi- 
bility, except under rare and very 
exceptional circumstances, of the 
candidate really deserving it; but 
if the joke is to be continued, 
let it at least have limits, and let 
the candidate be given a list of 
authors to read and to study, and 
from any one of whom he may 
expect his examination papers to 
be selected. 

This is done in France for French 
candidates to University honours ; 
surely it can be done for English 
boys who have to go up before the 
Civil Service Commission ; and if I 
may be permitted to do so, I would 
humbly suggest to her Majesty’s 
Civil Service Commissioner’s that 
there is as much difference between 
the French of Bossuet and that of 


Victor Hugo as there is between 


the English of Addison and that 


of Carlyle, supplementing the sug- 
gestion by the remark, that if 
the splendid periods of Bossuet, 
Fénélon, and Massillon—to wit, 
the latter’s description of: ambj- 
tion—do not constitute in their 
minds a field sufficiently extensive 
to test the knowledge of French 


possessed by a candidate, Alexandre 


Dumas the younger, Ernest Renan, 
le Comte d’Haussonville, Gustave 
Droz, Georges Sand, and Madame 
Emile de Girardin would supply all 
possible wants in the way of oppo- 
site thoughts and opinions, but 
equally polished modern French. 

Take, for instance, the magnifi- 
cent passage in ‘ L’affaire Clémen- 
ceau,’ which precedes the considera- 
tions on French colleges to which I 
have already referred :— 


“ Maintenant que je me rappelle les 
termes dont le sens m’échappait alors 
et dent ces jeunes imaginations déja 
salies par des curiosités hatives, se 
servaient 4 mon endroit; termes que 
les hommes ne prononcent plus entre 
eux aprés un certain age, méme dans 
la colére, le dédain ou l’ivresse; im- 
mondices du langage qu’on ne retrouve 

u’a de rares intervalle sur les murs 

es chemins de barriére avec les autres 
immondices de l'humanité: je me de- 
mande quel secret et invincible ennemi 
de Dieu peut souiller ainsi les lévres 
lesprit et l'dme de petits étres a peine 
échappés de ses mains et suspendus 
encore au sein de la vierge nature.” 


It is difficult to frame a sentence 
better than this; and a good trans- 
lation of it would do more credit 
to the candidate than his ability to 
render into English ‘‘le baiser sur 
son nez froid.”’ 

Take one of the last productions 
of Gustave Droz, ‘ Tristesses et 
Sourires.’ There is scarcely a line 
in it from beginning to end that is 
not better for testing knowledge of 
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French than any paper issued 
within the last ten years by the 
Civil Service Commissioners for 

u 5 
a add give full marks to the 
Englishman who could approxi- 
mately render the beautifully 


inted little scene described in 
these lines :— 


“Que dire & deux jeunes mariés 


que l'on surprend le soir au coin du 
« tandis qu’ils admirent ensemble 
leur nouveau-né, gigotant dans ses 
langes? Ils détaillent les merveilles 
deleur ouvrage, s’en font les honneurs, 
saiment dans cet enfant qui fait encore 
partie d’eux mémes, pour ainsi dire, et 
nest que le point deélicieux ou leurs 
ceurs se touchent, le terrain neutre ou 
depart et d'autre on déposeses baisers.” 


Not that these modern French 
writers do not use expressions un- 
known to the age of Louis XIV., 
such as, in the passage above, the 
expressive word gigotant; but if 
the candidates were told what 
authors to read and study, the 
responsibility of understanding 
thm would rest upon them, 
whereas at present the impossi- 
bility to understand the French 
given by the examiners of the 
Civil Service is due to the latter’s 
want of method and intelligence. 
These remarks, however, might have 
little weight unless I could show 
by the results the truth of my pro- 
position that the task set to can- 
didates is too hard a one. 

Taking the report which first 
met my eye, I find it to be the 
ath, referring to the year 1882. 
The French papers given are not 
%0 difficult as those I have seen in 
other reports, and the results are 
therefore all the more eloquent. 

Having taking the pains of ascer- 
taining what proportion of candi- 
dates examined in French obtained 
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half the marks—that is to say, 
actually qualified —I discovered 
that, leaving the naval, military, 
and Civil Service of India candi- 
dates, upon whom we may have a 
word to say later, out of the ques- 
tion, and referring only to the 
young men classified in the report 
under Tables C and D, 228 young- 
sters were examined in French dur- 
ing the year 1882, whether at their 
option or as an obligatory condi- 
tion of the examination. 

_ Nineteen examinations were held, 
and the total number who received 
certificates of qualification was 73, 
or one-third of the total number 
of candidates. 

The total number of marks ob- 
tained by these 228 candidates was 
21,054, out ofa possible total of 
69,025, or not nearly one-third of 
the marks obtainable. 

But if 21,054—viz., the marks 
obtained—be divided by 228, the 
number of candidates who obtained 
them, it will be seen that no more 
than 92 marks can be credited to 
each candidate; and that the mean 
average of marks to be obtained be- 
ing 280, with a qualifying standard 
of 140, candidates by obtaining 92 
marks only, fell short of the quali- 
fying numbers by no less than 48 
marks. 

This is surely significative of 
excessive difficulties encountered. 

For if we take the Foreign Office, 
where French is so requisite, and 
the British Museum, where surely 
a knowledge of it is indispensable, 
we find by the following tables th.t 
34 candidates for appointment un- 
der the Foreign Office only got 38 
marks each above the qualification 
standard of 36734 ; while the British 
Museum candidates were 36 marks 
each below the qualifying standard 
of 150:— 
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A rapid glance at the military unsuccessful candidates have their 


examination statistics for Wool- 
wich and Sandhurst reveals very 
nearly the same state of things, 
though in this case none of the 


Candidates. 
Woolwich, 50 obtained 
Sandhurst, 73 » 

Do. 7 


130 


Or, ” 
Which indicates that were the 
marks 280 instead of 2000, the suc- 
cessful military candidates would 
average 122 to the civilian’s 92, 


Marks. 
352229 
74,398 


114,899 


marks recorded, and hence the 
average marks for French of the 
successful ones is somewhat fa 
voured by the omission. 


out of a possible 
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100,000 
146,000 
10,000 


256,000 


59272 
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Even those Admirable Crichtons, 
the Indian Civil Service 
dates are below the qualifying 
standard, as can be seen by the 


but still be 18 each behind a following table :— 


qualifying standard. 


a 
6 
¢ 


18 
26 


84 


4,41 


” 
” 


” 


5,618 


16,899 


40 candidates got 6,870 marks out of a possible 20,000 


I 7,200 


” 
” 
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Or close on 23 marks each below 
the qualification figure. 

But when we come to the little 
naval cadets, and may presume 
that the French papers given to 
them are more in harmony with 
the knowledge obtainable at their 
tender age, we suddenly find a 
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great change—one, indeed, that 
more than justifies our contention, 
that were the examinations better 
suited to candidates, the results 
would prove more satisfactory to 
the public. 

Two records of examinations for 
the navy reveal the following: — 





No. of 


Maximum for 
Candidates. candidate. 


Marks 
abtainable. 





24 


200 
36 ; 200 


4800 
4884 7200 





60 








8094 














In other words, nearly 35 marks 
each for 60 cadets above the quali- 
fying standard. And thus the navy 
inits youngest personnel saves the 
credit of the nation in this partic- 
ular branch of knowledge. 

I may have occasion to deal with 
German as I have with French. I 
trust the result will not be still 
more disappointing. But if the 
country can wake up to the neces- 
sity of having such a college as I 
have hinted at; could royalty, 
who are such excellent linguists, 
see their way to take the matter 
under their patronage ; and lastly, 
could parents feel confident that 
fair treatment would be in store 

VOL. CXXXIX.—NO. DCCCXLVIII. 


for their children, were they pos- 
sessed of such a certificate of know- 
ledge of any foreign tongue as 
euen the Civil Service of the Crown 
would not presume or dare to ig- 
nore,—then, indeed, would many 
posts now filled by aliens become 
legitimately occupied by British 
born subjects, and Government ap- 
pointments be filled by hard work- 
ing, painstaking men, whose know- 
ledge of French or German or 
Italian would not savour of the 
crammer’s school, but of sound 
teaching by foreign masters in an 
International College under British 
control. 
Husert E. H. JERNINGHAM, 


35 
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THE CRACK OF DOOM.—CONCLUSION. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


WHILE the Count was engaged 
in coming to an understanding 
with his brother-in-law, other 
friends of his were anxiously seek- 
ing an opportunity for coming to 
an understanding with him. 

Stephen Millerby knew that the 
Count had an appointment with 
Mr Quickset to rehearse the magic- 
lantern illustrations in the hall 
where the lecture was to be de- 
livered next evening. The Count 
was certain to be there if he had 
not taken fright and fled the coun- 
try, which Stephen sincerely hoped 
that he had done. But if the 
reckless youth did come, his kindly 
adviser knew that it might be dif- 
ficult to get a word with him in 
private He went into Norport, 
therefore, immediately after the 
scene in the drawing-room at 
Hardhill, thinking to waylay and 
firmly admonish the pretended 
Count before the hour fixed for 
the rehearsal. 

He called at his hotel about six 
o’clock, but the Count had not 
arrived. Then it occurred to him 
that, if he came at all from London, 
he must arrive by a train reaching 
Norport about half-past seven, 
and passing through to Slagsalve. 

The Count did not come by that 
train; but as he waited on the 
platform for it, Stephen had his 
mind considerably relieved about 
Miss Douglas. That young lady 
had spoken as if she intended to 
take refuge in one of the hotels of 
Norport; and as Stephen knew 
that all the better sort were crowd- 
ed, he did not like the idea of the 
difficulties that the unprotected 
female might be exposed to. It 
was a slur upon the hospitality 


of the good people of Hardhill ; 


but what could they do? She 
would not stay, and they could 
not compel her to stay against her 
will. It was one of those distress. 
ing ills of life for which there is no 
remedy, which must be endured 
because they can’t be cured; still, 
none the less, but rather all the 
more, it was an uncomfortable sub- 
ject to think about. And Stephen 
was sincerely relieved when he saw 
Fanny walking on the platform for 
Slagsalve, with Grace Quickset and 
Adam Napier, and divined that 
the independent young woman 
had, after all, put herself under 
the protection of the Quick- 
sets. This was much better for 


her than searching alone and-un-. 


aided for quarters in the over- 
crowded Norport hotels; and 
Stephen was unselfish enough to 
be pleased, although he saw from 
the looks that she cast at him that 
his household and all therein were 
the unfavoured subjects of her 
conversation with her companions. 
Grace Quickset was apparently not 
entirely led away by her story, for 
she gave him a shy and em 

but unmistakably friendly bow, for 
which he was duly grateful. 

‘¢ We Millerbys seem to be very 
unfortunate in our matrimonial 
aspirations,’’ he mused within him- 
self as he walked up and down. 
‘¢ That, now, would have been a 
nice wife for Hugh, and Ciss Brock- 
ley would have been a nice wile 
for me. I don’t think either of us 
would be a difficult man to live 
with, but somehow they don’t seem 
to see it. There must be some- 
thing wrong with us—a want of 
charm somehow. 
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and bear it, I suppose, or bear it 
without grinning—without doing 
anything so vulgar—as Mrs Brock- 

would say.”” And he began to 
recall, not without amusement, Mrs 
Brockley’s behaviour that after- 
noon, and to wonder, as he had 
done before, what having her in 
the house as a mother-in-law would 
have been like. ‘‘She’s not such 
abad sort after all,’’ he reflected, 
“though she wants a mixture of 
humouring and keeping in order. 
It must be from her that the son 
inherits, for her daughter is very 
different.’ Then, seeing that the 
hour was up for the arrival of the 
train, he began to settle with des- 
perate energy what he would say 
to this scapegrace son. 

The train came in, but the Count 
did not come with it. It was the 
last train from London, and Ste- 
phen hoped that he might after 
all|have thought: better of it, and 
gone away back to his work with 
the handsome spoil he had secured. 
This, as we know, was a wrong 
conclusion. The Count had really, 
with a sort of purposeless cun- 
ning, knowing that his arrival 
might be expected by a London 
train, stopped at Eaglescliffe and 
dined, and he came to Norport by 
4 train some forty minutes later. 
He had no reason to suppose that 
anybody would be waiting for 
him; it was simply a move of 
insane astuteness. 

Stephen was certainly thrown 
out by it. He never thought of 
waiting for the next train. But 
itdid occur to him that the Count 
might possibly have arrived by an 
tarlier train without going to his 
hotel, and that he might somehow 
tin up at nine o’clock. At any 
tate he felt that he must go on the 

hee; it might be a subject for 
sting regret if he did not go and 

Count appeared after all. 
As he lingered on the platform 
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carefully, scrutinising stragglers 
in the forlorn hope of finding 
among them the object of his 
search, he became aware of Adam 
Napier also peering up and down 
the platform, and apparently look- 
ing for somebody in vain. Napier 
presently came up to him and 
said— 

‘¢ Did you happen to see Count 
Ramassy pass out? I expected 
him by this train, but I am afraid 
I must have missed him, as I was 
seeing those ladies into their car- 
riage. Miss Douglas has always 
such a lot to say.’’ 

‘Tam certain he has not come 
by this train,’’ said Stephen, ‘‘ for 
I also have been looking for him, 
and I have kept so close a watch 
that I don’t think he could have 
escaped me.’’ , 

‘*Well, I suppose we must do 
without him,”’ returned Napier in 
a tone of indifference. ‘‘ The care- 
ful Professor has engaged me to 
act as a  substitute—a sort of 
under-study for the part.’’ 

' They had more than an hour to 
wait till it was time for the re- 
hearsal, and as they walked from 
the station together they con- 
tinued to converse about the 
Count, about whose proceedings, 
and the impression he had made, 
Stephen was anxious to glean 
from his companion as much as 
he couk. 

‘¢T wonder if he will turn up,” 
Napier said. ‘‘He is rather a 
mysterious fish. But Quickset 
has'a great fancy for him.’’ 

‘Indeed !’’said Stephen. ‘‘And 
has he made an equal impression 
on Miss Quickset? When I saw 
them together in London he struck 
me as being very anxious to doso.”’ 
Stephen knew nothing of his com- 
panion’s interest in that quarter, 
otherwise, glad as he was of the 
opportunity of getting information 
about the Count’s position, he 
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would hardly have been .so cruel 
as introduce this topic. 

Napier did not answer for a 
moment, and there was a dryness 
in his tone when he did. ‘‘ Yes; 
that has struck me also. But the 
curious thing is that he pays very 
little attention to her in her fa- 
ther’s presence, although I am 
convinced from what I have seen 
between them that he makes love 
to her on the quiet. However, it’s 
not my business to interfere.”’ 

‘* But you don’t suppose there is 
anything serious between them ?”’ 

‘*T don’t know. That was a 
queer affair his rediscovering your 
comet by intuition. 

Stephen did not know about 
this, and Napier told him the 
circumstances, and also how the 
Count explained it to Quickset. 
««Glenville,” he added, ‘‘ thought 
his wonderful powers were some- 
how connected with his epileptic 
tendencies. I am rather inclined 
to think that it was all a dodge 
to work on the mind of Grace 
Quickset.”’ 

Stephen might have suspected 
bias in this remark if he had 
known the speaker’s leanings, but 
he was more interested at the 
moment in hearing of the Count’s 
epileptic tendencies, and he drew 
from Napier an account of the 
epileptic fit in Quickset’s observa- 
tory, which was also news to him. 

‘“*He would hardly have put 
that on to impress Miss Quickset,”’ 
Stephen remarked. 

‘¢T must say there is something 
in him that I don’t like,” Napier 
said in dismissing the subject. ‘It 
may be insular prejudice, but I 
suspect the man. He is too extra- 
ordinary altogether to be real. My 
mother mentioned him one day 
recently to the Austrian Ambassa- 
dor; but he is not known at the 
Embassy, which also is strange, if 
he is so remarkable a character.’’ 


(June 


Stephen was thankful for this 


last fact. He would use it as an 
argument with the im 

speedy flight. ‘But why,” he 
asked Napier, ‘‘don’t you com- 
municate your suspicions to Mr 
Quickset ? ”’ 


‘¢T did hint at them once, but J 


got no encouragement; so I hold 
my tongue. If ‘there is anything 


wrong, he will find out in time, 


Our friend Miss Douglass suspects 
something between him and Ms 
Rorke.”’ 

Stephen only laughed at this. 


Quickset came to the hall pune- 
tually at nine, but the Count was 
not there ; and after waiting two or 
three minutes, they went on with- 
out him, Napier taking his place. 

However, a quarter of an hour 
afterwards the Count appeared. 
There was nothing in his manner 
to show that he had come straight 
from a final interview with his 
brother-in-law. He was full of 
apologies for his unpunctuality. 
He had met a friend who had de- 
tained him. 

‘¢ Why did you not bring him?” 
said Quickset. 

‘‘I might have trespassed of 
your kindness so far,’’ he answered’ 
‘without hesitation, ‘‘ and, in fact, 
intended to do so when I found 
I was likely to be late; but as we 
were on our way we heard the 
sound of a row between the rival 
armies of Skeletons and Salva 
tionists, and that was more to his 
taste. I left him on his way 
see this somewhat primitive kind 
of entertainment. 

‘¢Well, we must make haste 
now,” said Quickset, ‘or I shall 
not be able to catch the last train 
for Slagsalve.’’ ; 

«« But won't you stay here ?” said 
the Count. ‘‘I engaged a spate 
bedroom for you on purpose.” 
He reflected that he could easily 
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Rorke’s things turned out of 
the bedroom, and that there was 
got much chance of the previous 
occupant’s disturbing the arrange- 


ment. 

Quickset declined the offer with 

thanks, and the Count did not 

it, but said that he was afraid 
he had by his unpunctuality for- 
feited the honour of acting as 
assistant. 

“IT may want you both,’ the 
Professor said; ‘‘and as you know 
the programme already, perhaps it 
would be as well if Adam went 
through it now.”’ 

The illustrations were all tried 
with perfect success. They were all 
numbered in order, and it was the 
duty of the assistant when the. lec- 
turer struck a small bell to have 
the slide ready for exhibition. The 
numbers were all verified. Every- 
thing went smoothly, as every- 
thing generally did under Quick- 
set’s management. He was quite 
cheerful when they set out for 
the station. 

Stephen tried, but tried in vain, 
for the Count’s private company. 
The Count walked with Quickset, 
close to him, and never allowed 


the conversation to flag. Stephen 


racked his brains in vain for a 

pretext on which to draw him 

aside. He took comfort in the 

hope that he would have the Count 

~ to himself when the-other two 
ft. 

But when they reached the sta- 
tion the Count mentioned his inten- 
tion of going down to Slagsalve 
also for the night. He saw that 
Stephen had something special to 
say, and was watching an oppor- 
tunity, and quietly resolved to 
balk him. Fortune, however, was 
against her favourite for once. As 
soon as the Count spoke of accom- 
panying them to Slagsalve, Quick- 
set cleared his throat and pondered 
for a moment and said— 
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‘*You will think me very rude, 
for what Iam going to say, but I 
am sorry to hear it.’’ 

‘*Why?”’ asked the Count, with 
an answering smile. 

‘* Because I have taken the 
liberty, knowing that you had en- 
gaged rooms here, of annexing your 
room at Slagsalve for the benefit 
of a lady visitor, and I throw my- 
self on your indulgence.”” Quick- 
set could not easily explain the 
circumstances in Stephen’s pres- 
ence, and not knowing that Stephen 
was already aware of the fact, 
scrupled even to mention the lady’s 
name. 

‘* My room is very much at the 
service of any friend of yours,’’ 
the Count said, politely. <‘‘I am 
only sorry that I shall have less of 
your company. It is all the same 
to me otherwise.’”’ If there was 
a lady friend with the Quicksets, 
he would have no chance of that 
morning interview with Grace in 
the gardens, which was his main 
object in going to Slagsalve. 

When the train had gone, Stephen 
and he walked out of the station 
together; but he kept up such a 
quiet, steady, continuous fire of 
conjectures and questions about the 
lady visitor, that Stephen could not 
get a chance of broaching more 
important business. Who was 
she? Did Stephen know? Miss 
Douglas? But he thought she was 
staying with Mrs Millerby? She 
was engaged to Hugh, was she not? 
Why had she left? Hugh and she 
had had a quarrel—how amusingly 
small points people do quarrel 
about! But she was rather diffi- 
cult to get on with, was she not? 
Why had she gone to the Quick- 
sets? To set her cap at the Pro- 
fessor? And so on, and so on. 
The Count talked without excite- 
ment, but also without pause or 
break except to get answers to his 
question; and Stephen was almost 
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as much irritated as Mr Rorke 
had been by his skill in keeping 
out of reach. He ignored every 
hint that Stephen thrust in, and 
kept closely and imperturbably to 
the subject of Miss Douglas. 

They were within a few yards 
of the hotel when the Count sud- 
denly stopped, and held out his 
hand to say good-night. ‘I am 
afraid I have taken you out of 
your way. I musn’t take you 
farther. I am very glad to have 
met you. The lecture to-morrow 
is certain to be a success. 

‘*I go your way as “far as the 
hotel,’’ said Stephen, astounded 
and not a little annoyed at the 
cool impudence of the young man. 
**T have left my dog-cart there. 
Won’t you drive out with me and 
see your mother? She is very 
anxious to speak to you.”’ 

‘« My mother !”’ the Count said, 
in a very surprised tone. ‘‘You 
are under some strange mistake. 
My mother is not in this country. 
Whom do you take me for?”’ 

‘<I know very well who you are, 
and I can assure you that your 
secret is much more widely sus- 
pected than you suppose.” 

‘*My Secret! My little gamble 
on the Stock Exchange. But I 
don’t care who knows that.” 

‘It is not that, as you very well 
know. I find that Mr Rorke is 
also here under a false name. This 
sort of thing can have only one 
ending.” Seeing Rorke in the 
Association, Stephen had been able 
to ascertain the name under which 
he R 

‘“‘Ah,” said the Count, with a 
smile; ‘‘so you also have pene- 
trated the disguise of Digby Reade. 
I did so at once. Curious. What 
made you think of it?”’ 

‘‘Never mind that now. It is 
of more consequence that your dis- 
guise is also known.” 

**My disguise! Why, who am 


I?” The Count looked in his face 


with a smile of quiet amusement, 

‘Really, Mr Brockley, you are 
carrying this too far. I have come 
to speak to you as a friend. Wil] 
you listen to me or will you 
not?” 

‘‘Mr Brockley again! Well, 
this is most singular!” he said, 
laughing quietly. ‘‘It is the second 


time this evening that I have been. 


taken for Mr Brockley. If I stay 
here long I shall be tempted to 
disbelieve my own identity. It is 
the strangest thing. Has every- 
body gone mad ?”’ 

‘* Understand me plainly,”’ said 
Stephen, angrily. ‘If you will 


persist in this, I cannot allow you - 


to disgrace your family. I am 
very sorry on your own account, 
but you leave me no choice if you 
will not listen to reason. Under- 
stand me once for all. If you are 
not out of this to-morrow by 
twelve, and if you don’t leave the 
country at once, I am resolved to 
expose you, whatever the conse- 
quences to yourself may be. 

‘*Sir,’’ said the Count, knitting 
his brows and glaring at him pas- 
sionately, ‘‘ you become: impertin- 
ent! Mind your own affairs, Mr 
Secretary. Good-night,’’ and he 
walked away with towering dig- 
nity into the hotel. 

‘¢ Has Mr Reade returned ?” he 
asked of the porter as he went in. 

‘¢T have not seen him, sir; but 


I will look, if you like.” The 


Count stood in the hall humming 
a tune till the man returned, 
shaking his head and making 4 
round O with his mouth. 

‘< Perhaps he has gone to bed?” 
the Count suggested. | 

The man shot up-stairs to look, 
but the Count called him back. 

‘¢Never mind— it’s of no con- 
sequence; I am going up m 
Tell him when he comes in that! 
was too tired to sit up for him, 
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and that I hope he enjoyed the 
fun of the fray.”’ 
Meantime Stephen, staggered 
at first, and angry at the young 
man’s obstinate recklessness, be- 
gan to suspect the real state of the 
case, and as he drove home in the 
soft moonlight mused sadly on the 
hardness of human fate, and the 
worse ills than death that meet 
some of us in our short journey 
from the cradle to the grave. 
What an ending for the boy that he 
could remember ! How fine seemed 
the balance between reason and 
madness! What could have hap- 
pened to disturb it? Some latent 
deep-seated mischief, no doubt, 
working long in secret, slowly 
extending its grasp, disguising it- 
self, giving no sign till its mastery 
was complete. The mastery seem- 
ed complete enough now. It could 
only be insanity. And yet how 
like other human beings the young 
man looked when he talked with 


Quickset—different only in modest 
grace and superior intelligence. 
He was mad all the time, a mere 
lunatic, a man to be shut up as a 


dangerous wild beast. It must be 
madness. The glare with which 
he resented the suggestion that he 
was not what he pretended to be 
had a fierce earnestness in it, which 
could not have been assumed. A 
self-willed imposter of cool nerve 
might have put on all the part, but 
this was beyond the reach of act- 
ing—there was a depth of rough 
ferocity in it that could not be 
mistaken. If Stephen had not 
known that his mother and his 
sister had seen and talked with 
him as Tom Brockley, he would 
have clung to the possibility that 
it must be a case of extraordinary 
personal likeness. But this was 
out of the question. And what a 
painful thing for them! Stephen 
sighed as he looked back across the 
flats in the moonlight at the smoke 
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and flames he was leaving behind 
him, and up at the placid beaming 
sky, and the comet blazing there 
in the north. He thought of the 
immense spaces it had traversed, 
and of the littleness of man in the 
world of being. There was a 
soothing solemnity in the thought, 
and yet he sighed again as he 
wondered whether in its secular 
visits to the regions of the earth 
it had ever looked down on a more 
hopeless tragedy. What 

must rend the greater beings of 
the universe, if there was room 
in man’s little body for such 
agonies ! 

It was near eleven before Ste- 
phen reached Hardhill, and he 
was glad that nobody was about 
to question him. Time enough 
for them to hear the bad news 
next morning, when he might have 
some plan of action ready to soften 
the shock of it. 

Early next morning, before the 
household was astir, he rode in- 
to Norport to consult Dr Pan- 
mure, the leading practitioner in 
the town, a burly Scotsman, of 
slow speech and grave self-reliant 
manner. 

‘*Is there any insanity in the 
family?’’ was the doctor’s first 
question, when Stephen had laid 
the case before him. 

‘¢Not that I know of; but I 
know only his mother and his 
sister. The mother is a very ex- 
citable woman.”’ 

‘‘That is not much to go upon. 
Does she show anything very 
marked in the way of vanity,— 
more so, I mean, than the gener- 
ality of women?’”’ he added, with 
z slight elevation of acorner of his 
mouth. 

‘*I think, I may say, without 
slandering the lady, that she is 
exceptionally vainglorious.”’ 

‘¢Tt often takes that form in the 
previous generation. You can’t 
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tell me anything about his general 
health, I suppose ?’’ 

‘*T happen to know that he had 
an epileptic fit about a week ago.’’ 
. ‘‘H-m. That is very important 
—very important. Epilepsy is not 
often found with monomania, but 
it is a possible complication. It 
is one of the great family of neu- 
roses.”” 

‘* Then it is possible for a man 
to be mad upon one point only?” 

** A most common occurence.”’ 

‘*And otherwise so sane that 
nobody would detect anything 
wrong ?’”’ 

‘«If you keep off the one thing. 
You say he became violent when 
you expressed a doubt whether he 
was Count Ramassy?”’ 

‘*He seemed to treat it rather 
as a joke when I called him by 
his real name. It was not until I 
threatened to expose him that he 
grew angry.” ; 

‘* Naturally, naturally. The il- 
lusion probably. has only just got 
possession of him, and he has not 
often been contradicted in it. He 
will get more excitable when more 
people have contradicted him about 
it. At present he is as firmly per- 
suaded that he is Count Ramassy as 
we are of our own identity. I dare- 
say we should be annoyed enough if 
we found everybody denying that. 
We should suspect conspiracy, just 
as the monomaniacs do.”’ 

‘It seems a strange disorder— 
to be just like other people, except 
for this self- mistaken identity. 
This is a young man of very ex- 
ceptional ability too, and his sci- 
entific knowledge is great enough 
to have impressed one of the first 
men of the day. He seems to re- 
tain all that.’’ 

‘* Yes,”’ said the doctor— 


“<¢ Great wits are sure to madness near 
allied, 

And thin partitions do their bounds 
divide.’ 


UJune 


But other differences will d 
themselves, if the disease has taken 
hold of him.” 

‘* It is curable, I hope?” 

The doctor shook his 
‘¢That depends. Idon’t like the 
epilepsy. You are sure that it 
was an epileptic seizure ?’’ 

‘*Oh no, I can’t say I am sure, 
I did not see him. I have only 
heard of it.”’ 

‘*Then what do you propose to 
do with him? Do you wish me to 
examine him?’”’ 

‘¢Certainly ; it was with that 
object that I came, and to ask 
your advice as to what should be 
done. I havea plan, but I don’t 
know that it is feasible. His rela- 
tives, I imagine—though I have 
not yet spoken to them on the 
subject—would like to have him 
taken quietly out of the way, and 
means used for his recovery, either 
in an asylum or elsewhere. I 
imagine that an asylum would be 
the only safe place. But I don’t 
know what difficulties there may be 
about his admission.”’ 

‘*Monomaniacs are often harm- 
less enough ; but if he is epileptic 
as well, he might become very 
violent, and an asylum is much 
the safest place for him. Indeed 
in any case an asylum is best, 
because you can get him best at- 
tended to where it is the business 
of people to look after lunatics.” ; 

‘¢ You can recommend an asylum, 
I suppose, where there. would be 
no danger of ill-usuage? ”’ 

‘¢ Certainly.”’ 

‘But we can’t simply take him 
and commit him to an asylum?” 

‘¢No; you can’t dothat. There 
are certain legal forms to be ob 
served, and you can’t confine him 
at all unless he is a dangerous 
lunatic. You must have a certifi- 
cate to that effect from two medi- 
cal men, who have examined 
personally and independently.” 
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“And if they are satisfied that 
he is insane, he can be———_”” 

«Shut up. Yes; that is suffi- 
cient to justify a relative in sign- 
ing an order for admission, and to 
warrant the keeper of an asylum 
jn admitting him. If the case is 

nt, one certificate will do in 
the first instance, but the other 
must be added within three days 
after his admission.”’ 

“The difficulty is about seeing 
him,” said Stephen. 

«“Couldn’t you introduce me to 
him at the Association simply as 
a savant? Or I could call at his 
hotel and introduce myself.”’ 

«J was only afraid of irritating 
him and making him violent.’’ 

“We must risk that,’’ the doc- 
torsaid. ‘* Wecan’t possibly carry 
him off to an asylum without a per- 
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sonal examination. We must state 
all the facts on which we ground 
our certificate, and these facts must 
be ascertained personally. You 
may be convinced that he is in- 
sane, and I may be convinced by 
what you tell me, but we cannot 
certify on hearsay. We may ad- 
mit other facts, and I had better 
see Mrs Brockley to learn whether 
there is any inherited taint ; but 
the law is very strict that we must 
certify from personal knowledge.’’ 

‘¢ Then will you come to Hardhill 
after breakfast, and we can settle 
farther what isto be done? Of 
course I must also consult Mrs 
Brockley.” 

‘* Yes. She will have to sign the 
order of admission.”’ 

With this understanding, Ste- 
phen rode back home. 


CHAPTER XLV, 


Stephen decided that he would 
break the news to Mrs Rorke, and 
leave it to her to tell Mrs Brock- 
ley. He rather feared such a burst 
of hysterical violence from the lat- 
ter as might prevent him from put- 
ting the case before her properly. 

They had nearly finished break- 
fast before he got back, and Mrs 
Millerky had wondered more than 
once what made him so late, and 
lamented the trouble he was taking 
with the Association, when the 
sound of his horse’s hoofs was 
heard, and he rode past the window. 

His mother remarked his pale 
and anxious looks when he came 
in, and said she wished the meet- 
ing were over, and that he would 
hot worry so much about it; to 
which he answered that it would 
soon be over now, and that he had 
been taking a little exercise this 
morning, which was the best pos- 
sible counteractive to the bother 
of the secretaryship. 


After breakfast he contrived to 
move off with Mrs Rorke across 
the lawn. 

‘¢ You have not been successful, 
I fear,’’ she said, ‘‘in persuading 
him to go away. You have been 
about it again this morning. Iam 
so sorry you should have all this 
trouble.”’ 

‘¢It is better, in one sense, than 
I anticipated, but worse in another. 
I was afraid he might have com- 
promised himself by this persona- 
tion—gone too far, and done some- 
thing criminal. My fear now is 
that it is a delusion, an insane 
delusion—that he believes himself 
to be Count Ramassy. I have 
been consulting a doctor this 
morning.”’ 

But before he could get farther, 
Mrs Brockley came running across 
the lawn to them, eager for news 
of her son. 

‘¢Mr Millerby thinks he is out 
of his mind,’’ said Mrs Rorke, in 
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answer to her inquiry whether it 
was all right. 

‘* Poor boy !”’ cried Mrs Brockley 
in a hushed voice. ‘‘ Do you know, 
dear, I thought so from the first. 
I was sure it must be that. Tom 
would never have done such a 
thing if he had been in his right 
senses.’’ 

‘*T think the best thing we can 
do,’’ said Stephen, relieved to find 
Mrs Brockley of this view, and 
thinking it best to broach his plan 
at once, ‘‘is to get him conveyed 
as quietly as we can to an asylum. 
It might be managed, perhaps, 
without attracting any notice.’ 

‘* Is it so bad as that ?”’ said Mrs 
Brockley. . 

‘I am afraid it is.’’ 

‘But he is not violent, is he, 
and raving? Poor Tom! I can’t 
bear to think of him like that. 
That I should have lived to see 
such a calamity.’’ And the poor 
woman began to sob. 

‘*Tt is much better, mother,’’ 
said Mrs Rorke, ‘‘thap if it had 
been as we suspected at first.’’ She 
felt the news deeply herself, and 
yet it was almost a relief. 

** Yes, dear; I admit that. But 
you_can’t understand a mother’s 
feelings. Inanasylum! It is too 
dreadful. They do all sorts of hor- 
rible things to them there.”’ 

‘© We can make sure of his being 
well treated,’’ Stephen said. ‘It 
is the relatives who are more to 
blame than the keepers when there 
is any cruelty. There is an asylum 
not far from here, where, if I had 
your authority, I could see that 
everything was done that could be 
done to ensure his recovery. And 
there is no fear of ill-treatment.” 

‘«But if he is not violent I 
might take care of him myself. 
Surely his mother would be his best 
nurse. It is my right and my 
duty, and I would sacrifice every- 
thing for him, and attend to him 


[June 


night ard day. Oh, couldn’t I see 
him, and persuade him to come 
with me? He was always'so fond 
of his poor mother. He would not 
turn from her now.” 

‘«There are often strange reyyl- 
sions of feeling in the insane, | 
believe,’’ said Stephen, tenderly, 

‘They often hate and suspect 
those that they loved most before.” 

But Mrs Brockley’s wish sug- 
gested an idea to him, and he was 
silent for a moment while he 
thought it out. Could he not 
invite Count Ramassy as Count 
Ramassy out to Hardhill? He 
would apologise to him for hay. 
ing mistaken him for Mr Brockley, 
comment on the extraordinary like- 
ness, and ask him to come and see 
Mrs Brockley, to convince her that 
he was not her son. 

‘¢How will this do? he said, 
and communicated his plan. 

Mrs Brockley was quite satisfied. 
Nothing could be better. 

‘¢Then,”’ said Stephen, gently, 
‘¢in case the poor fellow should be 
more intractable than we hope, we 
can have Dr. Panmure here to see 
him at the same time. And, bythe 
way, the doctor is coming this morm- 
ing to make some formal inquiries 
of you as to facts which he must 
include in his certificate. It would 
be as well that he should pe ina 
position to grant a certificate in 
any case.” And Stephen explained 
all the particulars as to the admis- 
sion of patients into asylums. She 
listened more reasonably than he 
had anticipated, and quite ad- 
mitted the wisdom of being ready 
for the worst. 

Dr. Panmure arrived soon after- 
wards. He doubted the succes 
of Stephen’s plan, but was quite 
agreeable to its being — é 
‘¢ These delusions are very curious, 
he said. ‘‘ The monomaniac 
seems to be half aware that: his 
assumed identity is an illusion, 
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h I doubt whether that stage 
omes on till he has been crossed 
‘more than once about it. And he 
is often extremely suspicious and 
cunning. You will find it very 
dificult to trap the Count. But 
jt is worth trying. I can under- 
stand the natural desire of the 
gelatives to avoid publicity as 
much as possible ; and I should be 
inclined to fear, from the epileptic 
symptoms, if that was really a fit 
of epilepsy, that there will be a 
very violent scene if we have to 
yse restraint, and take him to the 
asylum by force.’’ 

Then Mr and Mrs Millerby and 
Hugh were taken into confidence, 
and Hugh was despatched to the 
asylum for two powerful keepers, 
to be in readiness at Hardhill. 
The old people were very much 
concerned at the discovery, and 
if Mrs Rorke had not won both 
their hearts, ‘might have been un- 
comfortable at the trouble which 
their sons had brought into the 
house. But as it was, they were 
very sympathetic, and interested 
themselves warmly and anxiously 
in the case. 

As Stephen anticipated, Dr. Pan- 
mure had some little difficulty in 
getting the ancestral history of his 
patient from Mrs Brockley. At 
first she resented the idea of there 
having been any traces of insanity 
in her family, or anybody con- 
nected with her; but the doctor 
was a man of experience and tact, 
and succeeded in eliciting that her 
father had died of what she called 
brain fever, and that Major Brock- 
ley, Tom’s father, had died in an 
apoplectic fit. All this the doctor 
ascertained in his quiet, grave 
Way, giving her to understand that 
the more he knew, the less would 
be his difficulty in granting a cer- 
tificate. She even assented with- 
out raising an objection when he 
Suggested that it might be as well 
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if she would at once sign an order 
for the patient’s reception, in the 
event of its being found necessary 
to remove him to the asylum with- 
out bringing him to Hardhill. In 
her heart the mother had no doubt 
about her son’s derangement after 
having seen the doctor, and really 
shrank from the pain of an inter- 
view with him in his present con- 
dition. 

‘*This plan of yours is very 
good,’’ the doctor said to Stephen, 
when he had concluded his inter- 
view with Mrs Brockley; ‘‘but it 
may miscarry—in fact I think the 
chances rather against it—and we 
should lose no time in dependence 
onit. Suppose we try-to find him 
now, as soon as we go into the 
town. You can introduce me as 
a savant, and make your apology, 
and give your invitation in my 
presence. It will give me as good 
an opportunity as could be of ob- 
serving him.’’ 

Accordingly they drove into 
Norport together, and called at his 
hotel for the Count. But the Count 
was not there. 

‘¢There is no good in hunting 
for him,’’ the doctor said. ‘You 
will let me know what passes when 
you see him, and I will go out to 
Hardhill at any time you notify.” 
And he drove off to attend to the 
calls of his practice. 

Stephen was standing for a mo- 
ment in the hall of the hotel, con- 
sidering whether he should leave a 
note for the Count, and what sort 
of note he could frame, when a 
police-sergeant, coming in, touched 
his hat to him, and said—‘‘I have 
been looking for you, sir.’’ 

‘¢What has happened?’’ said 
Stephen, looking at the man’s grave 
face, and filled with a sudden fear 
that the poor youth’s insanity had 
taken a violent form. 

‘*A body has been found in the 
Alexandra Dock this morning, with 
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an Association ticket in the pocket. 
There is nothing else to identify 
the gentleman.”’ 

Stephen was speechless with 
horror, his imagination flying at 
once to the two distressed women 
whom he had left at home. 

‘<The ink has rather run in the 
name, sir; but as far as we can 
make out, it is Digby Reade, or 
something like that. There is a 
gentleman of that name in the 
Visitors’ List at this hotel, arrived 
on Wednesday, so I have come 
here to make inquiries; but I went 
up first to the Association Rooms 
to see you, sir, as I know you have 
been taking the principal part in 
getting up the meeting and might 
know something about him. It’s 
not much more than an hour since 
the body was found by some boys 
that were fishing there, or what 
they call fishing, for I never heard 
of their catching much. It was a 
few inches under the water, face 
upwards, and the little chaps was 
a good deal frightened, but some 
men came and got him out. He is 
lying at the Crown Tavern, in Rail- 
way Street, where the coroner is 
going to hold the inquest.’’ 

Stephen stared vacantly while 
the policeman gave him this infor- 
mation in official tones. He knew 
who Digby Reade was, and the 
name turned his mind in a new 
direction, and filled it with a crowd 

~of thoughts in quick succession. 
An involuntary flush of satisfac- 
tion came first—of satisfaction that 
the obstacle between him and Ce- 
cilia had been removed. But this 
was involuntary and momentary, 
the mere instinctive impulse of 
selfish human nature, and the next 
moment it was quenched in the 
horror .of the circumstances, and 
with a pang of self-reproach his 
thought hurried on to less per- 
sonal considerations. Could this 
have been the madman’s doing? 


He had just parted with 
before he came to the 
evening. But then he had said 
“ his ne accord. Could this 

na man’s cunning? Stephen 
knew that Rorke had come to 
threaten him. He recoiled with 
horror from the most likely 
position. But it fastened on him, 
It was the most likely. He was 
obliged to admit that any other 
was a comparatively faint probe- 
bility. 

‘«Ts there anything to show how 
he had come by his death—whether 
he had stumbled in, or how?” 

‘¢«There is an ugly cut on the 
head ; but he might have got that 
in falling on the stonework. The 
coroner has sent for Dr. Panmure 
to make a jost-mortem. His 


watch and his purse was on him; 
it can’t have been robbery. We 
are inclined to think, sir,” the 
policeman continued, when Ste 
phen remained silent, ‘‘that being 


a stranger he must have stumbled 
in. It’s a dangerous place enough 
in the dark, and there was a dread- 
ful row last night over the Salva- 
tion Army. It’s like enough that 
he was going in the direction of 
the row, and not knowing the place, 
walked over the edge. At least 
that’s what we think, sir. But 
there was two gentlemen were seen 
going down there by the landlord 
of the Crown, who was standing in 
the door hearkening to the row 
between the Skeletons and the 
Salvationists, and he heard one of 
them say, ‘Don’t let us go into 
that beastly dark place,’ and the 
other said, ‘Come on,’ and he saw 
one of them come back immediately 
after. 
have gone and slipped over. the 
quay.”’ wid ; " 

A very natural supposition which 
had not occurred to Stephen. But 
then the policeman did not know 
the relations between the two men,, 
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and that one of them was a lunatic. cheek by jowl,—didn’t they, 
But it was possible after all. Was Jack?” 
it for Stephen to take the initia- This last was said by way of 
tive in upsetting this most natural apology to Jack, whom the police- 
conclusion ? man had addressed. Jack gener- 
«Will you come and identify ously corroborated the previous 
him, sir?’’ the policeman said, speaker, though the word had been 
while Stephen was busy with his taken out of his mouth. ‘*QOh, 
own tumultuous thoughts. ‘‘ But quite friendly. ‘I’m very glad to 
[should like to ask a question or see you, old man,’ the Count said 
two here first.” when he saw Mr Reade, and seem- 
«J will wait till you are ready.’’ ed very pleased that Mr Reade 
The sergeant’s communication to had taken one of his.bedrooms; as 
Stephen had been overheard, and if he had expected him to,—the 
nearly every domestic in the hotel Count having engaged two by tele- 
was already in the hall. The-ser- gram, and Mr Reade he came 
t had not to ask questions; meanwhile. They walked out of 
information was showered upon the hotel arm in arm. I see them 
him, such as was to be had, as now. Oh _ yes, they was quite 
soon as he had signified his desire friendly.’ 
to have it. ‘¢ Just what we supposed,” the 
“Tt was Count Ramassy’s sergeant said to Stephen. ‘‘I am 
friend,’ said one. ‘‘I saw them ready to take you now, sir.’ They 
leave the hotel together.’’ walked out together, leavimg the 
‘IT don’t wonder at his stum- servants in the hall, and the land- 
bling in,” said the billiard-marker. lord, and the landlady, and such 
“He played a game with me after guests as were about, all of the 
dinner, and he was very unsteady same opinion, and exchanging re- 
on his pins. He could hardly hit miniscences about the unfortunate 
a ball, and he went like this when man. Some hard words were said 
he had made a shot.’’ And the about the Salvationists too, who 
marker punted with an imaginary were held to be primarily responsi- 
cue, and staggered back with a ble for the fatal accident. 
very gentleman-like swagger, and Stephen did not enlighten the 
looked round to his fellow-servants policeman, and he viewed the body 
for approval. with very mixed feelings. Dr 
*«Did there seem to be any bad Panmure had not arrived to make 
feeling between them?”’ the ser- the fost-mortem examination. He 
geant asked of the porter who had identified it as the body of the man 
first spoken. who gave the name of Digby Reade 
‘‘Oh no,”’ broke in another, the to the officials of the Association, 
porter of whom the Count had and walked back to the reception 
inquired concerning his friend. rooms with a very sensible addi- 
“The Count asked for him last tion to his burden. 
night when he came in. ‘Has Mr His first care was to search for 
Reade come back yet?’ says he. the Count, whom he found in the 
‘No,’ says I. ‘Then,’ says he, ‘he mathematical section, apparently 
must have gone after them Salva- absorbed in the description of a 
tionists. I left him running after very delicate new instrument for 
them,’ he says. ‘Tell him Ihave measuring minute variations or 
gone to bed when he comes in.’ pulsations in the force of terres- 
They seemed most friendly; quite trial gravity. Stephen watched 


y 
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him keenly, and looked from his 
earnest face to others in the room. 
Where were the signs of madness? 
If this man was mad, who was 
sane? It was a delicate, finely 
cut face, and the expression was 
the expression of a student rapt 
in the subject of discourse, and 
following the lecturer with in- 
tense interest and perfect ease. 
His attitude had fascinated the 
lecturer, who often addressed him 
more particularly, as if sure of com- 
prehension from him; and many 
a sidelong look of admiring wonder 
was cast by the ladies in the room 
at the distinguished auditor, all 
unconscious of the interest he had 
awakened. ‘‘ What was he think- 
ing of?’’ Stephen asked himself. 
‘Was he really as intent as he 
seemed?’’ A kind of awe came 
over him as he looked and won- 
dered,+a sense of the mystery of 
life. 

In the buzz that followed the 
conclusion of the description, Ste- 
phen spoke to him, with much gen- 
tleness, for he was full of pity. 

‘7 am very sorry,”’ he said, ‘‘ for 
the mistake I made last night in 
taking you for another person.”’ 

The Count turned to him with 
the quiet smile that had now be- 
come almost automatic. ‘‘Oh, you 
mean Mr Brockley. Very singular, 
is it not? But perhaps it is not 
so wonderful after all. I was Mr 
Brockley, you know.” 

‘¢ Would you mind coming with 
me this afternoon to see Mrs 
Brockley, the mother of the man 
for whom I mistook you, just to 
show her that you are not her son, 
but Count Ramassy? That would 
settle the question once for all. 
These mistakes must be very in- 
convenient and annoying.”’ 

But a suspicious look came over 
the Count’s face at this, and he 
said coldly—‘‘ Thanks ; I am afraid 
I can’t. There are some papers to 


be read here which I particularly. 


wish to hear.”’ 

Stephen remembered Dr Pap- 
mure’s doubts about the success of 
the plan, but he persisted. «¢ Per. 
haps you could come and dine 
when the sections rise.’’ 

‘*T dine with Mr Quickset,” he 
said. ‘I have to help him after. 
wards with the illustrations of his 
lecture.”’ 

At this point the President, no- 
body having yet risen to remark 
on the invention that had been 
submitted, said that he had ob- 
served Count Ramassy listeni 
with great interest, and that they 
would be glad to hear any remarks 
he had to make. 

The Count shook his head; but 
as the audience supported the Pre- 
sident’s call, he rose to say that he 
had only to express his delight at 
the ingenuity of the mechanism, 
which fully supported England’s 
fame for the invention of exquisite 
scientific instruments. 

As he sat down, amidst applause, 
he remarked the look of disap- 
pointment on Stephen’s face, and 
being restored to good humour by 
his reception, whispered to him— 
‘¢T will come this evening after the 
lecture with pleasure, if you like.” 

‘¢Thanks,’”’ said Stephen, and 


moved away on quiet tiptoe, as a © 


rival mechanican rose and began 
politely, after a few words of high 
praise to the invention, to suggest 
insuperable difficulties in the prac- 
tical application of it. 

Stephen did not care to follow 
the discussion; he retired much 
pleased on the whole with the 
madman’s promise. If only he 
would keep to it! After the lec- 
ture was almost better, decidedly 
better, than the original plan. It 
would be dark: the removal might 
be accomplished without attracting 
any notice. 

Stephen went to Dr Panmure’s 
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with the news. The doctor 
was out, down at the Crown Tavern. 
Stephen had no desire to intrude 
on him at his professional work. 
He shuddered as he thought of it. 
He left a message, asking the doctor 
to call for him when he came back. 
It was three o’clock before the 
doctor appeared. In the interval 
Stephen had considered whether 
he should tell him who Mr Digby 
Reade was. He decided that he 
would. Stephen was the soul of 
straightforwardness; but it may 
be doubted whether he was not 
ided in this decision by the con- 
sideration that the real name might 
come out when the dead man’s ef- 
fects at the hotel were examined 
by the coroner. It would not look 
well then if he had kept it back 
from the professional man whom 
he was consulting confidentially. 
It would look like a trick. But 
he was intensely anxious to save 
Mrs Rorke, if possible, from the 
pain of a public sensation, such as 
would be caused if the Count were 
suspected and accused of murder— 
all the more now wher nosuspicion 
tested on him. But once it became 
known who this Digby Reade was, 
suspicion could not be avoided. 
Suspicion, in fact, had already 
fallen. Dr Panmure learned from 
the police-sergeant that the man 
found in the dock had been last 
sen in the company of Count 
Ramassy. The sergeant attached 
little importance to this, being full 
of his preconceived theory, and not 
inclined to suspect a titled member 
of the British Association of mur- 
der. The suspicion did not so 
much as occur to his mind; his 
theory was only confirmed by what 
hehad heard at the hotel—it was 
80 natural that the two friends 
should stroll out, and the one go 
on while the other turned back. 
But the doctor had been asked 
to certify that this other wes a 


lunatic; and well as he knew 
Stephen Millerby, and his respect- 
able position in Norport, he had 
seen too much of the shady side 
of human nature not to raise the 
question within himself whether 
he was not being cleverly utilised 
to get up a plea of insanity for a 
man guilty of murder. Nobody 
likes being made a tool of, and the 
doctor was in a cautious mood 
when he met Stephen Millerby, 
resolved in his steady grave way 
to get to the bottom of the affair 
before he committed himself toa 
certificate. This pseudo- Count 
might be only shamming madness 
after a dastardly crime. 

‘*Well, have you seen him?” 
was his first question to Stephen. 
If the Count was shamming, and 
Millerby was in league with him, 
he would doubtless agree to go 
to Hardhill at once, in order to 
be examined by medical men. It 
was of importance for him to get 
his certificate before any accusa- 
tion was made. ‘‘If he has agreed 
to come, I must keep a sharp look- 
out,’’ said the doctor to himself. 

Stephen gave the particulars of 
the interview. The doctor ob- 
served him narrowly as he spoke, 
and his suspicions were mitigated. 
But he came of a shrewd and 
cautious race, impulsive enough 
when they trust, but tenacious of 
their suspicions, and difficult to 
reassure. He tried another tack. 

‘¢Have you heard of this dis- 
covery in the docks ?’’ 

‘¢Oh yes. An Associate’s ticket 
was found on him; and a police- 
man came to me with the news 
just as we parted at the hotel this 
morning.”’ 

‘¢ Did Count Ramassy say any- 
thing about having seen this Mr 
Reade last night? They were seen 
together in the neighbourhood of 
the docks, it seems.” 

Now was the time to say that 
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the man’s real name was not Reade; 
but this was not raised by the 
doctor’s question, and Stephen 
postponed telling it. 

‘He was late for his appoint- 
ment with Quickset, and he ex- 
cused himself by saying that he 
had been detained by a friend.” 

‘« Has it occurred to you how he 
may have been detained ?”’ 

‘*Was there anything to show 
that he had not fallen in?”’ 

‘*He might have been pushed. 
He must have been stunned, at 
least, before he reached the water. 
I have just examined the body, and 
there are none of the signs of 
drowning to be seen—no water in 
the stomach, no mucous froth in 
the trachea, no conjestion of the ves- 
sels of the lungs. It is quite clear 
that he did not die by drowning.”’ 

‘* But the policeman thinks that 
he must have been stunned by fall- 
ing on the stonework.”’ 

‘Yes. But the wound caused 
by the fall on-the stonework is on 
the back ‘of the head. Now he 
can hardly have been walking back- 
wards when he fell. It is true 
he might have turned in the effort 
to save himself, but the appear- 
ances are more consistent with his 
having been thrown backwards 
with some force. Do you know 
anything about this Digby Reade ?”’ 

Stephen came out plump with 
it now. ‘*I do. And unfortu- 
nately what I know inclines me 
to share your suspicion.’”” And 
Stephen proceeded to say that 
Reade was not his real name; that 
he was really young Brockley’s 
brother-in-law; and that he had 
come here threatening to expose 
hin and have him put in jail as 
a swindler. He told the doctor 
also how the Connt had made a 
large sum in stock speculation, and 
that he believed Rorke to be black- 
guard enough to have come after 
a share of the money. 


The doctor was disarmed by 


this frankness. He saw at once 
that Stephen was not in a cop. 
spiracy to hoodwink him. But he 
was not at the end of his difficyl. 
ties as to the pretended Count’s 
madness. 

**Don’t you think it possible 
that he may have feigned 
after perhaps in a moment of tem. 
per trying to get rid of his perse- 
cutor in this way? It is common 


enough for murderers to try to 


get off by feigning insanity.” 

‘¢ But you can easily detect the 
difference between the pretence 
and the reality?” ‘ 

‘<Tt is not always so easy. His 
declining to come out with you 
in the afternoon strikes me as in 
harmony with his being really in- 
sane, and against the probability 
of asham.”’ 

‘¢ There is something about him 
that convinces me,’’ said Stephen. 
‘¢ But you will see him and judge 
for yourself.’’ 

‘¢ You see we can’t go upon an 
impresssion,”’ the doctor said. ‘We 
must state the facts that we base 
upon, and unfortunately I am 
afraid that in this case we shall 
have to convince a jury and not 
merely the Lunacy Inspectors.” 

‘¢But if competent medical men 
are satisfied that he is insane, is it 
necessary that the question should 
be raised? The police treat itis as 
an accident. Why should we, who 
have reason to suspect otherwise, 
disturb their theory ?”’ 

‘¢ We will talk about that when 
I have seen him. But if he 
really mad, he will probably give 
us the slip yet. We had better 


have a carriage ready and two or 
three men to kidnap him quietly 


after the meeting, if he should 
decline to come of his own 
His conduct then would be a very 
good test of his sanity.” 

The doctor was not a man t0 
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do things by halves. He trusted 
Stephen implicitly after his frank 
disclosure. 

«There is one thing I almost 
forgot to ask,’’ Stephen said, as he 
was going away. ‘‘Is there no 
danger in letting him go to the 
meeting? What if he should be- 
come violent ?’’ 

«“Te-would rather upset poor 
Quickset,’’ laughed the doctor. 
«But that is his own look-out. 
He has no business to let himself 
be taken in so easily.”” The doc- 
tor, as a practical man, had rather 
a grudge against the academic man 
of science. ‘‘But you and your 
brother can keep as near the Count 
as possible. You are both fairly 
able-bodied men. Let me know 
when you have got him safe for 
Hardhill.’’ 


The doctor, as it happened, was 
not the only person in Norport 
who suspected foul play. The 
sudden and violent death of an 
Associate naturally made a sensa- 
tion in the various meeting-rooms 
of the great gathering. The news 
passed from one to another, and 
in the course of a few hours, even 
before the appearance of the even- 
ing paper, everybody knew; and 
it was whispered about also that he 
was a friend of Count Ramassy’s, 
and that the Count had parted with 
him just before the accident. 

Among others who heard the 
news was the party from Slagsalve, 
Quickset, his daughter, Fanny 
Douglas, and Napier. Fanny, it 
may be remembered, had reason 
to believe that Rorke was in Nor- 
port; but she had not found the 
mame in the daily published lists 
of visitors. As soon, therefore, as 
she heard that this man who had 
stumbled into the docks was a 
friend of the Count’s, she jumped 
straight to a conclusion, and lost 
No time in giving expression to it. 
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‘¢ Was it an accident ?”’ she said. 
‘*T believe that Digby Reade is 
Darby Rorke.”’ 

This was said in Quickset’s 
presence, and it rather nettled 
him, he being a steady champion 
of the Count. ‘‘And that Count 
Ramassy pushed him in?’”’ he said, 
laughing. ‘‘ Well, of all the ill- 
natured young women I ever 
knew!” 

‘‘I didn’t say that,” Fanny 
answered, with a good - natured 
grin. ‘That is only your con- 
struction.” 

‘You led up to that construc- 
tion pretty clearly. But you will 
get into trouble if you don’t curb 
that lively fancy of yours.”’ 

The Professor was a firm man, 
and could say a rude thing when 
he liked and thought it for the 
recipient’s good. Fanny was net- 
tled in her turn—so very much 
so that in her wrath she wondered 
whether she could in any way 
get the inquiry turned upon the 
Count. An anonymous letter to 
the coroner might do; but she 
had burned her fingers so lately 
with that kind of thing that she 
hesitated. But if the Count was 
a lover of Mrs Rorke’s, and the 
jealous husband had come on the 
track and lost his life in conse- 
quence, and if all this could be 
brought out and made public in a 
judicial inquiry, it would amply 
justify her previous anonymous 
warnings—in substance if not in 
form. It was worth considering. 

But before her consideration had 
taken a practical form, Fanny was 
diverted by the action of the Count 
himself. He joined the Quickset 
party at lunch, and made himself 
particularly agreeable to Fanny. 

He had his reasons for this. 
Mad as he was, and insanely per- 
suaded that he was really the 
character which he had at first 
pretended to be, the Count was 


3F 
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still possessed with the idea that 
he must carry off Grace Quickset 
by stratagem. The only difference 
was that he was so serenely con- 
fident in the triumph of his star, 
so calmly convinced that he must 
succeed in whatever he undertook, 
that he was more easily satisfied 
with a plan. He had examined 
the approaches to the station plat- 
forms on his arrival at Norport, 
and decided with the pleased glance 
of an eagle-eyed general that it was 
feasible to get Grace Quickset into 
the wrong train, and carry her off 
and make her his. If only he could 
contrive to be made her escort! 
But this could not be difficult. 

He had an idea. At Quickset’s 
lecture the gas in the hall had to 
be lowered when the lantern illus- 
trations were exhibited. Some re- 
sponsible person must have charge 
of this. He would take the re- 
sponsibility on himself. Instead 


of lowering the gas, he would turn 
it completely out, just in time for 


him to catch the train. There 
would be a panic. 
charge of Grace; invent some ex- 
cuse for her father’s remaining 
behind ; say he had been deputed 
to conduct her to the station ; con- 
duct her there; and The rest, 
as we have said, seemed easy. 

This was his simple plan. But 
Fanny’s unexpected transference of 
herself to the Quickset party created 
an obstacle. If the two were at 
the lecture together, it would not 
be so easy to get Grace away alone. 
Accordingly, as soon as he saw that 
Fanny had attached herself to the 
Quickset’s, he sought to ingratiate 
himself with her, pending the dis- 
covery of some method of getting 
her out of the way. 

And he succeeded in making 
himself agreeable, although she, 
by way of making herself disagree- 
able, introduced the subject of the 
accident in the docks very soon 
after they met. 


He would take . 


(June. 


‘<I hear the unfortunate man 
was a friend of yours,” she said, 
expecting him to betray some 
symptoms of confusion. But he 
showed no confusion whatever, 
Very much to her surprise, he 
answered— 

‘‘Not under the name of Digby 
Reade, however. Darby Rorke is 
the man’s name. I knew him in 
Vienna. He is Mrs Darby Rorke’s 
husband. You know the lady, I 
believe. Of course you do—I met 
her at your studio.”’ 

‘¢ What makes him come here un- 
der a false name ?’’ innocently asked 
Fanny, thinking that this would 
catch him for all his audacity. 

** Very strange, isn’t it? I sup- 
pose he wished to give his wife a 
surprise. Don’t you think that 
must be it? Or he might have 
had creditors that he wished to 
evade. But it is not so puzzling 
to me as another thing, that Mrs 
Rorke is apparently under the im- 
pression that I am her brother, and 
has set Mr Stephen Millerby on to 
persuade me that I am not myself. 
Isn’t that an odd thing? I am 
going out to his house, where she 
is staying, to give her an oppor- 
tunity of satisfying herself that I 
am not her brother.” 

** How very odd!’ cried Grace 
and Fanny in a breath. 

‘¢ The likeness must be very ex- 
traordinary,” said Quickset. ‘But 
it stands to reason that with so 
many millions of human beings, 
two must occasionally be found 
who seem to have been cast in the 
same mould.’’ 

‘¢Still there must be points of 
difference,”’ the Count said. ‘* And 
if Mrs Rorke is a woman to take 
such fancies into her head, I don’t 
wonder that Miss Douglas found 
it difficult to stay in the same 
house.”’ 

Fanny coloured at this, and 
recognised that it would be judi- 
cious to be civil to the Count. 
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«Jt was not Mrs Rorke,’’ she said, 
“that bored me, so much as that 
vulgar aggressive creature, her 
mother.” 

«J have not had the pleasure of 
being introduced to her yet,’’ said 
the Count. ‘‘I daresay I shall meet 
her to-night. Describe her to me.” 
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And, much to his _ professed 
amusement, she proceeded to give 
him specimens of his mother’s 
eccentricities. He was really very 
agreeable. If he was a lover of 
Mrs Rorke’s after all, he was very 
deep, and his audacity was superb 
—quite after Fanny’s own heart. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


There was a surging crowd in 
the Market Square of Norport 
that evening. The town-hall, 
where the Association met to hear 
Professor Quickset’s lecture, stood 
in one side of it, and carriages, 
as they arrived, had difficulty in 
making their way through the 
crowd, in spite of the efforts of 
the police to keep a lane. Ladies 


in evening dress, who, tempted by 
the fineness of the evening, or 
obliged by the scarcity of cabs, 


had ventured to the meeting on 
foot, were piloted to the doors of 
the hall, not without vigorous 
effort, their gay dresses flashing 
here and there in the lamplight, 
the strong contrast to the dingy 
aspect of the rough throng through 
which they were dodged and el- 
bowed. 

It was not the celebrity of the 
Association alone that had attracted 
the people. A crowd would have 
gathered to stare at the arrivals 
for any fashionable meeting, if it 
had been only a ball. But this 
crowd was larger than would have 
asembled even if the ball had 
been given in honour of some 
great local event, the opening of 
anew dock or a public park by 
toyalty, and it was strangely ex- 
cited and noisy. If you entered 
the throng and moved about in 
It, for a little, you became aware 
that among the units there was 
some common subject of excite- 
ment, of real and keen interest 
toevery one. In crowds ordinarly 


there is a large proportion of list- 
less loungers who have come there 
mechanically because others were 
going, and who wait in dull stolid 
expectancy. But this evening 
there was a certain vividness in 
every look and attitude, a quick- 
ness of movement at every little 
incident, betokening a state of - 
great excitability. 

It was the culmination of the 
interest in the prophesied destruc- 
tion of the world. This was the 
evening fixed for the event. The 
hour chosen for Quickset’s lecture 
was the very hour within which, 
according to the calculations of 


‘astronomy, the comet was bound 


to cross the path of the earth. 

The mayor of Norport had gone 
to the officials of the Association 
that morning, and begged them 
to postpone the lecture. He 
doubted whether he could answer 
for public order. The signs of 
excitement in the streets had been 
increasing every evening since the 
arrival of the Salvationist leaders. 
The comet had made little im- 
pression on the people of Norport 
till then. They were not much 
interested in the heavens. They 
seldom saw the stars, and never in 
all their wide-extended clear shin- 
ing glory. The grandest spectacle 
in nature was denied to these 
dingy toilers under a pall of smoke. 
The leaping flames of their fur- 
naces formed their substitute for 
the pale fires of the celestial spaces. 
But they knew that there were 
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such things as stars and a firma- 
ment beyond their wreaths of 
smoke, and their hearts were sen- 
sitive to the stormy rhetoric of the 
Salvation preachers, whether they 
received the threats of doom and 
the calls to repentance with fear 
and trembling, or threw them off 
with rough mockery. Hence, 
every evening the streets had 
been thronged with grimy faces 
turned skywards, and filled with 
a buzz of talk about the dreaded 
visitant from distant space, and 
rough youths of the more turbu- 
lent sort had disported themselves 
after their manner in the midst 
of the excitement. 

The excitement was stronger in 
Norport than in most places, but 
* it was very general throughout the 
country. Apart from the super- 


stitious fears on which religious 
enthusiasts go to work among the 
ignorant whenever there is a great 


comet in the sky, the very definite- 
ness of the scientific prediction in 
the present case was a powerful 
element in the general agitation. 
That a comet and the earth were 
converging upon one point; that 
on a given day at a given minute 
there- would be a collision, unless 
the lighter body altered its course 
—this was the prophecy of science, 
as certain as the daily rising and 
setting of the sun. But science 
could not speak with equally cer- 
tain voice about the composition 
of the comet, on which the results 
of the collision, if there should be 
a collision, depended. The great 
majority of men of science affected 
to be certain; but in such matters, 
whenever a question is publicly 
raised on which there is room for 
doubt, there are always a few dis- 
sentients, who speak with more or 
less authority outside the circle 
of the specially informed. There 
were a good many letters from 
correspondents of this sort in the 
newspapers, but the newspapers 


themselves scouted them in their 
zeal for the prevention of pani 
and went with the majority of men 
of science. The panic-mongers got 
it hot and strong in many a lead- 
ing article. 

Still the agitation went on, and 
it was evidence of its depth that 
so much had to be said in depreca- 
tion of panic, although this very 
deprecation, as one of the journals 
remarked, helped to swell what it 
was intended to check. If there 
had been no daily newspapers, or 
if they could have afforded to ig- 
nore the topic, the excitement and 
the scare would have been of much 
feebler volume. The liability to 
such excitements is one of the pen- 
alties we must pay for a highly 
organised press; they spread more 
rapidly over the whole community, 
a touch at any point in the organ- 
isation being sent along the line as 
in a spider’s web. Agitations, like 
wars, tend to last for a shorter time; 
but they are sharper while they last, 
and this tendency must increase 
with the perfection of the press. 

One result of the stand made by 
the leading journals against panic 
was that confidence in the stability 
of the solar system became a shib- 
boleth of respectability. I call it 
a result, but it may possibly have 
been the cause of the attitude of 
the press, for in society feeling ran 
high against panic-mongers. To 
mention the comet, except with a 
laugh at tke folly of the multitude 
who thought it dangerous, was ac- 
counted treason to one’s order. At 
the bottom of this may have been 
a lurking fear of the mob—a feat 
that the mob would rise, and, as 
Mr O’Cosh put it, take civilisation 
by the throat. Anyhow, it became 
a point of fashion, which we all 
know is much more obligatory than 
a point of duty or even a point 
of honour, to laugh at the 
scare. The paradoxical Glenville, 


who was looked upon by some a — 
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the source and root of all the mis- 
chief, wes unmercifully chaffed 
wherever he showed himself, and 
bitterly denounced to his face by 
the more irascible of his acquaint- 
ances. It was unfortunate for 
him that his paper did not come 
out again till Saturday, the day 
after the constitution of the comet 
would be tested by its actual en- 
counter with our planet. He 
would have liked to explain that 
his attitude was purely one of 
negative scepticism—that he had 
gone no farther than to say that 
men of science were too cock-sure. 
In private talk he tried to draw 
the distinction between this posi- 
tion and that of believing in the 
immediate end of the world, but 
his friends were too angry to admit 
such logic-chopping. They pinned 
him down as a disciple of Dr. Cum- 
ming, and when he acknowledged 
that he was making preparations 
for the issue of a number on Satur- 
day, guffawed at his inconsistency. 
Glenville was very indignant, but 
he protested in vain. His prepara- 
tions for Saturday were regarded 
as a capital joke, and the joke got 
into print, and was vindictively 
commented on. Society was most 
intolerent of anybody who took 
the comet seriously. 

Thus the community was practi- 
cally divided into two strata on 
this question of the’ comet,—an 
outer layer hard and angrily in- 
credulous, and a much thicker 
layer beneath in a comparatively 
liquid’ and unsettled condition. 
There was a great deal of apathy 
in this lower stratum; and there 


' were many rough and active scof- 


fers; but the scoffers did not pre- 
sent the same firm consolidated 
front to those who were disposed 
to believe that the day of doom 
was at hand. The unnatural glee 
of the Saivationists in their confi- 
dence of personal safety whatever 
might happen, probably did more 
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than anything else to set people 

of their own class against them. 

Their light-hearted demonstrations 

of joy, as if they were rather 

pleased than otherwise at the pros- 

pect of the end of all things, offend-_ 
ed the sensible proletarian, and in- 

clined him to despise them as silly 

and thoughtless fools. 

As time wore on, and the day 
and the hour of the great cosmic 
encounter drew near, the excite- 
ment deepened, and the numbers 
of those who had fears and those 
who were seriously inclined decid- 
edly increased. A great many 
wealthy people, who dared not 
openly go against the feeling of 
their respectable neighbours, were 
very seriously inclined in private. 
The statistics of charitable bodies 
told a curious tale. Public char- 
ities never before received so many 
anonymous benefactions. 

But we must leave it to the his- 
torian to describe the curious inci- 
dents of this memorable scare, and 
hurry on to the conclusion of our 
own little drama, which was but 
an eddy in the great commotion. 

The mayor of Norport, as we 
have said, was doubtful of his 
power of keeping order in the 
streets. Some of his aldermen 
and councillors also, who were per- 
haps more frightened about the 
comet than they would have cared 
to own, had represented to him 
that it would hardly be decent to 
have his lecture going quietly on 
at the very hour when the advent 
of the comet was expected. It 
lonked like foolhardiness, one said; 
and another went so far as to 
doubt whether it might not call 
down a judgment on the town. 
The mayor was influenced, per- 
haps, by these considerations, for 
society in the provinces was not 
so overbearing in its incredulity. 
But he had too much respect for 
the great men of science to say 
anything about this in his repre- 
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sentation to them. It was entire- 
ly on grourids of public order that 
he based his humble request for a 
poitponement of the meeting. The 
streets were so disturbed that he 
could not be answerable for the 
safety of its members. 

The Association, however, re- 
fused to postpone its meeting. 
Quickset was consulted, and gave 
his voice emphatically for going 
on. Any postponement, he argued, 
would create a panic; if there was 
a tendency to panic already, there 
would be general consternation 
when it became known that the 
Association was afraid to hold its 
meeting. 

The mayor gave in, with a cer- 
tain sense of not being supported 
as he ought to be, and a resentful 
reflection that if people were ob- 
stinate they must take the conse- 
quences. The Salvationists had 
also declined to intermit their pro- 
cessions. ‘‘ There will be a riot,” 
the mayor said to himself, ‘as 
sure as my name is Robert Horn- 
by.”” However, he faced his re- 
sponsibility with courage, and took 
energetic measures for the preser- 
vation of the peace. The ordinary 
police force was not sufficient, he 
felt; so he swore in a body of 
special constables, whom he kept 
in reserve in the rear of the town- 
hall, ready to be marched to any 
spot where their services might be 
required. He telegraphed for a 
detachment of soldiers. These he 
posted in the Volunteer drill-hall 
They would not be called upon 
unless a serious riot were threat- 
ened. When these preparations 
were completed, the mayor felt 
more at ease. 

The mayor himself, with the 
superintendent of police, had an 
anxious look at the crowd in the 
Square from one of the windows 
of the town-hall as the members 
of the Association began to arrive. 
The crowd was noisy, but seemed to 


be perfectly good-humoured. 
could hear a street-preacher in one 
corner improving the occasion un- 
molested. Just beneath them a 
bookmaker, with an eye to busi. 
ness of another kind, was offeri 
ten to one on the earth in the 
coming collision. He was -eceiy- 
ing a good deal of chaff as to when 
and where he would pay if he lost, 
but nobody interfered with him 
in his employment. Here and 
there small bodies of roughs were 
jostling about, and the apprehen- 
sive mayor shook his fist at them, 
and wished he could give them six 
months on the treadmill to take 
their brutal strength out of them. 
But the superintendent only 
smiled, and said he thought things 


were looking as well as could be 


expected. 

‘*The Salvationists seem very 
quiet to-night,’’ the mayor said, after 
looking for a little longer; ‘‘ much 
quieter than I had feared.” 

‘* Yes,’’ said the superintendent ; 
‘‘but there are reasons for that. 
They have lost two of their ring- 
leaders. The Skeletons carried 
them into a pub. last night, and 
made them as drunk as pipers, 
and they fraternised so heartily 
after a time, and were such cocks 
of the company, that they swore 
off the Salvation business, and the 
Skeletons got up a subscription to 
take them back to London. But 
they seem so pleased with Norport 
that they are likely to spend the 
subscription here.”’ 

Two of our characters surveyed 
the crowd on their arrival wi 
anxious concern, because it threat- 
ened to upset their plans. Stephen 
Millerby had arranged that a cab 
with two keepers in it should be 
in waiting in this very Square: he 
had not calculated on the surging 
crowd which now filled it. He 
was obliged to alter the arrange- 
ment, to direct that the cab should 
wait in a side street; but how was 
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he to get the Count there through 
such a press if the madman refused 
to go with him? He admitted 
sorrowfully to himself that every- 
thing must now depend on whether 
the Count would go of his own 
free will. 

The Count was not so much dis- 
concerted by the derangement of 
his plans. He said to himself that 
it meant only that he must allow 
a longer time for getting to the 
station. He had pondered a good 
deal on the best method of getting 
rid of Fanny Douglass, and had 
come to the conclusion that it 
must be possible without much 
difficulty to separate from her be- 
fore leaving the hall in the panic- 
stricken rush which he anticipated. 
We need not dwell on various 
little devices that occurred to him, 
such as sitting next her at dinner 
and drugging her wine, or arming 
himself with a bottle of chloro- 
form. For all his ingenious plans 
were destined to be upset, all that 
he had deliberately contrived in 
his sanity, and all that had passed 
through his active brain in mad- 
ness, Fortune deserting her favour- 
ite at the last moment, flying before 
the advance of inexorable Fate. 

There was no trace of madness 
about him till the last moment. 
The Quickset family dined with 
him at his hotel, and he behaved 
simply like a courteous gentleman. 
Even Napier, whose suspicious dis- 
like of him had not abated, was 
obliged to own that he played the 
host to perfection, a little ostenta- 
tiously regardless of expense per- 
haps, but otherwise as pleasant a 
host as could be conceived. He 
talked quietly and sensibly, and 
drew out Fanny Douglas with such 
skill, that Napier had never heard 
that young lady in better form, her 
tongue ranging with derisive hu- 
mour through all the noblest names 
in the great assemblage of science, 
Sparing only the two that were pre- 
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sent. Napier had a very keen sense 
of the ridiculous, and was delighted 
with her; Quickset was at heart 
too generous a man to like this 
promiscuous malevolence, however 
humorous, and now and then when 
his friends were touched upon ut- 
tered a protest, which only had the 
effect of stimulating the humorist 
to farther efforts. Quickset was too 
full of his lecture to argue with her. 

Stephen and Hugh were sitting 
together in a front seat, just under 
the platform, when Napier and the 
Count entered with Grace and 
Fanny. Mrs Brockley and Mrs 
Rorke had not come in to the lec- 
ture. They had read in the evening 
paper that the Digby Reade, whose 
melancholy death had thrown a 
gloom, as the reporter put it, over 
the meeting of the Association, 
was in the company of Count 
Ramassy a few minutes before the 
accident must have occurred, and 
they had drawn conclusions which 
caused them to wait in great anx- 
iety for the return of Stephen, with 
or without the Count. 

‘«¢ How quiet and gentle he looks !”” 
Hugh whispered to his brother as 
the Count came in. ‘‘And yet 
there is a strange restlessness in 
his eyes, as if he were trying to 
suppress a look of triumph.”’ 

There were’ three entrances to 
the hallf one on the right side of 
a slightly raised platform, commu- 
nicating with another municipal 
room, where the occupants of the 
platform met the lecturer. Quick- 
set and his party had gone in there, 
and the two young men conducted 
the ladies to their seats with the 
general audience, before taking up 
their own more elevated positions 
as the lecturer’s assistants. It so 
happened that a seat had been 
allotted to Grace Quickset with the 
Millerbys, when she and her father 
were expected to stay at Hard- 
hill, and this arrangement had 
only been modified when Quickset 
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had decided to go elsewhere, Hugh 
not being expected to be present. 
When Fanny quarrelled with her 
hosts, it was too late to shift the 
places, and thus she and Grace oc- 
cupied seats next to those where 
the two brothers were sitting, in a 
position which they retained, be- 
cause it would be easy to rush from 
the front on the platform, in the 
event of any necessity for their in- 
terference with the Count. 

When Hugh consented to act as 
an amateur lunatic’s keeper, he had 
not counted on this awkwardness 
of having to sit next to two wo- 
men with whom he had so lately 
been in such delicate relations. 
But he bore the situation philoso- 
phically when he saw that he was 
in for it, as the party bore down 
on the two vacant places on his 
right, and, serious as his duties 
were, he was not insensible to the 
humour of Fanny’s looks of dis- 
gust when she saw who were to be 
her neighbours. There were two 
more vacant places, owning to the 
absence of Mrs Brockley and Mrs 
Rorke, and he rose to make room 
for Napier. 

Napier thanked him, but said 
that he and the Count were both 
going -to take part in the show, 
and would have to go the plat- 
form as soon as Quickset came 
in. The Count had so *far suc- 
ceeded in his plan; the arrange- 
ment being that Napier should 
manage the lantern, while he 
handed the slides to him as they 
were wanted, and managed the 
lowering of the gas in the hall. 

The lecture presently began, and 
the audience was hushed as the 
lecturer opened his subject. The 
silence within, save for his clear 
vibrating tones, was accentuated 
by the sound that came from with- 
out, the steady low murmur of the 
seething crowd. The windows 
along the length of the hall, on 
the right of the lecturer, looked on 


UJune 
the Square, so that the murmur 
outside was distinctly heard. 

The lecturer paused for his first 
illustration. Then the gas was 
lowered, and the appearance of a 
comet, as it first presents itself 
as a gauzy white veil in the tele. 
scope, was projected on the screen 
The murmur of the crowd, broken 
by the sharp clangour of occasional 
voices, became more marked in the 
silence, till it was drowned in a 
burst of loud applause. The crowd 
outside took up the applause, and 
their ironical cheers were so loud 
that the lecturer’s voice could 
hardly be heard when he resumed. 

There was another illustration, 
and another, all marked with the 
same success. The lecturer was a 
man capable of making the driest 
subject interesting, and, in the cir- 
cumstances, he held his audience 
spell-bound. When he patsed for 
his next illustration, there was a 
movement in the 
they had been keeping every muscle 
in a strained position, and were 
glad of an opportunity of breathing 
and moving freely. A figure of a 
comet with a prodigious tail was 
thrown on the screen, and there 
was a thunder of applause. 

But the light was not turned up 
as before when the audience had 
had time enough to take in the 
illustration, and the applause, 
though well continued, died away, 
so that Quickset’s voice was clearly 
heard in the darkened room, say- 
ing—‘‘Turn up the light now, if 
you please. Is there anything 
wrong?’”’ 

Before any answer could be 
heard, strange cry came from 
the outside—the indescribable cry 
of an astonished and awe-struck 
multitude. The audience. had 
been too much absorbed in the 
lecture to note the passage of time, 
but many of them at once remem- 
bered that this must be the very 
moment of the predicted collision. 
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There was, in fact, at that mo- 
ment a spectacle in the heavens 
startling enough to strike any 
crowd of men with awe, and even 


through the smoke of Norport | 


it made itself visible. Arched 
streams of many-coloured .light 
shot. across the sky, branchiug 
out from a point and showing 
the house-tops in clear _ relief 
inst the suddenly illuminated 
ound. Green and golden 
and red and streaming light flashed 
upon thousands of astonished eyes ; 
a lurid pinkish expanse of light 
succeeded, and then there was 
another flash of brilliant colours. 
The multitudinous cry of wonder 
rose and swelled and checked it- 
self in a sudden hush, and then 
rose and swelled more volumin- 
ously than before. 

A great awe fell upon the 
audience listening in the darkened 
room, with only a dim imagination 
of the cause, to the thousands with- 
out, raising, as with one stupen- 
dous voice, the awe-struck cry of 
wonder and amazement. But the 
awe was quickly changed into 
panic when, in the hush that fol- 
lowed the second cry from the 
multitude without, a _ piercing 
shriek rang through the hall, 
and the sound was heard of a 
body falling flat on the platform, 
with a thud that seemed to shake 
the floor. 

Yes; the panic had come on 
which the insane youth had cal- 
culated, and he lay there in con 
vulsions, the cause of it in a way 
that he had not foreseen. 

Women shrieked throughout the 
hall, and there was a general rush 
for the doors. Grace Quickest 
Tose with the rest, and was making 
for the door near them, when Hugh 
caught her in his arms and dragged 
her back by, force to her seat. 

“Don’t be frightened, darling,”’ 
he cried in her ear. ‘It is the 
Count. He is insane. Stephen 
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and I know it. It is another fit. 
There is no danger. For God’s 
sake remain here, or you may be 
trampled to death. Do stay, 
darling, my own darling. I will 
explain it all to you. Do stay 
here. It is much safer here.”’ 

‘¢ Don’t hold me then,’’ she said 
softly, finding words at last in 
which to answer his excited en- 
treaties, ‘‘and I will stay.” 

Presently Quickset’s penetrating 
voice was heard from the platform 
above the tumult that filled the 
hall, short sharp cries indicating 
the frantic nature of the struggle 
to get out. 

*« Keep your seats ! 
a fit.’’ 

Quickset succeeded in calming 
the panic, but it was well for the 
audience that the doors opened 
easily and that the stairs were 
wide. 

Only a fit! But it was a fit 
from which the pretended Count 
Ramassy never rallied. There 
was confusion for a minute or 
two in trying to get light, and 
then some one hurriedly tore the 
lamp from the lantern, and held 
it to his face. The convulsive 
movements were then at an end, 
the muscles were relaxing, and he 
was subsiding into a lethargy 
from which he never awoke. 

And as he lay there, with a 
circle of horrified faces peering 
down at his, and _ intercepting 
the rays trom the one lamp that 
broke the darkness of the great 
hall full of hushed and awe- 
struck men and women, the 
earth’s flaming visitor from dis- 
tant space passed on, leaving the 
busy brains of astronomers to com- 
pute the time of its reappearance 
to a future generation, if man’s 
world should last so long. 

In ancient days, it might have 
been thought that the comet was 
a chariot of fire, sent to convey 
the strange young man’s spirit to 


It is only 





another sphere. In prosperous 
manufacturing Norport there were 
many worthy people who believed 


t 
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that his sudden death was a judg. 
ment on the scientific callousness 
of the British Association. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


Was the pretended Count Ram- 
assy mad when he first assumed 
that title? Stephen Millerby, who 
knew how he had spoken to his 
mother and his sister, never for a 
moment professing to be anything 
but himself, privately believed, that 
he was not; and that it was the 
strain of playing the part, and the 
marvellous success ot his Stock 
Exchange speculation, that had 
turned his head. But this belief 
was a secret between Stephen and 
his brother; and they gave out to 
such as questioned them on the 
subject the more charitable view, 
that the whole freak from begin- 
ning to end was an insane delusion. 
And they said to one another that, 
after all, this was probably nearest 
the truth; for who can say where 
insanity begins? When the .story 
became public, and caused nine 
days’ wonder, this was the accep- 
ted theory. No other was sug- 
gested except by Fanny Douglas, 
who was roundly of opinion that 
Rorke and the Count were partners 
in a swindle ; that Rorke was mur- 
dered in a quarrel over the spoil; 
and that the Count died of a fit 
brought on by the horrors of a 
guilty conscience. The amiable 
Fanny also darkly hinted that it 
was very strange that Mrs Rorke 
should have met her brother with- 
out recognising him as such, and 
should thus have promoted the suc- 
cess of the imposition—they were 
a queer lot altogether these Brock- 
leys. Quickset spoke very sharply 
to her when he heard of these in- 
sinuations. He strongly supported 
the view that the Count was mad 
from the first. Only a lunatic, 
with an insane confidence in him- 


self, could have escaped so many 
chances of detection. A _ self-cop- 
scious impostor would certainly 
have betrayed himself. 

But we will leave the problem 
to our readers, and leave them to 
moralise and meditate on the fatal 
curse of inherited insanity, which 
overwhelmed the youth’s bright 
promise descending on his bud- 
ding powers like a malign spirit, 

Such high questions and hi 
thoughts are beyond our humble 
scope, which will be better ful- 
filled by a few words to tell what 
became of the other persons whose 
life-threads were intertwined for a 
time with his. 

Quickset was kneeling by the 
young man’s prostrate body, and, 
under the direction of Dr Panmure, 
who was in the audience, doing all 
that could be done for the relief of 
the fit, when some one touched 
his elbow gently and said, ‘One 
moment, sir. May I take Miss 
Quickset to the mayor’s room?” 

‘¢Thanks,’’ said Quickset hur- 
riedly, without looking round to 
see who spoke. ‘‘ Do; I shall be 
very much obliged.” 

In the excitement of the mo 
ment he had forgotten about his 
daughter, but he felt at once that 
it was a kindly act to take her 
away from the horrible scene. 

Hugh Millerby accordingly con- 
ducted Grace to the mayor’s room, 
which opened off the corridor be 
yond the room that she had passed 
through on entering. The door 
was half open, and there was light 
in it, as he had expected. But no 
one answered his knock, .and he 
pushed the door open and led her 
in. There was nobody there, but 
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1 tions had been made, as 


Hugh knew to be the custom, for 


the refreshment of distinguished 
yisitors after the lecture. The 
room had a window looking on 
the Square ; and when Hugh had 
told her in a saddened voice all 
that he knew about the Count, 
the continuing noise of the crowd 
outside attracted them involuntar- 
ily to the window. 

The flights of coloured meteors 
still continued, but the voice of 
the crowd had changed. The un- 
animous cry of awe which had 
swelled into such a stupendous 
volume was no longer heard; but 
in its place the Square was filled 
with a loud, confused, cheerful bab- 
blement, as of thousand convers- 
ing with pleased excitement over 
amagnificent display of fireworks. 
Magnificent the spectacle certainly 
was, and Hugh and Grace gazed 
at it for'a few minutes without 
speaking. 

It was strange that after the 
thrilling scene in the hall, and in 
presence of this splendid demon- 
stration of natural force, which 
might have subdued him with a 
sense of individual littleness, the 
young man’s mind should be occu- 
pied with the sweet girl at his 
side. Yet so it would seem to 
have been from what he said. 

*«] have never seen you to thank 
you properly for that very kind 
letter. Forgive me for speaking 
of it now, but I may never have 
another opportunity, and I wish 
you to know how very grateful I 
was and am for it.’’ 

**I forget what I said now,” 
she answered softly, but not alto- 
gether truthfully. ‘‘ Was it so 
very kind?’’ 

“It was the sweetest, kindest, 
best-hearted letter that ever woman 
wrote. I loved you ten times as 
much as before, if that were pos- 
sible, after reading it.” 

“You can’t have loved me very 
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much, even then.’’ She was think- 
ing of his engagement a few days 
afterwards to Fanny Douglas. Her 
conversations with Fanny down at 
Slagsalve had considerably enlight- 
ened her as t° the nature of this 
affair, though it had not been 
Fanny’s intention to give her the 
information which she gleaned, that 
Hugh was still very heartsore about 
his rejection. 

‘It looked rather as if I didn’t, 
did it not? I know that I have 
forfeited all hope of getting any 
love in return. But I am glad to 
have this chance of telling you 
that you will always be my ideal 
of all that is beautiful, and lovable, 
and good, and true-hearted.”’ 

‘¢ Quite an angel, in fact. But 
I am very far from being an angel. 
Did you say all that to Fanny?”’ 
she asked suddenly. 

He laughed, the faithless and 
fickle man. ‘No, not quite all 
that.’’ 

‘* Do you think,’’ she asked next, 
‘*it is possible for people to marry 
without being in love?’’ 

‘¢] don’t know about that,’’ he 
said. ‘*But 1 know that it is 
possible to be engaged without 
being in love.” 

‘*T had better not tell that to 
Fanny.” 

‘¢It isunnecessary. She knows it 
wellenough. She knewit all along.”’ 

‘¢She says you make love to 
every woman you see, and that 
you are quite daft now after a 
Salvationist preacher.”’ 

‘¢She accused me of being still 
in love with you, which was nearer 
the truth. But if I am so incon- 
stant, we ought to be very well 
suited to one another, for the same 
authority will have it that you are 
a flirt.’’ 

‘¢I don’t think we are suited to 
one another.”’ 

‘¢ But you are not sure that we 
are not?” 

‘¢T don’t know.”’ 
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The entrance of Mr Quickset in 
search of his daughter prevented the 
conversation from going farther. 
But the answer given to Adam 
Napier when his ten days had ex- 
pired was not favourable. The 
truth was, that the brief engage- 
ment to Fanny Douglas had had 
the effect of letting Grace know 
her own heart. And Hugh some 
time afterwards had a second inter- 
view with the redoubtable father, 
of a more satisfactory character 
than his first on the same errand. 


On the evening of the lecture, 
the anxious mother and sister had 
some hours of restless waiting. A 
dozen times Mrs Brockley declared 
that she wished she had gone to 
the meeting, that the suspense was 
more than she could bear; and 
more than once she resented her 
daughter’s attempts to comfort her, 
and accused her of a want of 
proper feeling. Her uneasiness 
increased as. the time wore on, 
and she ran again and again to 
the portico to listen for the sound 
of wheels. Mrs Millerby was 
most patient and sympathetic, and 
always went with her to the por- 
tico. Once or twice Mr Millerby 
issued from his study, where he 
generally spent the evening, and 
joined them, urging the distracted 
mother not to be disquieted, because 
all was for the best. But she re- 
fused to be comforted. 

In one of these anxious lookings, 
the great meteoric display of the 
passing comet, which had so as- 
tounded the inhabitants of Nor- 
port, suddenly burst upon their 
astonished vision. Up there, in 
the clear air and with the wider 
horizon, the spectacle was even 
grander as a spectacle than in the 
town; and the absence of the 
crowds of human beings gave an 
awful sense cf loneliness before 
the might and majesty of the vast 
arches of streaming light. Mrs 


Brockley screamed and fell-on her 


knees and covered her face with 
her hands and called on her son 
by name. ‘*PoorTom! Myson! 
I shall never see him again!” the 
poor woman cried. The others 
tried to comfort her, and 
degrees she became less violent; 
but she persisted in saying that 
she would never see her son again 
alive. 

‘«It is just as Stephen said it 
would be,”’ Mr Millerby explained, 
seeking to divert her attention from 
her personal sorrows, and turning 
up his rosy face to the swiftly 
shooting streams of bright colour, 
‘These fires are quite harmless, 
What a manifestation of God's 
power and mercy! The end is 
not yet, my dear lady. Yeta 
little longer time is given to the 
sons of men. It is but a pre 
monition. We may look on and 
admire without fear.”’ 

‘*You are a good man, Mr 
Millerby,’”’ Mrs _ Brockley said, 
shaking her head. ‘You need 
not fear, whatever happens.” 

But the good man had not 
fished for this compliment, and 
having failed to interest her in 
his own natural vein of reflection, 
he addressed her with a tact that 
would have done credit to the 
most astute man of the world. 

‘¢ Look there!”’ he cried, with 
affected eagerness; ‘‘ you know 
something of astronomy, no doubt. 
What is that star over there, 
where the last flash came from? 
Perseus, is it not? Yes, Perseus 
I believe. Stephen told me to 
look in|that direction.”’ 

And. little by little he beguiled 
the afflicted woman into talki 
with something of her accustome 
cheerfulness. Mrs Rorke quite 
loved the old man for his kindly 
tact, and his aged wife looked at 
him with a fondness full of many 
pleasant memories. F 

‘Yes; Stephen is a good man, 
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she said in an aside to Mrs Rorke, 
who looked at her inquiringly. 
Then she added with a smile, ‘* My 
husband. But the other Stephen 
jsa good man too, a true-hearted 
man, though he is my son.” 
By-and-by the sound of a sharp 
trot on the hard road and the 
mmble of wheels was heard in the 
distance, through the soft summer 


air. 

“That is not a cab!”’ cried Mrs 
Brockley, listening intently. 

“No,”’ said Mrs Millerby; ‘it 
must be Stephen’s dogcart. I 
hope he brings good news.” 

But it was not good news. He 
broke the bad news as gently as 
hecould, but there was a heart- 
rending scene. Mrs. Millerby led 
her old friend gently into the 
house ; and Mr Millerby, with tears 
in his eyes, retreated into his 
study, but not before he had said 
in his grotesquely pious way to 
Mrs Rorke— 

‘My dear lady, you have lost 
your brother and you have lost 
your husband in a most painful 
way. My heart is grieved for you. 
But the Lord will provide. You 
have a long life of happiness be- 
fore you yet, my dear lady, I fer- 
vently trust.’’ 

And with this‘ he retired to his 
study, the same study where we 
found him fourteen years ago plan- 
ning the erection of an observa- 
tory, out of which action had 
grown all the story we have had 
to record. Its appearance had 
changed as little as his own habits ; 
the same easy-chair was there, and 
the same tray, and the same kettle, 
and the same treatise on the 
Apocalypse lay open on his study 
table. As old age advanced on 
him, he had consulted his doctor 
as to whether he should stop his 
practice of comforting himself with 
a glass of hot whisky-and-water 
before going to bed. But his 
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doctor—the same Dr Panmure 
whom we have met—after cautious 
inquiry as to the strength of his 
nightcap, had left it to his own con- 
sciousness and set his mind at ease. 
To-night Mr Millerby somewhat 
exceeded his customary allowance. 

He sat down in his chair, with 
the steaming liquid on the little 
table by his side, and gradually the 
grave expression on his face re- 
laxed, and the peculiar humorous 
twinkle came into his eyes. What 
was it that moved him? You will 
never guess what it was that 
tickled the fancy of the shrewd old 
man of business. The scheming 
adventurer, whether sane or insane, 
was not the only man who had 
speculated on the chances of the 
comet. Habit is strong, and 
when Stephen Millerby was so 
positive about the constitution of 
comets and the superior solidity 
of our own planet, his father could 
not resist the temptation to risk a 
little money on the event, even in 
the teeth of his own presentiment 
that the world was doomed. 
Somehow his amateur Biblical 
studies and his daily life of money- 
making out of every chance that 
offered ran distinct courses in his 
brain. He had not made as much 
by a long way as the pretended 
Count, whose gains, we may men- 
tion, thanks to the honouralle up- 
rightness of Mr Robert Douglas, 
found their way to Mrs Brockley, 
and gladdened the declining years of 
the volatile old woman, if they did 
not reconcile her to her loss. Mr 
Millerby had not added materially 
to his fortune; but he had more 
than cleared all the expenses of the 
observatory, and this consoled him 
and made his eyes twinkle with 
satisfaction when he sat there and 
reflected, with his face raised to 
the ceiling, that his presentiment 
about the end of the world had not 
come true. 
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Inp1A is gradually ceasing to be 
a word of vague meaning in Eng- 
land, and the general British 
public is beginning partially to 
realise what our vast dependency 
really is. We have lately had 
India draperies in fashion in Eng- 
lish drawing-rooms; Indian vil- 
lages have been established for 
exhibition in London; and even 
Indian candidates have appeared 
before English constituencies. Last 
of all, the great and marvellously 
interesting central Imperial Ex- 
hibition, which is now introducing 
to each other the various inhab- 
itants of Britain’s empire, and 
opening the eyes of men of the 
parent stock to the extent of that 
empire, and their responsibilities 
to so many rich, and, above all 
things, loyal offshoots, has its most 
striking portion devoted to India, 
and has gathered in its embrace 
not only the products of the Pen- 
insula, but has collected represen- 
tatives, living or in effigy, of most 
of its peoples, trades, and pro- 
fessions. 

All this has produced a certain 
familiarity with the names, cus- 
toms, and differences of the con- 
glomerate of Eastern races, whose 
destinies are disposed of i: the 
English Parliament, and who look 
for sympathy and intelligent guid- 
ance to the English people. 

Still, the knowledge that most 
people have is very indistinct. 
Even in India itself, the officials 
are necessarily much localised, and 
comprehensive views of Indian 
subjects are uncommon. Every 
point, therefore, from which an 
illuminating ray is thrown on the 
vast whole, is worth careful exam- 
ination, and no apology is needed 
for directing attention to one very 


clear side-light, and trying to 
how far it bears oat ple 
important study. 

Since the primeval days, when 
the great Peninsula was 


by the descendants of the survivors, 


of the Flood, spreading slowly 
down from the cradle of the race 
in its extreme north-west frontier, 
India has been overswept by tide 
after tide of civil and religious 


invasion and conquest, and each. 


tide, as it flowed and ebbed, has 
left scattered and sometimes broken 
traces of its presence; while every 
local eddy and whirlpool has mixed 


these traces, in some places so as. 


to be almost undistinguishable, 
besides forming new and strange 
features of its own. 

Historians, ethnologists,  geo- 
graphers have groped among these 
traces, and studied them carefully 
and critically. Buildings, cvins, 
codes of laws, customs, have all 
yielded their store of records of the 


past, and have each corrected or 


corroborated the story told by the 
others. 

But there is one class of record 
which marks the spread of races, 
the establishment of empires, the 
struggles of man with his fellow- 
man and with the powers of na- 
ture, which has not received all the. 


attention it merits, and which is. 


among those which are least in- 
distinct and most reliable. The 
arms, offensive and defensive, which 
have been carried by warlike pop- 
ulations, surging over vast coun- 
tries, and overwhelming old king- 
doms and communities, are full of 
individuality and character, as are 
those of more primitive peoples, 
which had to combine the neces- 
sities of war with those of the 
chase, and whose sword was as. 
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often required to clear a path 
through a primeval forest as to 
encounter 2 human foe. 

Weapons of some sort are the 
frst necessity of man; and no 
other articles demand such a va- 
ety of materials for their con- 
struction, none give greater facil- 
ities for the exercise of art in 
their decoration. As civilisation 
and art develop, there is a gradual 
change from the rude type to the 
more artistic; and the influence of 
the contact of various nations, 
with their religions, sciences, and 
customs, is distinguished in forms 
of ornament and employment of 
material. 

The scale of gradual develop- 
ment of arms marked by Lucre- 
tus, is stili to be found nearly 
complete in India— 


«Arma antiqua manus, ungues dent- 
esque fuere 

Et lapides et item sylvarum fragmina, 
rami 

Et flammz, atque ignes postquam sunt 
cognita primum, 

Posterius ferri vis est, erisque reperta; 

Et prior ris erat quam ferri cognitus 
usus.” 


From the plain club, sole weap- 
om of the primitive Toda herds- 
man of the Nilgiris, to the elabor- 
ately ornamented and highly tem- 
pered ‘u/war of the great Rajah, 
we may still trace every step of 
progress, and mark every char- 
acteristic of tribes and nations, 
from primeval man to advanced 
civilisation. 

It is much to be regretted that 
no complete study of Indian arms 
and armour has ever been made on 
the same lines as Meyrick’s well- 
known work on the arms of Europe. 
A classified account of all the vari- 
ous weapons of the Peninsula would 
open the eyes of many to the peculi- 
arities of the vast number of dis- 
tinct races which are still com- 
prised in our Indian empire—races 
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with histories and folk-lore of their 
own, much of which is graduatly | 
fading away, and will soon be lost, 
before advancing European educa- 
tion and influence. India has, 
more than any part of the world, 
had every stage of its history 
marked by war and conquest. 
From the mythic wars of the Maha 
Bharata, the struggles between the 
Kauravas and Pandavas, down to 
the historical struggles of our own 
time, every movement has been 
chronicled in blood. It is only 
since the strong hand of English 
administration has been laid on the 
land that the husbandman no longer 
follows the plough with his targe 
on his back and his blade by his 
side; is no longer constantly liable 
to have his peaceful labour inter- 
rupted by the cry to arms to re- 
pulse raiding freebooters or hostile 
armies, and that the natives are 
beginning with disuse, to forget 
the use of shield, sword, and spear. 

There is a vast field of inquiry 


- open, which we believe has been 


untouched by any one but Mr 
Egerton, to whom we are indebted 
for a small but most valuable work 
on the subject, published in 1880. 
As he says— 

« The present time is tavourable for 
the examination of the national and 
private collections of Indian arms in 
this country, as they are not likely to 
receive many new additions. The use 
of many of the weapons has become 
obsolete within the present gener- 
ation; the great military despotisms 
of India have crumbled to pieces; 
those that remain are gradually adopt- 
ing European arms, and with the 
pacification of the country, the neces- 
sity for carrying weapons is gradually 
disappearing or has altogether passed 
away. After the Sikh wars, and again 
after the Mutiny of 1857, a general 
disarmament took place, many of the 
old armouries were broken up, and 
many curious old weapons destroyed 
and sold as old metal.” 


No one can have been present at 
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a representative native gathering 
of any kind without being struck 
by the numberless types of arms 
which even now are to be seen. 
The imperial assemblage at Delhi 
probably brought as many together 
as are ever likely to be again col- 
lected, but this was an exceptional 
occasion. The yearly festivals at 
the capitals of Mohammedan and 
Hindu States are, however, as 
sufficiently stimulating to inquiry; 
and the European visitor who has 
watched the motley and picturesque 
processions during the Mohurrum 
and the Dussera, at, say, Hyderabad 
and Mysore, with the warlike games 
and exercises which form part of 
the festival, has been able to see 
the past histories of the countries 
unrolled before him, and has seen 
weapons and instruments which 
are wreathed about with old legend 
and wild religious superstition. 
After all, we must remember 


that the arms, which we may see 
in the possession of the natives of 
India to-day, or in the collections 
in England and the Continent, are 
all comparatively modern, and that 
very few date back more than two 


or three hundred years. What 
records have we of the arms which 
were used in prehistoric days, in 
the early days of the Christian era, 
and in that period which we call 
the middle ages ? 

The Maha Bharata, the earliest 
Hindu epic poem, written in San- 
scrit, tells of a great war between 
the Pandavas and the Kauravas, 
as the ‘Iliad’ tells of a war be- 
tween Greece and Troy. Its events, 
which are referred by General 
Cunningham to the fifteenth cen- 
tury before the Christian era, were 
probably, in the first instance, re- 
corded in the lays of a number of 
bards; but the whole work is said 
to have been arranged by one 
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Cane 
less allusions to the arms and 
equipments of its heroes. 3 
in golden mail, masses of war ele. 
phants and chariots, horsemen and 
footmen in vast numbers, take 

in its contests. The prowess of in- 
dividuals with particular weapons 
is recorded; and the narrative of 
life and customs, though told with 
all the exaggeration of Eastern 
romance, is so circumstantial in 
many ways, that we may know 
that we have a reasonable picture 
of the old-world warrior and his 
armament. The bow, common to 
all nations, plays a large part in 
the story, and we have the famil- 
iar tale of the bow, which only the 
heaven-gifted prince can bend, and 
the impossible mark, which he 
alone can hit. Clubs, swords, 
javelins, spears, and bucklers, are 
also common to the heroes of the 
Maha Bharata, with those of the 
epics of other peoples. But there 
is one distinctive weapon, the 
chakra or quoit, which we do not 
recognise as an old acquaintance, 
except, maybe, as the thunder- 
bolt of Jove. Arjuna, the Pandava . 
prince, is exhibited, as whirling his 
sharp-edged quoit or chakra at 
whatever object he would, and 
never missing his mark; and this 
weapon has descended unchanged 
to our own day, when the Alkali 
Sikhs still wear the chakra in their 
turbans, and still pride themselves 
on their skill in throwing it. 

The second great Sanscrit epic, 
the Ramayana, belongs to a later 
date, and its action is laid about 
tooo B.c. Again much of the 
interest of the story hinges on 
marvellous weapons. It commences 
with the festival of the Swayam- 
vara (or marriage festival) of Sita, 
the lovely daughter of a great 
Rajah who reigned eastward of. 
Ayodhya, the modern Oude. He 


vahman sage, known by the name- possessed a huge bow, which Siva. 


of Vyasa. In it we have number- 


had used, and which was retained 
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as a mark of sovereignty. Sita 
was to be given in marriage to the 
princely suitor who could bend it. 


«For . . . it was law 
._ . . when any asked a maid, 
Of noble house, fair and desirable, 

He must make good his skill in martial 
arts 
Against all 

lenge it; 
Nor must the custom break itself for 
kings.” 


Not a Rajah of the many who 
made the essay could even lift it 
from the ground till Rama came, 
the son of the Maharajah of Ay- 
odhya, who not only took up and 
bent the bow, but seized it in 
such a powerful grasp, that he 
broke it, and of course became the 
husband of the fair princess. The 
long story proceeds through all the 
adventures of Rama and Sita in 
exile in the jungles ; in the abduc- 
tion of Sita by Ravana, the mon- 
arch of Lanka (the modern Ceylon); 
the wars with Ravana, in which 
Hanuman, the monkey-god, plays 
a distinguished part ; and the final 
ynited reign at Ayodhya of Rama 
and Sita. The incidents of the 
Ramayana are constantly repeated 
in the bas-reliefs on Hindu archi- 
tecture, and every variety of wea- 
pon, in the actual forms which 


suitors who should chal- 


- exist to-day, are portrayed as being 


commonly used by the heroes of 
the tale. Particularly in the con- 
ventional representation of the 
giant monarch Ravana, he is 
shown with twenty arms, and in 
each hand a different weapon. The 
Hindus have found that Rama 
was not only the great and benef- 
icent monarch of Ayodhya, but 
also recognise in him an incarna- 
tion of Vishnu, Rama Chandra, 
and add to the marvels of the story 
of the broken bow of Siva. The 
meeting is described between Rama 
Chandra and Parasurama, who was 
himself an avatar of the deity, in 
VOL. CXXXIX.—NO. DCCCXLVIII. 
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which the latter says that he has 
heard that Rama Chandra has 
broken Siva’s bow, and challenges 
him to bend another bow: ‘‘the 
bow which I now offer to you is 
Vishnu’s.””. Rama Chandra _ is 
victor in this trial also, and bends 
and strings the bow, thus proving 
that he also is divine. 

As we pass the name Parasu- 
rama, we note again the connection 
of a weapon. Parasurama, Rama 
with the axe (farasz) is an avatar 
of Vishnu, in which the incarnate 
deity is represented armed with an 
axe. This incarnation of Vishnu 
was undertaken by the deity to 
exterminate the Kshattriya, or 
warrior caste, which had tried to 
assert its supremacy over the Brah- 
manical or priestly caste. This 
myth has been taken by some to 
refer to the legendary invasion 
of India from Egypt, under the 
leadership of Sesostris or Parus- 
ram, the leader with the battle- 
axe. 

The representations of Parasu- 
rama show him with an axe in his 
hand, of the pattern common on 
the Malabar coast—a small cres- 
cent - shaped blade, with a plain 
wooden haft. In the south-west 
of India this deity is known as the 
power that raised Travancore from 
the waters, and is specially wor- 
shipped accordingly. 

We have said that the scenes of 
the Ramayana, with the weapons 
of the combatants, are found often 
portrayed in Hindu sculpture. But 
we find in the still more ancient 
remains of the first centuries of 
our era, at Sanchi and elsewhere, 
most careful representations of 
armed men, and the operations of 
a siege are depicted, undertaken 
probably, as General Cunningham 
thinks, to recover possession of 
some holy relic; and we are called 
upon to remark how closely the 
tale told by these sculptures coin- 
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cides with the descriptions by 
Greek historians of the armies of 
Hindostan. In the later, but still 
ancient sculptures, ranging in an- 
tiquity from the Amravati Tope, 
the hill-caves of Orissa, the caves 
of Ajunta, down to-the Jain sculp- 
tures of the twelfth century, and 
the still more recent Marwari 
rock-carvings, we have very clear 
representations of arms, many of 
which are familiar to us at the 
present day. 

Curious and interesting particu- 
lars of the actual construction of 
legendary weapons are found in 
some of the Vedas and the com- 
mentaries on the ancient writings. 
The bows varied in length from 
the length of a man’s arm to 4 
cubits or 6 feet, of which the 
latter dimension was considered 
the best. They were made of 
metal, horn, or wood; but the 
best bows were constructed . from 
the bamboo, cut at the end of 
autumn. The arrows also varied 
in length from 3 feet to 5 or 6. 
They were tipped with steel points 
variously shaped, needle or lance 
pointed, semicircular, dentiform, 
double-edged or jagged like a saw ; 
and these forms of points are to- 
day to be found on the arrows of 
many of the aboriginal tribes of 
India. The shafts were greased or 
anointed to facilitate their flight ; 
but they never appear to have 
been poisoned. Some were alto- 
gether made of iron, and it is 
perhaps those to which Curtius 
alludes when he says that some 
of the Indian archers shot with 
arrows which were too heavy to 
be very manageable. One char- 
acteristic of the archery of the 
ancient Hindus seems to have 
been peculiar to them alone, which 
consisted in shooting a number of 
arrows at once, from four to nine 
at a time. ‘ 

The swords were, as in later 
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days, of various shapes and sizes, 
and many localities were credited 
with producing the best blades, 
Those of Bengal and Behar were 
praised as tough and capable of 
taking a fine edge. The sword 
considered in the Veda of the best 
size must have been a two-handed 
weapon, as it was fifty fingers long, 
with a hilt guarded by an iron 
netting, probably resembling the 
modern fata, or the long anda of 
the Rajput. There does not ap- 
pear to have been any special dis- 
tribution of weapons to combatants 
of different ranks, though bows and 
arrows, maces, javelins, swords, 
and shields seem to have been the 
principal arms of the chiefs, who 
went to battle mounted on chariots, 
while their followers carried in 
addition spears and axes of various 
forms, and other missiles of differ- 
ent kinds. 

Nor must it be considered that 
because they were unsuccessful in 
their contests with foreign in- 
vaders, the inferiority of the an- 
cient Hindus arose from a want of 
careful cultivation of the theory 
of the art of war. The composi 
tion of an army is carefully laid 
down, from the small primary 
unit, consisting of one elephant, 
one chariot, three horse and five 
foot soldiers, to the successive com- 
binations of the same into larger 
bodies, increasing in size. Tactics 
were not omitted. The formation 
of an army into centre and wings, 
with a reserve, was known 
taught. The use of advanced and 
rear guards, scouts, and flanking 
parties, the employment of the 
different arms in the ground best 
suited to the action of each, and — 
the best formations for camp and 
battle array, were laid down in 
the ancient writings as clearly and 
emphatically as in the soun 
modern treatises on the military 
art. Stores of food and fuel were 
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to be collected, and last, not least, 
skilled medical attendance was to 
be provided for the sick and 
wounded ; and the host of armed 
men was ordered to be guided in 
all its actions by the ‘‘ strict rules 
of self-denial, liberality, and re- 
ligion.”’ 

Before leaving the prehistoric 
times, it is interesting to trace the 
relationship between the hordes 
which spread east and west from 
the common cradle of the race, 
in their warlike customs, and par- 
ticularly in their common rever- 
ence for the sword. The Christian 
heroes, Charlemagne and Arthur, 
who personified their swords Joy- 
euse and Excalibur, and the Chris- 
tian knights, who bowed before 
their cross-handled blades, inherited 
the idea from a common ancestry 
with the noble Rajput, who carried 
out in solemn festival the Xarga 
S’*hapna, the worship of the sword. 
The banks of the Oxus sent colon- 
isers equally to the shores of the 
Baltic and to the plains of Hindo- 
stan; and their descendants in the 
gloomy North, and under the blaz- 
ing sun of the East, both main- 
tained the same thirst for glory, 
the same desire to please the fair, 
and the same sentiment of romantic 
honour and chivalry. 

One of the oaths most binding 
on the Rajput was when he swore 
on his sword, and this form of 
oath was equally binding and 
equally practised among chivalrous 
European peoples of the middle 
ages. When Bernardo del Carpio 
marched against Charlemagne— 


“As through the glen his spears did 
gleam, these soldiers from the hills, 
They swelled his host, as mountain 
stream receives the roaring rills; 
They round his banner flocked, in scorn 

of haughty Charlemagne, 


And thus upon their swords are sworn 


the faithful sons of Spain.” 
The Karga S'hapna was one of 
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the most imposing rites among the 
festivals of the Rajput, and was 
carried out on the departure of 
the monsoon, when he was again 
able to indulge his warlike pro- 
pensities, which had perforce been 
in abeyance during the rains. 

The particular sword which was 
worshipped was the double-edged 
khanda. ‘This, after fasting, ab- 
lution, and prayer on the part of 
the prince and his household, was 
removed from the hall of arms, 
and, having received the homage 
of the Court, was carried in pro- 
cession to the temple of Devi, 
goddess of battle, and placed by 
the priests, as an emblem of Heri, 
the god of battle, on the altar be- 
fore the image of his divine con- 
sort. Buffaloes were sacrificed, 
offerings of sugar and garlands 
of flowers were made, alms were 
given, worship was paid to the 
sword, and other ceremonies per- 
formed during nine days, after 
which the sword was borne home 
in state, the warlike religious fes- 
tival for the year was over, and 
the martial Rajput was again able 
to sally from his stronghold for 
raid and foray. 

The sword is recognised, even in 
our own day, as an offering show- 
ing the profoundest homage and 
the strictest fidelity, by the Indian 
custom of offering the hilt to a - 
superior, which he touches in ap- 
preciation of the implied loyalty. 

With the Mohammedan inva- 
sions of India, the first important 
one of which was made in A.D. roor, 
by Mahmoud of Ghazni, a new 
period of history begins, which in- 
cludes all the centuries up to the 
final collapse of the Mogul empire 
and the establishment of British 
power. The early part of this 
period seems to be marked by the 
introduction of artillery into India, 
some knowledge of which, in its 
crudest and earliest forms, had 
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probably already been learned in 
the minor invasions by the Arabs 
into Sind, who came provided with 
catapults and other engines, and 
were successful in sieges to an ex- 
tent unknown before to an age 
which had considered that 100 
bowmen in a fort were a match 
for 10,000 enemies. Fiery or ex- 
plosive projectiles were discharged 
from instruments like catapults or 
mangonels, in addition to the use 
of battering-rams and balistas, in 
the armies of the Caliphs; and the 
knowledge of their effects, and ex- 
perience in their use, were carried 
into India by the conquering Mo- 
hammedan forces, which were led 
against the monarchs of the States 
east of the Indus. The use of 
these new and formidable engines 
must have carried despair into the 
hearts of the defenders of the old 
fortresses, which had been so im- 
pregnable against the vast hosts 


formerly arrayed against them. 


“His fierce beleaguers pour 


Engines of havoc in, unknown before, 
And horrible as new ;—javelins that fly, 
Enwreathed with smoky flames, through 
the dark sky ; 

red-hot globes, that, opening as 
they mount, 
Discharge, as from a kindled naphtha- 


fount, 
Showers of consuming fire o’er all below; 
Looking, as through th’ illumined night 
they go, 
those wild birds the 
Magians oft, 
At festivals of fire, were sent aloft 
Into the air, with blazing fagots tied 
To their huge wings, scattering com- 
bustion wide. 
All night the groans of wretches who 
expire 
In agony, beneath these darts of fire, 
Ring through the city.” 


And 


Like that by 
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The prominent part which artil- 
lery should take in war, was early 
understood by the Mogul em. 
perors, who collected and 
ised masses of guns of different 
calibres, from the heaviest ord- 
ance to the light camel -piece; 
and even the latest developments 
of the modern science of arti 
on which we so much pride our- 
selves in the nineteenth century, 
seem to have been anticipated in 
these distant days. The breach- 
loading gun, the gun which is con- 
veyed from place to place in vari- 
ous portions and can be fitted to- 
gether for action, were known to 
and used by Akbar; and he. must 
also have realised the value of the 
concentrated fire of artillery, if it 
is true, as we are told, that he 
united together a large number 
of pieces and arranged that they 
could be discharged by one match. 
Some enormous pieces of artil- 
lery are chronicled as having been 
constructed in various States of 
India, rivalling the monster guns 
of the same period which femain 
as relics in the old fortresses of 
the United Kingdom. Mons Meg, 
which peers grimly over the castled 
rock of Edinburgh, is only about 
thirteen feet long, with a calibre 
of twenty inches; while, besides 
many other, no doubt well-known, 
guns in India, the great gun long 
preserved at Bijapur, which had 
been used by Aurungzebe at the 
capture of the place, had a calibre 
of twenty-eight inches ; and there 
is an old gun lying on a cavalier 
in a ruined and forgotten fort at 
Sacripatna in Mysore, whose length 
is nearly eighteen feet, with a cali- 
bre of ten inches.! 





1 Since the above has been in type, a letter has been received from Mandalay, 
noting that, out of about 2000 pieces of artillery lately taken in that town, some 
are very curious and valuable bronze and brass guns. Many of them are long 
guns of great weight of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and are of Por- 
tuguese or Spanish manufacture. Some are quaint pieces, shaped like dragons, 
and must have been allotted to particular regiments or to distinguished people. 
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How the science of artillery and 
the power of using masses of that 
arm grew and flourished in purely 
pative States down to the most 
recent times is known to all who 
remember how stanchly the Sikhs 
fought their guns at Moodkee, 
Ferozeshahar, Sobraon, Chillian- 
wallah, and Guzerat, when our 
best sepoy battalions reeled back 
discomfited, and even the British 
regiments were staggered by the 
weil-directed and sustained dis- 
charge. 

With the possession of formid- 
able artillery, came to the military 
_ States a knowledge how to employ 
that arm to the best effect, and, 
both in attack and defence, the 
science of fortification was prac- 
tied on the European method. 
High walls and towers,, perched 
upon rocky heights, were no longer 
considered the me plus ultra of se- 
curity ; nor was a direct attack by 
assault prudent, or indeed possible. 
Fortresses were placed in good 
strategical positions, surrounded 
by ditch, ravelin, and all the best 
elements of defence ; while sieges 
were carried out in a series of ap- 
proaches, by which the fire of the 
place was gradually overpowered, 
and a breach regularly formed, be- 
fore the assault was given. 

It is difficult to leave the subject 
of purely native artillery in India 
without a thought of the marvel- 
lously effective means of trans- 
porting guns employed by some at 
least of the great States. Our 
great antagonists Hyder Ali and 
Tippoo, were exceptionally fortu- 
nate in this respect, in being able 
to use the bullocks of Mysore, the 
famous Amrit Mahal cattle. These 
cattle, whose breeding was most 
carefully supervised, furnished the 
draught animals for the Mysore 
artillery; and in the days when 
toads were not, and the great 
toutes of traffic were at best rough 
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tracks, nothing could have been 
more efficient. The unexpected 
celerity of Hyder’s movement on 
Bednore, and his good fortune, on 
another: occasion, in saving his 
artillery, after his disastrous de- 
feat by Sir Eyre Coote at Porto 
Novo, were entirely due to the 
stanchness and activity of his gun- 
bullocks, which moved his batteries 
at a quicker pace even than the 
march of his infantry. 

The European, who only ‘knows 
the slow and heavy cattle of the 
West, can hardly realise the value 
for draught of these light, fawn- 
coloured, deer-like cattle. Alas 
that the great breeding establish- 
ment at Hunsur, which mainly 
produced them, and which had 
been maintained with every care 
through the vicissitudes of the 
Mysore State, and under the Brit- 
ish tutelage of the country for so 
long, was abolished as an unneces- 
sary expense by a well-known Lib- 
eral statesman! Too late it was 
recognised how great was the loss, 
even in our own day, for military 
purposes, of the Amrit Mahal bul- 
locks ; and the greatest efforts are 
now being made, under the able 
superintendence of Colonel Hay 
of the Madras army, to re-establish 
the breed in some of its original 
purity and value. 

The arrival of the Portuguese on 
the western, coasts of the» Penin- 
sula in the end of the fifteenth 
century had. a very material influ- 
ence on the weapons of India. The 
firearms and swords of Spain and 
Portugal had then a European 
celebrity, and the natives eagerly 
sought for them for personal use, 
and also as patterns for their own 
manufacture. The gun with which 
Akbar, at the siege of Chitor, shot 
the commander of the enemy’s gar- _ 
rison, is said to have been a Euro- 
pean piece; and the sword of Siv- 
aji, the Mahratta chief, was a very 
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good Genoese blade. The long 
straight blades of the gauntlet- 
handled swords called fata were 
frequently of Spanish manufacture, 
and the product of the forges of 
Toledo found its way to the arm- 
oury of thé Indian Rajah. Many 
Spanish barrels are found mounted 
on old matchlocks, and were much 
valued for their fine workmanship 
and accurate shooting. The de- 
scription in The Pirate’ of the 
‘* beautiful Spanish barrel gun, in- 
laid with gold, small in the bore, 
and of immense length,’’ which was 
given to Mordaunt Mertoun by 
Cleveland, and with which the 
latter boasts that ‘“‘he can put 
a hundred swan-shot through a 
Dutchman’s cap at eighty paces,”’ 
and that ‘‘he has hit a wild bull 
at a hundred and fifty yards,’ is 
true even now of some of the most 
cherished guns which are to be 
seen in India. 

The settlements of the Dutch in 
the Indian islands did not leave 
any special traces on the weapons 
of the country; and it was not 
until the French and English be- 
gan to establish their trading sta- 
tions in the Peninsula, maintained 
their commercial rights by force of 
arms, and asserted a strong influ- 
ence wherever they set their feet, 
that a radical change in all war- 
like methods was commenced, and 
European arms and tactics were 
systematically introduced. The 
French set the example of arming 
and drilling natives of the country 
after the European model. 


Dupleix was the first to see that . 


native armies could not stand be- 
fore European troops; and he also 
saw that the natives of India were 
quite capable of receiving European 
discipline and learning to fight with 
European efficiency. This example 
was quickly followed by the Eng- 
lish ; and in all the great struggles 
for nearly a century and a_ half, 
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sepoy battalions, led by European 
officers, and taught to use their 
arms in the European manner, | 
have formed the major part of the 
forces which have shattered in sue. 
cession every native power from 
Cape Comorin to the Himalayas, 
As Professor Seely has most 
pointed out, ‘‘ England did not, in 
the strict sense of the word, con- 
quer India,’’—India ‘has rather 
conquered herself.’’ 

But the use of European arms 
and methods of organisation was 
not confined alone to European 
powers. Many native States saw 
their value, and warlike sovereigns 
strove to utilise the same methods; 
but they never had complete suc- 
cess unless they employed some 
European soldier of fortune to 
lead their levies. The drilled 
bodies of men were incomparably 
superior to the old armies; but 
the European leadership was the 
point of steel upon the spear, which 
doubled its value and efficiency. 
Raymond, De Boigne, Avitabile, 
and many others formed important 
forces, which, when the skilled 
leadership was withdrawn, re- 
mained still formidable, but were 
unable to give security to the 
States they served. To-day almost 
all the States of India which re- 
main under native rule maintain 
armed forces, differing widely in 
strength and efficiency; but the 
military value of each one is 
gauged entirely by the nearness of 
its approximation to the European 
model, which all strive to follow. 
The natural result of this Euro- 
peanising the art of war in India, 
and also of the general disarming 
the population, has been that the 
demand for the old weapons has 
almost ceased, and the manufac- 
ture of swords, matchlocks, daggers, 
&c., for which many localities were 
celebrated in times past, is gradu 
ally dying out, and soon nothing 
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will be produced but articles re- 
quired for state or ornamental pur- 
‘*The old order changeth, 
yieldeth place to new;” and the 
jcturesqueness of Indian war, the 
pride of jewelled sword and dag- 
ger, damascened shield and inlaid 
matchlock, will soon have disap- 
ed before the more sombre and 
uniform requirements of modern 
battle array. 

In all the many contests, great 
and small, in which England has 
been engaged through the length 
and breadth of India, her troops 
have been brought in contact with 
the most variously armed _ tribes 
and nations, both as allies and ene- 
mies ; and in many galleries, public 
and private, in Windsor Castle, in 
the great museums, and in private 
collections, the interesting relics 
of this contact are now to be seen. 
Hardly one of the many officials, 
civil and military, whom England 
has sent forth to conquer and to 
administer her great dependency, 
returns to his native island with- 
out hanging up in his quiet home 
some quaint and _ characteristic 
weapons, as reminiscences of the 
distant land of his exile, where he 
worked or fought. 

Every one of these weapons tells 
its own tale to the instructed eye ; 
and as in the gorgeous collection 
of the ex-viceroy or the great gen- 
eral we can recall his personal in- 
tercourse with descendants of pow- 
erful dynasties or chiefs of great 
armies, so, in the few simple arms 
which are treasured by the humbler 
official, we have a silent memento 
of years of work in lonely district 
stations, among wild and primitive 
tribes 


The arms of India may be 
roughly classified by their style 


of ornamentation. As Mr Egerton 
says, ‘‘ There is as great a variety 
of art in Indian weapons as there 
isin architecture ; and there is as 
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strongly marked a line between 
Aryan and Turanian art, or, speak- 
ing roughly, between the arms of 
the north and south of India, as 
between the architecture of the 
Taj and the temple of Chillum- 
brum.”’ It is impossible, however, 
to separate Aryan and Turanian 
arms with undeviating accuracy. 
Both have borrowed much of their 
art from other sources, and in the 
many campaigns which have had 
their course. from north to south, 
or from south to north, types of 
construction and ornamentation 
have been greatly mingled. The 
delicate tracery and floral patterns 
at the north of India are fre- 
quently found in weapons in the 
south, as are the more massive, 
stiffer, and sometimes grotesque 
outlines of the south encountered 
in the north. 

Naturally the hilts of swords 
and daggers, in their variety of 
shape, have lent themselves to 
ornamental purposes to a _ very 
great extent. The swords worn 
by monarchs, or sent by them as 
gifts to other potentates, have fre- 
quently merited the description 
of Excalibur, which was worthy 
to be ‘‘stored in some treasure- 
house of mighty kings’’— 


“For all the haft twinkled with 


diamond sparks ; 

Myriads of topaz lights and jacinth 
work 

Of subtlest jewellery.” 


Plate-mail, and shields also, and, 
in a minor degree, spears, chakras 
(quoits), and the numberless quaint 
varieties of the articles in the In- 
dian warrior’s equipment, have 
been the field for ornamentation 
of every kind. 

The methods of applying decora- 
tion have been many and various. 
The famous enamel of Jaipur, 
Koftgari work, Bidri work, Niello 
work, have all been employed. 
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Silver and gold have been ,en- 
graved, chiselled in relief or re- 
poussé, besides being used in bro- 
cade for the linings of shields and 
the interior of sword-hilts. Brass, 
copper, bronze, carved wood have 
all been utilised; while the most 
precious jewels, with jade, jasper, 
mother-of-pearl, and tortoise-shell, 
have all found their place. Paint- 
ing and lacquer-work figure on 
wood and hide, and leather sword- 
belts and scabbards. have been 
richly embossed and embroidered. 
In naming these materials and 
processes, it is impossible to pass 
without notice a most interesting 
and little known piece of ety- 
mology connected with one of 
them, which is mentioned by Mr 
Egerton.! The shagreen, which is 
much prized for scabbards in Per- 
sia, is made from the artificially 
roughened skin of a donkey’s back, 
and derives its name from the 
Persian word saghri, which means 
back. We in’ England know of 
shagreen as rough skin, and the 
idea of roughness has been pro- 
bably carried into the common 
word chagrin, which has travelled 
through French to our daily use. 
Though, no doubt, most of the 
best swords worn in India were 
Persian, there are many localities 
in the Peninsula which have been 
famous in their day for the pro- 
duction of the blades which fitted 
into these gorgeous mountings; and 
of the matchlocks and fine mail 
‘which received such careful orna- 
ment. Many famous armourers 
have forged sword and spear, and 
some few still remain, who show, 
principally nowadays by the fine 
quality of their boar-spears and 
shikar-knives, how well they must 
have worked when their skill was 
given to more warlike weapons. 


Arms. 


Among those, whose names have 
long been well and ho 
known, Bodraj of Aurangl 
and Arnachellam of Salem know 
no superiors, and still can show how 
the blades of the old ¢udwars were 
of such fine quality and temper. 

Many of the weapons of 
shape and character to be found 
in India deserve special notice on 
account of their appropriateness to 
the district in which they have 
originated, their historical associa- 
tions, or their individual peculiar- 
ity of shape and quality. The 
kukri, the national weapon of 
Nepal, is about nineteen inches in 
total length, with an unguarded 
hilt. Its blade, generally of bright . 
steel, is uncurved, heavy, and wide- — 
ning towards the point. It has 
more the qualities of a good bill- 
hook than anything else; and _ this 
indeed, was its original function, 
for the Gorkha required it not only 
for fighting purposes, but also to 
clear his way through the jungles 
of the Terai. In his practised 
hands, the £u&rz is the handiest of 
tools and the most furmidable of 
weapons,—how formidable, those 
who have been in action with the 
Gorkha battalions in our service 
can well testify. 

Like the uri of the Gorkha, 
the big knife of the Coorg moun- 
taineer derived its shape from the 
daily necessities of life in dense 
jungles. The tremendous monsoon 
rains, which break on the moun- 
tains of the west coast of India, 
develop an extraordinary luxu- 
riant vegetation in the district, 
and the inhabitants found the con- 
stant want of an implement to 
open their way through the thick 
underwood and clumps of bamboo. 
The Coorg-knife, the ayda katti, 1s 
about the same length as the Auéri, 





1 It has been pointed out to the~writer that in Stormonth’s very valuable 
dictionary (library edition), this piece of etymology—which we failed to find in» 
many dictionaries in common use—is correctly given. 
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also with blade incurved, but still 
wider and heavier. One of its 
most remarkable characteristics is 
that it has no sheath; but is car- 
ried, slung naked, across the hips, 
through a slit in a metal- belt. The 
belt is called a ‘todunga, and is 
made generally in either brass or 
silver, of a solid plate behind, fas- 
tening in front with massive and 
handsome chains. A spike pro- 
jects to the rear from the centre 
of this plate at the back. This 
spike has no apparent definite use ; 
but it was remarked, at the impe- 
rial assemblage at Delhi, that the 
Coorg chiefs, who were there in the 
costume and wearing the arms of 
their native country, were not in- 
commoded by any crowd pressing 
on them from behind. 

The quoits still worn by the 
Alkali Sikhs have been mentioned 
above. They are flat steel rings, 


sharpened at the outer edge, and 


sometimes handsomely damascened 
ingold. They are worn encircling 
a conical cap or wrapped in the 


folds of the turban, or sometimes 


slung upon the left arm. They are 
thrown with great accuracy, and, 
though not now used for war pur- 
poses, the Sikh soldier, in his us- 
rut or display with his weapons— 
a kind of assault at arms—will 
cut in twoa gourd elevated ona 
stick tothe height of a man’s head, 
at a distance of fifty or sixty yards. 
The quoit or chakra is one of the 
typical weapons of Vishnu, and 
it is also the weapon with which 
Siva, in a fit of jealousy, struck off 
the head of the child of Parvati, 
which he replaced with the head 
of an elephant, thus forming the 
elephant-headed god Ganesa, the 
Hindu Janus, and the god of policy 
and prudence. 

The Alkali Sikhs also wear on 


_the cap the daghnak or waghnak, 


the tiger-claw. This is an ar- 
tangement of four small and sharp 
curved blades or claws, which fit 
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inside the fingers, fixed to a plate 
of steel in the palm of the hand, 
to which it is fastened by rings at 
the wrist and fingers. It was with 
the daghnak that the Mahratta 
chief Sivaji treacherously slew 
Afzul Khan, the general of the 
Mohammedan monarch of Bijapur, 
as is so vividly narrated by Colonel 


‘Meadows ‘Taylor in ‘ Tara,’ perhaps 


the most charming of his very 
charming Indian novels. Sivaji 
had invited Afzul Khan toa per- 
sonal conference, in which both 
were to be unarmed. At the place 
of meeting— 


“Afzul Khan went forward a few 
paces as Sivaji came up. ‘You are 
welcome, Rajah Sahib; embrace me,’ 
he said to Sivaji. ‘Let there be no 
doubt between us;’ and he stretched 
forth his arms in the usual manner. 
Sivaji stooped to the embrace, and, as 
the Khan's arms were laid upon his 
shoulders, and he was thus unprotect- 


~ ed, struck the sharp, deadly, tiger's- 


claw dagger deeply into his bowels, 
seconding the blow with one from 
the other dagger, which he had con- 
cealed in his left hand. Afzul Khan 
reeled and staggered under the deadly 
wounds.” 


The maru or madu, a parrying 
shield, is very quaint. It consists 
of two antelope-horns, armed at 
the tips with small dagger-like* 
points, and united at their butt- 
ends, where they are held by the 
left hand; a small steel shield is 
fastened at the same point, which 
serves for defence, as the armed 
horns are ready for a blow. 

The straight, thick, short dag- 
ger, with side-guards for the hilt, 
and strengthened at the point for 
piercing chain-armour, called £azar, 
is probably one of the oldest and 
most characteristic weapons of 
India. They are often found pro- 
fusely ornamented and damascened 
in gold; but the best and finest 
are those of plain steel, which, 
when hung up and struck with a 











piece of metal, ring with a fine 
full tone like a powerful gong. 
The great gauntlet - handled 
sword, pata, with which the profes- 
sional sword - player performs the 
most marvellous feats of dexterity 
and skill, and which was the arm of 
the cavalry of the Great Mogul ; 
the dich’hwa, or scorpion dagger, 
which was worn in the sleeve ; the 
peshkabz, a mail-piercing dagger, 
which sometimes had a groove in the 
blade filled with small pearls, run- 
ning backwards and forwards when 
it was used, and said to represent 
the tears of the wounded—some- 
times a groove filled in like manner 
with small rubies, which represent- 
ed drops of blood ; the gargaz, or 
mace; the gupfti, or sword-stick— 
all are full of interest: but to men- 
tion in detail all the offensive 
weapons, with their histories and 
peculiarities, which may be found 
in India, would be nearly endless. 
The varieties of defensive armour 
are almost equally numerous and 
peculiar. The defensive qualities 
of plate and chain mail in all its 
forms, which were known and 
used in Western countries, were 
supplemented in the East by de- 
fences of many kinds and in 
many materials; but the most 
useful was the heavy turban, 


‘swathing the head in voluminous 


folds, impervious to a sword-cut. 
The Mahratta horsemen used to 
defend their heads with a turban 
bound under the chin with a scarf. 
This, during the Mahratta war, 
was a complete puzzle to the 
English dragoons, who strove in 
vain to make any impression on 
it with their sabres, till some cun- 
ning old trooper hit upon the plan 
of dexterously pushing the turban 
aside with the point of the sword, 
and immediately bringing the edge 
to bear on the then undefended 
skull. The quilted cotton armour 
also was an almost sure defence 
against lance or swords; but it was 
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the Nizam, which joined Lord 







often fatal to its wearer by agg. 
dentally taking fire from the flash 
of a pistol or the burning match 
of a matchlock. It was no mm 
common thing to see on an Indian 
battle-field a wounded and disabled 
man writhing in agony, while 
cotton armour was slowly consum- 
ing him in smouldering fire. We 
have met the tale, told by a 
English officer of irregular cay. 
alry, who was pursuing some 
Pindarris, and discharged hig 
pistol at the nearest fugitive 
The ball nad dropped out of the 
barrel in his holster during the 
gallop ; but either the flash of the 
pistol or the burning i 
ignited the quilted armour of the 
flying Pindarri, which the rapi 
movement of his horse qui 
fanned into a flame. He could 
be tracked across the plain by 
the line of smoke which rose 
from his burning body, until he 
dropped insensible from his horse. 
Colonel Wilks, in his history of 
Mysore, describes the cavalry of 










































Cornwallis in 1791 :— 


“Their first appearance was novel 
and interesting. !t is probable that 
no national or private collection of 
ancient armour in Europe contains 
any weapon or article of personal 
equipment which might not be traced 
in that motley crowd,—the Parthian 
bow and arrow, the iron club of 
Scythia, sabres of every age 
nation, lances of every length and 
description, and matchlJocks of every 
form; metallic helmets of every pat 
tern, simple defences of the head, 
a steel bar descending diagonally as 
a protection to the face, defences of 
bars, scales, or chain-work descend- 
ing behind or on the shoulders; cuit 
asses, suits of armour, or detached * 
pieces for the arm, complete coats of 
mail in chain-work, shields, bucklers, 
and quilted jackets, sabre-proof.” 


These were the retainers of the 
Nizam alone; and an _ equally 
motley and variously armed array 
might probably have been gat 
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Many of 
these weapons have disappeared, 
but many still remain to reward 
the search of a collector. In 
Hyderabad especially, where the 
Disarming Act does not apply, 
and where representatives of war- 
like nations— Arabs, Rohillas, 
Pathans, and many others—are 

hered in the retinues of the 

mt Nizam and his nobles, 
the variety of armament still to 
be seen will strike every eye. At 
every corner the stately oriental 
soldier of the last century is still 
to be met, with shield slung over 
his back, matchlock in hand, and 
cumberbund bristling with sword 
and daggers of every shape and 
form. At the repetitions of the 
old festivals the old war-cries are 
still heard; and the professional 
swordsmen and athletes still show 
how deftly the most cumbrous 
and awkward-looking weapons can 


be wielded by the small hands and 
sinewy arms of the Eastern war- 
rior. 

The favourite sword for perform- 
ing feats is the gauntlet-handled 


pata. The swordsman will first 
show the keenness of his weapon, 
and his command of its weight, by 
cutting in two a leaf laid flat on 
the outstretched palm of a friend, 
or by cutting a cloth hanging loose 
inthe air. He will put one sword 
on each hand, and, so armed, spring- 
ing from his feet on the bare ground, 


will throw somersaults backwards 


and forwards, following each move- 
ment with a wondrously compli- 
cated and simultaneous gyration of 
both swords around his head and 
body. He will have the naked 
sword, more than five feet long, 
double-edged, sharp-pointed, and 
keen as a razor, lashed from the 
back of his neck down his back, 
and will again, from his naked feet, 
repeat the somersaults. Again, 
with sword and shield in his hands, 
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he will leap headforemost through 
the stretched-out loop of a rope, 
held by two men at the height of 
their heads, as a circus-rider leaps 
through a paper hoop, and light 
safely on his feet. 

Small wonder if the gaping crowd 
of spectators applauds vociferously ; 
that the carpet of the plucky athlete 
is soon covered with a harvest of 
small change; and that the recur- 
ring festivals, with these profitable 
opportunities, prevent the know- 
ledge of the old sword-play from 
dying out. 

When the Disarming Act was first 
put in force in the dominion under 
the direct sway of England, vast 
numbers of most interesting and 
valuable arms were collected in 
the armouries of several of the 
great towns in India. It is very 
much to be regretted that, in many 
instances at least, these armouries 
were broken up, and the contents 
sold almost without notice and 
without any care to remove the 
choicest specimens for the study 
and admiration of a succeeding 
age. In some places, priceless 
daggers and ‘¢u/wars were bought 
at the price of old iron by native 
merchants, who broke them up for 
the sake of the small quantity of 
gold to be found in the damascen- 
ing. 

‘We still require a full and syste- 
matic treatise on a subject fraught 
with exceptional interest to all 
who realise the vast scope of the 
history of England’s connection 
with India; and when that is 
written, the arms of the aboriginal 
tribes, which are scattered over the 
Peninsula in such numbers and 
showing such distinct character- 
istics, will be found also to be full 
of meaning, and to be scarcely in- 
ferior in interest to the. more elabo- 
rate weapons worn by the surround- 
ing peoples of a more advanced 


type. 
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Ir is recorded of Sir Hilde- 
brand Osbaldistone that he was in 
the habit of reading Gwillim of a 
winter evening ; and it is a mourn- 
ful thing to reflect that there 
are doubtless many persons who 
would consider this as tedious and 
unprofitable a sort of study as that 
of Markham on farriery or the rest 
of the stock literature of Osbaldis- 
tone Hall. But this would be a 
most unjust view to take of a work 
which is both entertaining and im- 
proving, replete with wise maxims 
and moral precepts, with scholar- 
ship of a remarkable kind, and the 
most astounding scientific theories. 
Gwillim has suffered a great deal 
from the misrepresentation of 
those who, regarding the science 
of heraldry as essentially tinged 
with flunkeyism, have decided that 
his work must have been merely a 
kind of peerage. Mr Barry Lyn- 
don, we are told, and his worthy 
uncle, used to study Gwillim in 
order to instruct themselves in 
genealogies and the degrees of 
kindred and consanguinity of the 
exalted personages they came in 
contact with—on which subject 
they might as well have consulted 
Bacon’s &ssays or Hooker’s ‘ Eccle- 
siastical Polity,’ for with such mat- 
ters Gwillim has nothing to do. 
Indeed the only personal refer- 
ences to be found in his book occur 
in cases where he has occasion to 
refer to a family, of which some 
member was well known to the 
world of the day—some brother 
antiquary, very often, to whose 
abilities he pays a passing tribute. 
For instance, in exemplification 
of a certain point in heraldry, he 
gives the armsof Sir John Lisle, 
Knight, one of the founders of the 
Order of the Garter, and takes the 


opportunity to add, ‘‘Which Sip 
John Lisle was lord of the 

of Wilbraham in the county of 
Cambridge, of which said map. 
nor Wiiliam Lisle, Esquire, is at 
this day seised,—a_ ge 

to whom the studious in our an 
tient Saxon tongue are much 
obliged for the cleere light he hath 
given therein by his great travel 
and paines.’’ More rarely we find 
allusions to men of more than tem. 
porary fame, as when we areshown 
the coat of arms of ‘Sir Payne 
Roet, Knight, who had a daughter 
married to the famous Engli 
poet, Sir Geffrey Chaucer.’”’ Asit 
seems now to be a matter of doubt 
whether it was Philippa Roet whom 
Chaucer married, we give Gwil- 
lim’s testimony for what it is 
worth. It is very natural that 
such notes as these should be put 
in, but beyond them there is no 
word of those alliances and rela 
tionships which Thackeray’s. hero 
wished to study. The idea, how- 
ever, that’ Gwillim was but an ear- 
lier Debreet existed long before 
Thackeray’s time. ‘‘ Go thy way, 
Gwillim displayed—thou catalogue 
of the nobility,’’ says one of the 
characters in Fielding’s comedy of 
‘‘The Wedding Day,” of a man 
who is always bragging of his in- 
timacy with persons of rank, evi- 
dently regarding the ‘ Display of 
Heraldry’ as a mere peerage, in- 


stead of a learned treatise on an 
important subject, which is cer 


tainly what its author considered 
it. 

The science of heraldry, how- 
ever, was rather at a discount m 
Gwillim’s time. Not that there 


was any want of learned and effi: 


cient men in the College of Arms 
—for though there were some very 
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unfavourable specimens among 
Gwillim’s contemporaries, the-Col- 

also numbered among its offi- 
cers the great Camden, ‘‘ the cleer- 
est starre of our profession,” who 
was then Clarenceux king-of-arms ; 
besides Sir William Segar, Richard 
and Henry St George, members of 
a family justly celebrated among 
heralds, and others of almost equal 
merit. Yet many causes combined 
to cast discredit on the ‘‘ generous 
profession ’’ of heraldry. As one 
of these, we may mention the 
growth of a class of sham heralds, 
who compiled false pedigrees, and 
assigned arms to any one who 
would pay for them. This kind of 
business is nowadays a safe and 
lucrative one, and would seem to 
have been profitable even then; 
for we have an instance in Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign of one Dawkyns, 
“qa notable dealer in arms and 


maker of false pedigrees,” whom . 


neither imprisonment nor even mu- 
tilation (the loss of an ear was one 
of the punishments hé suffered) 
could deter from exercising his 
perilous trade. Another reason 
for the depreciation of heraldry 
may perhaps be found in the great 
number of coats granted, perhaps 
somewhat loosely, in the preceding 
reign; but its most formidable en- 
emy was the growing puritanical 
spirit of -the age, This, at least, 
was the opinion of Sir William 
Segar, then Garter principal king- 
of-arms, as expressed in some 
verses addressed by: him to his 
“kinde friend and fellow,’’ Gwillim, 
on the publication of the ‘ Display 
of Heraldrie,’ where he says that 


“Peevish preciseness loves no heraldry, 
Crosses in armes they hold idolatry ; 
All funeral’s pompe,.and honour but a 
vaunt, 
Made honour only by the honorant; 
Shortly no difference ’twixt the lord and 


page.” 


A levelling spirit was abroad which 
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the good Sir William feared would 
be fatal to heraldry. What was 
to happen when people were ac- 
tually asserting that all men were 
equal ?—*‘* All Adam’s children, 
none are gentle born.”’ 


“O impure Purity that so doth deeme!” 


cries the old herald, lamenting 
over the good old days when proper 
honour was paid to rank and good 
birth. 

Things were not, however, so 
bad as they seemed to him: the 
honours and rewards that heraldry. 
can give were still valued. Dur- 
ing the civil wars, long after this, 
we hear of an Oxfordshire gentle- 
man who chose an augmentation 
to his arms rather than knighthood, 
as a reward for his services, prob- 
ably for the reason that his descen- 
dants also would profit by this sort 
of recompense. Nor was it only 
among the Cavaliers that heraldry 
received its meed of honour; the 
Parliament found they could not 
do without heralds, and Cromwell 
had as complete a college of arms 
as any sovereign could have. Not 
only were such of the lawful her- 
alds and pursuivants as adhered to 
the Parliament (all the kings-of- 
arms remained with King Charles) 
retained in their offices or pro- 
moted, but new ones were ap- 
pointed; so that from 1646 to 
1660 there were two sets—the 
legitimate officers who followed 
Charles II. into exile or remained 
in retirement in England, and the 
intruders who enjoyed the protec- 
tion of the Parliament at home. 
Both went on exercising their 
functions, and more than one fam- 
ily can trace their coats of arms, 
or augmentations in them, to 
grants made by Sir Edward Walk- 
er, the exiled Garter, in France 
and the Low Countries. At the 
Restoration, of course, the legiti- 
mate heralds triumphed. The in- 
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truders were, in most cases, de- 
prived of their offices, and all their 
acts annulled; but, singularly 
enough, the one who should have 
been considered the greatest offen- 
der escaped. This was Edward 
Bysshe, the intruding Garter, who 
appears to have had _ powerful 
family influence, which stood him 
in such good stead that, though 
deprived of his usurped office, he 
was appointed to that of Claren- 
ceux. Sir William le Neve, the 
legitimate holder of this office, was 
still alive, but he had suffered so 
much from the persecutions and 
exactions of the Parliament, that 
his reason had given way, and a 
commission of inquiry had reported 
him to be hopelessly insane; so 
he was superseded by Sir Edward 
Bysshe, who was ordered in return 
to pay a small sum towards the 
maintenance of the poor madman 
whose office he held. 

All this, however, happened 
after the time of Gwillim, who had 
been gathered to his fathers long 
before the outbreak of the civil 
war, before even the beginning of 
the unha»py reign of Charles I. 
Perhaps the one thing connected 
with Gwillim that we really do 
know.is the date of his death. He 
died on the 7th of May, 1621. 
About his life very little is known, 
and what little there is has been 
disputed and fought over by his 
biographers to an alarming extent. 
That his name was John there is 
no reasonable doubt, but of his 
other name endless versions are 
given, varying from Guillim to 
Agilliams, while one authority in- 
forms us that his father’s name 
was Williams. It is also stated 


that he was born in or about the 
year 1565, a conclusion which ap. 
pears to have been drawn from the 
fact that there was at Brasenoge 
College in 1581 one John Guillim, 
aged sixteen, and it is beli 

that our Gwillim was educated gt 
Oxford. We have under his ow 
hand the information that he was 
in his forty-fourth year in 1595, 
and so must have been born about 
155t, and that his name was. John 


We have also in his own hand- ; 


writing what appears to be an 
account of his parentage. He is 
speaking of that branch of her 
aldry which is called marshalling 
—that is, the bearing of two or 
more coats together, as in the 
case of man and wife, or of a man 
whose mother was an heiress, and 
whose arms are consequently quar- 
tered by him—and to illustrate his 
remarks he gives the coat of arms 
described (in his original manu- 
script, which is much fuller than 
his published work on many points, 
especially those of a_ technical 
nature ):— 


“He beareth two several coats im- 
paled. The first is argente,a lyon ram- 
pande ermynes, collared or, langued 
and enarmed gewles. This coate per- 
tained to John Gwillim, somtyme of 
Mynsterworth within the county of 
Gloucester, Esquire, deceased, who 
tooke to wife Margarett, daughter 
and heyre of Hatheweye of Mynster 
worthe aforesaid, who did beare pale- 
wayes of sixe argente and sables, over 
all a bende or, charged with three 
pheons of the seconde.! 

“These bothe being inheritoures 
had yssue John Gwillim theyr sonne 
and heyre, who havinge by discente 
bothe the possessions and coate-at- 


— 





1 For the benefit of those who are unacquainted with heraldic terms, it should 
be stated that the first coat of arms mentioned represents on a white ground a 


black lion spotted with white ermine spots, in the position called rampant, bie 


gold collar round his neck, and his tongue and claws painted red. The groundo 
the other coat consists of six vertical stripes of white and black, over which Is 
extended a yellow bend with three black pheons or javelin-heads on it. 
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mours of those severall famylies, bear- 


-eth as lawfull for hym to doe the said 


coate-armours of his father and of his 
mother quartered.” 


This would certainly appear to 
be adescription of the author’s own 
family, especially since it is known 
that he lived for some time .at 
Minsterworth, and he is said to 
have borne the arms mentioned. 
We also learn from the dedication 
of his manuscript that his grand- 
father and father had been in the 
service of Henry VII. and Henry 
VIII. in the capacity of gentlemen- 
sewers. 

Though perhaps no herald has 
ever made such a name in his own 
science as Gwillim, he never held 
any very high position in the Col- 
lege of Arms. He was at first 
created a pursuivant extraordinary, 
with the title of Portsmouth—an 
appointment of little pecuniary 
value, probably, but one which 
brought him into the society of 
the Heralds’ College, and conferred 
a kind of rank upon him which 
was probably meant to encourage 
him to pursue the heraldic work 
on which he had been . engaged 
since the year 1595, on his own 
showing. From this he was raised 
tothe position of Rouge Croix in 
1617,—this being one of the four 
regular pursuivancies which exist 


‘up to this day,—and would then, 


through the munificence of fames 
I, who raised the pursuivants’ 
salaries to the double of what they 
had been before, enjoy the enor- 
mous income of twenty pounds a- 
year! This appointment he held 
till his death, receiving no further 
promotion. In 1610 he had pub- 
lished the ‘Display of Heraldry,’ 
the work which has rendered him 
famous above his fellows. We 
say published advisedly ; for though 
other recorded incidents in his life 
may be matter of dispute, the ques- 


‘tion of the authorship of the ‘ Dis- 


play ’ is the one over which contro- 
versy has raged most fiercely. The 
real author, in the opinion of some, 
was the Rev. John Barcham, a 
noted divine and antiquary of 
the day, who was chaplain to Arch- 
bishops Bancroft and Abbot suc- 
cessively, and dean of Bocking 
in Essex. Barcham, according to 
Anthony 4 Wood, had in early life , 
written a book on heraldry, but 
did not like to publish it under his 
own name, as he thought the sub- 
ject was not suited to his sacred 
character. He therefore entrusted 
the manuscript to Gwillim, who 
made some trifling additions to it, 
and then published it under his 
own name. Such is the statement 
made by Wood, on the authority 
of Sir William Dugdale, Garter, 
who said he had heard this story 
from ‘‘ several of our old kings of 
armour and heraldry who knew 
him [Gwillim] well,’’ and also from 
Barcham’s brother. The assertion 
of two such authorities as Dugdale 
and Wood is, no doubt, to be re- 
ceived with respect; but on exam- 
ining into the question more closely, 
we find a great many things which 
cannot be reconciled with this 
theory. In the first place, if Gwil- 
lim’s contemporaries in the College 
of Arms knew that the work was 
not his—which is certainly implied 
by Sir William Dugdale—how are 
we to account for the exceedingly 
complimentary verses addressed to 
him by Sir William Segar, then 
Garter, as well as by others who 
would most probably have known 
of it,—John St George, who wa 
intimately connected with some 
prominent members of the College, 
John Speed, the historian (a per- 
sonal friend of Barcham), and his 
own ‘nearest and dearest kins- 
man,’’ Thomas Gwillim, all of whom 
certainly ascribe the authorship of 
the book to him alone? Again, 
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there is his own bold assertion that 
the work is entirely his, the “ plen- 
tifull harvest of this my long and 
painefull lucubrations.”” ‘I am 
the first,”’ he says, in the dedication 
to King James I., ‘‘ who brought 
a method into this heroic art;”’ 
and in his own verses at the con- 
clusion of the book, though he ad- 
mits that 


‘«Tt hath some faults, which on the 
printers fall,” 


he certainly does not allow any of 
its merits to be ascribed to any one 
but himself. If the book was 
written by Barcham, not only must 
Gwillim have been one of the: most 
barefaced liars the world ever saw, 
—and we are free to admit that 
in this case it is quite possible that 
he may, for some wicked purpose 
of his own, have deliberately rep- 
resented himself as fourteen years 
older than he really was, —but 
he must have become the laugh- 
ing-stock of the whole College 
from the way in which he took 
to himself the credit of another 
man’s work. ‘The occasional little 
touches of pride in his own pro- 
duction would be natural enough 
as coming from the real author 
of a valuable work, but despica- 
ble from a man who was really 
only the editor of a book he rep- 
resented as original. Besides, we 
know that Gwillim had detrac- 
tors. He himself speaks of ‘that 
rash and: unadvised censurer of 
this book, who (before it was in 
presse) sought to lay this aspersion 
on it, that it was wholly stuffed 
with superficials of things mechan- 
ical, &c. Which calumny needs no 
other refutation than the view of 
that which here presents it selfe to 
all men’s scanning.’”’ Would that 
‘‘rash and unadvisad censurer”’ 
have thought it worth his while to 
make such a trifling accusation as 
this when he might have brought 


one so much more ‘telling? 


would an author, who knew hoy - 


he had laid himself open to attack 
by assuming to himself the merit 
of another man’s work, have vep- 
tured to retort with a defiance like 
this? It must not be thought that 
there was any particular esprit de 
corps among the heralds of the day 
which would prevent them from 
telling what they knew of each 
other, or any extraordinary desire 
for peace among themselves. This 
period, on the contrary, is remark. 
able for the scandals that dis. 
graced the Heralds’ College, and 
a dispute between the York and 
Somerset heralds was at one time 
carried so far that both of them 
were committed to the Marshalsea 
prison. The chance of their ad- 
versary writing a book would be 
eagerly longed for by some of them 
as a chance for pursuing it with 
crushing criticism, ponderous as 
the ‘Fortnightly,’ and trenchant 
as the ‘Saturday Review.’ Cam- 
den himself suffered from the ill- 
feeling of unworthy members of 


the College—Ralph Brooke, the 


York herald of the day, ‘having 
twice undertaken to expose cer- 
tain errors in his great work, the 
‘ Britannia.’ The second of these, 
‘Discoveries of Clarenceux’s Et- 
rors,’ was presented by Brooke him- 
self to James I., who was so far 
from being pleased by it, that he pro- 
hibited its publication three days 
later. In such a state of things 
as this, is it reasonably probable 
that Gwillim could commit such 
an act of literary piracy without 
a word being said on the subject 
till long afterwards? 

But even without these evidences, 
it is sufficient to examine his own 
original manuscript to see ‘that it 
is no transcription. Every page 
bears the distinct signs of a work 
which is the outcome of long:study, 
and which has been revised agai@ 
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and again. The frequent erasures 
and alterations, the number of cor- 
rections and additions—here in- 
serted in minute characters round 
the shields which are given as il- 
lustrations, when there is no room 
betweer the lines of the original 
text, there added in the space be- 
tween two paragraphs at an obvi- 
ously later period in different-col- 
oured inks—all are suitable and 
patural to a manuscript which has 
been slowly and laboriously com- 
piled, but incongruous and almost 
impossible, if we suppose the writer 
tohave been merely copying from 
the original before him, with only 
aslight alteration here and there, 
as it is alleged. Besides, as has been 
well pointed out, the extraordinary 
extent of classical and heraldic 
reading which appears in the ‘ Dis- 
play of Heraldry,’ tells strongly 
against the idea that it was the 
work of a young man. The most 
probable theory seems to be that 
Barcham had made some notes for 
a work on heraldry, and perhaps 
gave up his undertaking for the 
reason suggested, that he did not 
think it a suitable subject for a 
clergyman to write upon, and then, 
finding that Gwillim was engaged 
on a work of this nature, com- 
municated his notes to him to 
make what use he could of them. 
It is singular enough that a precise- 
ly similar accusation was brought 
against Gwillim’s predecessor in 
the office of Rouge Croix, William 
Wyrley, who published a book en- 
titled ‘The True Use of Armory,’ 
the bulk of which was asserted by 
some to be the work of Sampson 
Erdeswicke, the Staffordshire an- 
tiquary, apparently only on the 
ground of Erdeswicke having ad- 
vanced some claim to its author- 
ship when very old and almost in 
his dotage. 

To Gwillim, then, we may attrib- 
ute the glory of having composed 
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perhaps the greatest work on her- 
aldry which has ever appeared. It 
is true that many will consider 
the amount of toil and study ex- 
pended on so unprofitable a science 
as labour lost; but these may be 
answered in his own words. ‘If 
any man will demand of me,”’ he 
says, ‘‘why I doe spend my oyle 
and travell in things of so small 
moment? To such I answer, that 
so long as I travell to find out the 
truth, I reckon my travell well 
bestowed, though the matter be of 
never so small importance.’’ Not 
that heraldry was by any means a 
matter of small importance in the 
eyes of the old pursuivant. To 
him it was a noble science, with 
the rudiments of which, at least, 
all gentlemen should be conver- 
sant. But in the sixteenth cen- 
tury it no longer retained its origi- 
nal purity and simplicity. Coats 
of arms granted at this period were 
of a cumbrous and complicated 
nature, utterly opposed to the 
genius of a science whose first 
principle is simplicity; and © our 
author tells us that when he began 
his work he found ‘‘a chaos-like 
contemperation of things, not only 
diverse but repugnant in nature, 
hitherto concorporated in the gen- 
erous profession of heraldry.’’ 
“Which confused mixture,” he tells 
us in his preface, “ hath not a little 
discouraged many persons (otherwise 
well affected to the study of armory) 
and impaired the estimation of the 
profession. For redress whereof, my 
selfe (though unablest of many) have 
done my best, in this my ‘Display of 
Heraldry,’ to dissolve this deformed 
lumpe, eng mere and digesting each 
particular thereof into his peculiar 
ranke; wherein, albeit the issue of 
my enterprise bee not answerable to 
the height of my desires, yet doe I as- _ 
sure myself my labour herein will not 
bee altogether fruitlesse, forasmuch 
as hereby I have broken the ice, and 
made way to some after-commers of 
greater gifts and riper judgement, that 
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may give a fairer body to this my de- 
lineated rough draught or shadow of 
a new framed method.” 

With this modest preface, he 
proceeds to his work of explaining 
the mysteries of heraldry, and 
making the way clear to those who 
wish to study them. Impressed as 
he was with the great importance 
of his subject, it is not unnatu- 
ral that he should at first seek to 
inspire his readers with a feeling 
of reverence for the science he is 
about to unfold to them. And so 
he presents to us a most curious 
discourse on the dignity and anti- 
quity of arms.. Of the latter espe- 
cially, from which the former in 
some part results, he has marvel- 
lous things to tell us. It appears 
doubtful, in spite of the conten- 
tions of Welsh genealogists, that 
any description of heraldry existed 
before the Flood ; but the deep re- 
search of Gwillim has discovered an 
instance of the use of armorial 
ensigns a short time after it; for 
it appears that 


“ Osyris, surnamed Jupiter the Just, 
sonne toCham, the cursed sonne of 
Noah, called of the Gentiles Janus, 
being banished from the blessed tents 
of Shem and Japhet—by reason of 
the curse fallen upon his father, was 
constrained to seek some remote place 
wherein he might settle himselfe, his 
children, and people; for which pur- 
pose he assembled a great army, and 
appointed Hercules, his eldest sonne, 
captaine. And inthis so ancient an 
expedition of warres, as well Osyris 
himselfe as Hercules, Macedon, and 
Anubis, his sons, and others, did paint 
certaine signes upon their shields, 
bucklers, and other weapons; which 
signs were after called armes: as 
for example, Osyris bare a scepter 
royall, insigned on the top with an 
eye; Hercules, a lion rampant hold- 
ing a battle-axe ; Macedon, a wolfe ; 
‘and Anubis, a dogge.” 


But however interesting it is 
to find that the system of bearing 
arms dates from so extremely early 


a period (not to speak of the in. 
structive genealogical information 
contained in this remarkable piece 
of history), it is still more pro- 
foundly gratifying to the student 
of heraldry to find that a part, 
at least, of this science has actually 
received the divinesanction. This, 
it must be admitted, appears to re- 
fer not so much to the, bearing of 
arms in shields as upon standards 
and banners, which, however, are 
of course to be counted among 
armorial ensigns. We are told that 
the great use of arms is for the 
sake of distinction in war, ‘‘that 
ifa man shall meet or encounter 
us, we doe forthwith discover by 
the note or marke, that he beareth, 
whether he be friend or enemie;”’ 
and heraldry as applied to this 
purpose has 

“Received approbation in the high- 
est Aegree, even from the mouth of 
God Himselfe, who (when he pre- 
scribed unto Moses and Aaron a forme 
of ordering and conducting the Israel- 
ites in their passage towards the land 
of the promise) did expressly com- 
mand the use of armoriall signes, 
saying: Filit Israelis guisque juxts 
vexillum suum cum signis secundum 
domum majorum suorum castra ha- 
bento: which order He required to bee 
observed, not onely in the conduction 
of them in their journey, but also 
in the pitching and raising of their 
campe. 

“In which precept we may observe, 
that God maketh mention of two 
sorts of ensignes—the one generall, the 
other particular ; and that these latter 
were no lesse needfull than the for- 
mer, for the orderly governing and 
conducting of so huge and populous 
a multitude as the Israelites were, in 
a journey so long, and withall subs 


ject to infinite dangers. The first) 


sort of these ensignes God calleth 
vexilla—that is to say, standards or 
banners, which served for the conduc- 
tion of their severall regiments. .. . 
The other sort of ensignes God 
calleth signa secundum domum majo- 
rum suorum , whereby is meant (if 


I be not deceived) the particular en+ 
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signes or tokens of each particular 
family and of the particular persons 
of each familie.” 


Such being the case, it is rather 
a pity that Gwillim cannot give us 
the arms of some of the Old Testa- 
ment worthies, which would have 
been undoubtedly interesting; but 
this apparently was not in his 
power. Still the Old Testament 
could evidently be quoted as a 
heraldic authority. When Gwil- 
lim is speaking of the ancient cus- 
tom of allowing young and as yet 
undistinguished warriors to bear 
only plain white shields, like Ten- 
nyson’s Sir Torre— 


“Hurt in his first tilt was my son, 
Sir Torre, 
And so, God wot, his shield is blank 


enough ”— 


he mentions the opinion of Gerard 
Leigh, an older heraldic writer, who 
considered ‘‘such unportraicted 
bearing to be good and withall very 
ancient,’ arguing from a passage 
in the First Book of Kings where 
we read that Solomon made two 
hundred targets and three hundred 
shields of beaten gold, but nothing 
is said of any charge or device in- 
scribed upon them. And this argu- 
ment seems to have been considered 
areasonable and weighty one by 
Gwillim, who supports it by quot- 
ing another equally convincing pas- 
sage out of the Book of Maccabees. 

Of classical heroes, on the other 
hand, there is a great deal to be 
said. Thus we hear that ‘‘ Aga- 
memnon in the Troian warres bare 
in his shield a lion, with this 
epigram, ‘ Terror hic est hominum 
et qui hunc gerit est Agamem- 
non,’’’ thus showing a knowledge 
of Latin surprising in a Greek 
chieftain of his day. Ulysses, it 
appears, bore ‘‘a dolphine and a 
typhon breathing out flames of 
fire;’’ while an elephant’s trunk, 
couped and flexed in the form of 
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an S, in pale, argent, on a field 
gules, formed the coat-armour of 
Idomeneus. To come to more 
absolutely historical instances, 
Gwillim has the authority of Sir 
john Ferne, an Elizabethan her- 
aldic writer, for the statement, 
that Tomyris, the Scythian queen 
who conquered the great Cyrus, 
bore—‘‘ azure, Jupiter’s thunder- 
bolt in pale, or, inflamed at both 
ends, proper, shafted saltire-wise, 
and winged fesse-waies, argent,”’ 
—which makes certainly a most 
ferocious-looking coat, eminently 
suited, according to Gwillim’s own 
rules of fitness, for a savage queen. 
It appears, however, from the 
equally valuable testimony of 
Chassaneus, that this coat must 
rather be taken as the national 
insignia of the Scythian nation. 
In more recent times the science 
of heraldry seems to have become 
more thoroughly understood, and 
a coat of a somewhat complicated 
nature appears in Gwillim’s original 
manuscript as having been borne 
by Augustus. Here, however, he 
takes care to tell us that he is not 
certain of the authenticity of this 
coat; it is only ‘‘ of some affirmed 
(howe trewly I knowe not) that 
this coate was borne by Octavian 
the Romayne emperor.’”’ Coming 
down to a still later age, we have 
the worthies of our own land 
celebrated. On the authority of 
Leigh, the armes of ‘ blessed Cad- 
wallader, last king of the Britaines,”’ 
are described ; while the research 
of Upton presents to us those of 
another great. monarch, to whom 
history has been manifestly unjust ; 
for what modern historian tells us 
of this mighty conqueror, Belinus, 
who, ‘‘ having conquered France, 
Almaine, all Italy, and the city of 
Rome, together with all Greece, 
returned into this land, and as- 
sumed unto himselfe new armes (as 
Upton reporteth) ¢res coronas au- 
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ratas in campo aszoreo, quia ipse 
Juerat ternd vice in diversis reg- 
nis coronatus,—three crownes or, 
in a field azure, because he was 
three times crowned king in sundry 
kingdoms’? It is singular that 
this coat of arms is identical with 
that which a royal commission in 
the time of Edward IV. declared 
to be the proper arms of Ireland. 
It is much to be regretted that we 
do not learn from Gwillim what 
were the arms of King Arthur ; but 
this deficiency is supplied by his 
illustrious contemporary and col- 
league, Camden, who informs us 
that ‘‘the victorious Arthur bare 
our Ladie in his shield,”’ giving 
as his authority the old historian 
Nennius, Abbot of Bangor. 

It must be admitted that, com- 
bined with a good deal of nonsense, 
there is some truth in what Gwil- 
lim says of the great antiquity of 
arms. The antiquity of national 
ensigns of some kind has never 
been denied. We may hesitate to 
accept as gospel the statement that 
the Israelites had for their ensigns 
the Hebrew letter Tau, the Egyp- 
tians an ox, the Phrygians a swine; 
but that many nations had some 
kind of signs depicted on their 
banners, or whatever warlike en- 
signs they employed, from an early 
period, like the eagles of the Ro- 
mans, may be taken as certain. 
There is little doubt that the horse 
of the Saxons—better known to 
us as the ‘‘ white horse of Han- 
over,’’ from its being borne in the 
arms of that kingdom—and the 
raven of the Danes, existed as 
national insignia long before any 
system of heraldry was started. 
Nor is it possible to deny the ex- 
istence of the custom of bearing 
certain marks or charges, as we 
should call them, on the shields 
of individuals.in very early times. 
This, indeed, is most natural at a 
time when shields were actually 


used for defensive purposes in war, 
and also when military science was 
in its infancy, and much greater 
importance was attached to indi- 
vidual prowess. Of course -uch 
customs as these do not in the 
least imply the existence of an 
system of heraldry; but still they 
may certainly furnish some sup- 
port to Gwillim’s pleading for the 
antiquity of arms. Not to go back 
so far as the shield of Achilles, we 
have in Aéschylus’s play of the 
‘Seven against Thebes’ a most 
business-like description of the 
shields of the seven champions 
given by the Messenger. Thus, 
he says of Tydeus :— 


“This haughty charge upon his shield 
he bears 

In curious work, the sky ablaze with 
stars ; 

And in the centre point the bright full 
moon 

Shines forth, the first of stars, the eye 
of night.” 


No doubt his description might 
have been more formal and con- 
cise but for the exigencies of po- 
etry. If we ourselves had had 
such a shield to biazon, we should 
have said that Tydeus bore azure, 
semé of estoiles, a moon in her 
complement, all proper, or perhaps 
the estoiles may have been round 
the moon in orle: it is difficult to 
say, and we can only conjecture 
the tinctures. Capaneus, the next 
champion, bore on his shield the 
figure of a man with a torch in 
his hand, and as his motto, in let- 
ters of gold, the words, //PH22 
10 AIN (**1 will burn the city’’); 
Eteoclus had an armed man on a 
scaling-ladder set against a tower; 
Parthenopeeus a representation of 
the Sphinx, &c. Alone Amphi- 
araus the prophet bore no charge 
on his shield. Aschylus ascribes 
this to modesty in the well-known 
line— 
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«He does not wish to seem, but be, the 
best ”— : 

which was supposed to refer to the 
just Aristides. Euripides, on the 
other hand, seems to suggest an- 
other motive by telling us that the 
shield of Amphiaraus was ‘‘ prud- 
ently blank,’’ which makes one fear 
that some abatement or mark of 
disgrace may have been attached 
to his arms, and that he bore his 
shield uncharged for fear of show- 
ing it. But this is almost impos- 
sible, as, beyond leaving instruc- 
tions with his sons for the murder 
of his wife, when he set out on 
the expedition against Thebes, Am- 
phiaraus appears to have been a 
most blameless person. It is to 
be regretted that Gwillim had 
apparently never read Aischylus, 
though he was acquainted with the 
story that ‘‘an eagle, thinking his 
bald head had been a stone, let 
fall a tortois upon it, and so 
made a tragicall end of that noble 
tragedian.”’ 

Though the custom of bearing 
some kind of arms, or rather 
devices, upon shields, existed at 
an early period, it was only when 
they became hereditary that any 
real system of heraldry began. 
This does not appear to have been 
the case in England till towards 
the end of the thirteenth century, 
though there certainly are some 
coats of arms which have been 
handed down from an earlier date, 
so that heraldry, properly so called, 
cannot be said to be. more than 
6oo years old, while the College of 
Arms can only count 400, having 
been incorporated in 1484 by that 
much-maligned monarch Richard 
Ill. Of course there had been 
heralds before that time, but it 
was not till then that they were 
formed into a regular college. The 
heralds of the earlier days played 
amuch more important part in the 
events of the day than their suc- 
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cessors. Besides the duties of 
granting arms, and drawing out 
genealogies, and attending at great 
ceremonies, they were also fre- 
quently employed as ambassadors 
and sent on diplomatic missions. 
But their principal duties were in 
time of war: the early heralds 
were in fact what those in modern 
times are in name, officers of arms. 
Their duty it was to call upon 
besieged towns to surrender, and 
in cases of capitulation to walk 
before the conquered governor, to 
protect him from violence, to pro- 
claim victories, and to number the 
slain in battle, &c. Some of these 
duties they retained to a compara- 
tively late period, as we read in 
the time of Charles I. of a king-of- 
arms summoning towns held by the 
Parliament troops to surrender, 
and on their refusal declaring them 
traitors—a perilous task, as they 
were not very scrupulous about the 
laws of war. After the battle of 
Edgehill, Clarendon tells us, the 
king ‘‘sent Sir William le Neve, 
Clarenceux king-at-armes, to the 
enemy with the proclamation of 
pardon to such as would lay down 
armes.’’ Clarenceux was by no 
means courteously received by the 
Earl of Essex, who told him 
roughly, ‘‘as he loved his life, not 
to presume to speak a word to the 
soldiers,’’ and sent him back evi- 
dently in a state of great alarm, 
as the historian observes that ‘‘at 
his return he had so great and 
feeling a sense of the danger he 
had passed, that he made little 
observation of the posture or num- 
bers of the enemy.’’ But this was 
an exceptional case in those days. 
As a rule, the officers of the Col- 
lege of Arms were solely occupied 
with the examining and drawing 
out of pedigrees, and granting and 
confirming arms, though they still 
retained the function of ordering 
great pageants and ceremonies, 
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especially funerals. Indeed it is 
strange to observe how easily her- 
aldry separated itself from any 
connection with military matters. 
So intimate was this connection at 
first, that it was in many countries 
not lawful for non-combatants, 
such as women and churchmen of 
however noble birth, to have the 
martial attributes of shield, helmet, 
and crest. Arms, indeed, they 
might have; but a churchman’s 
arms were borne on an oval shield, 
technically called a cartouche, and 
a lady’s on:a lozenge, while neither 
might place a helmet over their 
shield or a crest. The first part 
of this rule has never been strictly 
kept in England: the arms of 
ecclesiastics have been borne in 
shields from the earliest. times, 
and the restriction of ladies’ arms 
to lozenges is of comparatively 
recent date; but the rule con- 
cerning crests has always remained, 
though nowadays frequently, but 
most improperly, broken by clergy- 
men. Gwillim tells us of a case in 
which a coat of arms was granted 
to a man of peaceful occupation, 
who was, for that reason, at first 
afraid to bear them. He informs 
us that the.custom of the sovereign 
granting arms to soldiers originated 
with Alexander the Great, by the 
advice of Aristotle (another im- 
portant and interesting fact ig- 
nored by historians and biograph- 
ers), and that 


“In later ages Charles the Fourth 
the Emperour, gave armes also unto 
learned men, and such as had per- 
formed anymemorable service or excel- 
lent worke ; therefore Bartholus, being 
a most expert man in the lawes, and 
one of the Councell of the said ‘Charles 
the Fourth, received in zeward for 
his armes from the said <mperor this 
coate-armour—viz., or, a lion rampant 


his taile forked, gules,—-which after- - 


wards descended successively to his 
children and posterity. But Bartho- 
lus (though he were a most singular 


and perfect civilian), because he was 
unexperienced in martiall discipline, 
durst not at first assume the bearing 
of those armes; but afterwards upon 
better advise hee bare them, knowin; 

how unfit it was to refuse a rewaill 
given by so potent an Emperour.” 


The heralds of the day may have 
been shocked at this grant of arms 
to aman of unwarlike profession, 
by Gwillim considers it ‘‘a noble 
institution of Charles the Fourth” 
that civilians of merit should also 
be rewarded in this manner as well 
as soldiers, observing with justice 
that ‘‘they may -no lesse merit 
reward of their Prince at home, by 
their politike mannaging of civil] 
affaires, than the martiall man 
abroad, with his brandished slaugh- 
tering sword.’’ Nor could it be in 
his. time considered by any means 
wrong for peaceful men to assume 
all the warlike insignia of heraldry, 
Fighting was no longer the duty of 
every gentleman (though this idea 
was revived to a certain extent in 
the civil wars), but had already 
begun to form a kind of separate 
profession ; and thus the titles and 
privileges formerly enjoyed by the 
military caste, now belonged either 
to their real or professed descend- 
ants, or to men of distinction in 
other pursuits. The old names 
still being employed (as they are 
to this day) of arms, shields, crests, 
&c., seem then to lose their appro- 
priateness; but to this objection 
Gwillim has a ready answer. 


“If any tere should ask mee,” he 
says, “ why then escocheons should be 
used in heraldry, sith other men are 
invested with ensignes of honour be- 
sides martiall men, I answer them, 
that as to militarie men that token is 
proper for reward of that kinde of 
service, so if others by their vertues, 
arts, or actions, advance either the 
honour or the welfare of their country, 
their service is as behoovefull as the 
others, and themselves, as defenders 
or preservers of their countries peace 
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and happiness, deserve likewise the 
reward of the escocheon, being the 
hierogly phicke or embleme of defence 
and preserving; in which respect 
that good prophet Eliah was called 
the chariots and horsemen of Israel. 
And by the civill law an advocate is 
said to be mz/es, a martiall man, and 
to have the same prerogatives in that 
they doe civium vitam et a Saeae 
ilefendere, defend the life and lively- 
hood of the subjects.” 


This interpretation of the ex- 
clamation of Elisha will probably 
be new to our readers, but it 
comes in very well in Gwillim’s 
argument. 

It is fortunate that Gwillim 
held these extremely liberal views 
on the subject of heraldry. He 
does not ‘fear to assert that these 
‘‘hieroglyphicall or enigmaticall 
symboles’’ of merit might be ac- 
quired by men not only “ by mar- 
tiall exploits abroad,”’ but also with 
equal propriety ‘‘ by their learning 
and wisdome, which they attained 
to by spending their bodies and 


_ spirits in continuall study to make 


themselves fit for the patronage 
and defence of the weale-publike 
at home.’’ Nor are peaceful meth- 
ods of gaining distinction by any 
means passed over in his exposi- 
tion of the mystic manner in 
which coats of arms should refer 
to the qualities of the bearer, and 
serve as a memorial of his particu- 
lar excellence in any pursuit. Thus 
it appears that ‘‘argent or white 
doth signifie literature,” though 
this only in some particular con- 
junctures. If red is borne upon 
white, for instance, the latter -be- 
tokening justice and the former for- 
titude, this may be taken to mean 
that ‘‘learning giveth place to 
armes, and not armes to learning.”’ 
These mystic interpretations of 
heraldry, which, according to our 
author, should be ‘‘ neither obscure 
to the learned nor over - familiar 
to the common sort,’’ are indeed 


somewhat above the comprehen- 

sion of the ordinary reader. We 
can understand that lightning 
should represent ‘‘ the effecting of 
some weighty business with much* 
celerity and forceablenesse ;’”” we 
are ready to admit that the bear- 

ing of gillyflowers is more suitable 

for ‘‘ ladies and gentlewomen than 

knights and men of valour, whose 

worth must be tried in the field, 

not under a rose-bed or in a gar- 

den-plot;” but there are others 

which are not so comprehensible. 

Without disputing the authority 

of Sir John Ferne, we do not see 

why the tincture or, or yellow, 

should be taken for the emblem 

of ‘‘a sure messenger,”’ nor do we 

exactly see why a stag or hart 

borne in arms should signify ‘‘ one 

skilfull in musicke, or such an one 

as taketh a felicity and delight in 

harmony,”’—though we can more 

easily comprehend the other inter- 

pretation of such a charge, as that 

proper to ‘‘a man that is wise and 

politike, and well foreseeth his 

times and opportunities—a man 

unwilling to assaile the enemie 

rashly, but rather desirous to stand 

on his owne guard honestly, than 

to annoy another wrongfully.”’ 

This, by the way, is much more 

complimentary to the stag than is 

usual with Gwillim, who remarks 

elsewhere, with that extraordinary 
power of philological conjecture 

which distinguishes him, ‘‘ it may 

bee the hart hath his name (as 

mons a movendo) for being hart- 

lesse,’’ adding philosophically that 

‘* sure it is that all the armour in 

the Tower is not enough to arme a 

dastard’s heart.” 

The stork is the emblem of a 
grateful man ; the swallow, of one 
‘¢ that is industrious, prompt, and 
ready in the dispatch of his busi- 
nesse ;’’ while the bearing of a 
hawk on a perch may signify a 
man ‘*who was ready and service- 
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able for high affaires, though he 
lived at rest, and not imploied.”’ 
Again, the toad is proper to a 
‘*hasty cholericke man, that is 
easily stirred up to anger, where- 
unto he is naturally prone of him- 
selfe, having an inbred poison 
from his birth ;” the squirrel, ‘‘ by 
yeason of the largenesse of his taile, 
which shadoweth all his body,”’ is 
the sign of a man who, ‘‘ carefully 
keeping the love and affection of 
his followers and retayners, is sure 
they will sticke to him, protect 
and shadow him in time of need,”’ 
—a picture of fidelity which re- 
calls to Gwillim’s mind the very 
different conduct of ‘‘ the faithlesse 
Cartismandua, to whom our re- 
nowned British king Caractacus, 
flying to hide himselfe till he 
might gather his forces together 
against the Romans, she betraied 
him unto his foes, to the ruine 
of this kingdome: that infamous 
queene had not caudam sciuri, a 
squirrel’s shadowing tayle, but 
caudam draconis, fierie and ven- 
omous.’” One who bears snails in 
his coat of arms must remember 
that such a charge ‘‘doth signifie 
that much deliberation must be 
used in matters of great difficulty 
and importance ;’’ and the bearing 
of mascles (a heraldic charge re- 
sembling a lozenge or diamond, 
with a similarly shaped hole in 
the centre, and supposed to rep- 
resent either a mesh of a net 
or a link of chain-armour) is suit- 
able to a man who is ‘ prudent 
and politike in the stratagems of 
warres.”” Strangest of all is the 
interpretation of the charge of a 
millstone as the emblem of ‘‘ the 


mutuall converse of human soci. 
-ety ; because millstones are never 
occupied single but by couples, 
and each of them standeth jp 
neede of the other’s helpe for the 
performance of the worke where. 
unto they are ordained ;” and ip 
the same way, ‘‘ every man stand- 
eth in need of some fast and 
assured friend, by whose counsel] 
and advice hee may bee supported 
for the better compassing of what- 
soever affaires of importance hee 
shall undertake.’’ So the mill 
stone, as the emblem of friendship, 
is to be considered ‘‘the most 


precious stone of all others; yet,” 


continues the worthy pursuivant, 
with one of those mild little jokes 
in which his soul delighted, “] 
would be loth to wish any lady 
to weare it at her eare.’’ Other 
interpretations are given of par- 
ticular coats, which are certainly 
of a kind not to be ‘* palpably 
understood of the vulgar sort.” 
For instance, a shield is presented 
to us which, according to Gerard 
Leigh, was borne by Achilles the 
Grecian at the siege of Troy, and 
which represents two lioncels, ! 
rampant endorsed—that is, back 
to back. This, we are told, isa 
mystic representation of ‘‘a com- 
bat intended between two valiant 
men, and they both keepe appoint- 
ment and meete in the field; but 
the prince favouring both parties, 
taketh the matter into his hands, 
and then turne they backe to 
backe, and so depart the field; 
for their stout stomacks Will not 
suffer them to goe both one way, 
because it is counted an injury to 
hardinesse to go first out of the 





1 « Which is as much as to say, so many young petite or lions.” 


The lion 


being a kingly beast, ‘cannot endure that any other should participate the field 
with him ;” and so, when two or more are borne together with no ordinary {a 
term applied to the cross, bend, chevron, &c.)intervening, they must be blazoned 


as lioncels, except in the arms of sovereigns. 
Some heralds make an exception in the case of two lions combatant, 


because they are supposed to be striving for the mastery. 


eaglets. 


Eagles in a similar case are styled 
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feld.”’. Similarly, a coat of arms 
representing two foxes leaping 
across each other (countersalient 
jn saltire) calls up in Gwillim’s 
mind the picture of ‘‘two craftie 
lawyers, which came to the barre, 
as if they meant to fall out deadly 
about their clients’ cause; but 
when they have done, and their 
clients’ purses well spunged, they 
are better friends than ever they 
were, and laugh at those geese, 
that will not beleeve them to be 
foxes till they (too late) find them- 
selves fox-bitten.”’ 

Itis not to be supposed that 
Gwillim intended to convey the 
idea that a man’s character might 
always be ascertained by observa- 
tion of his shield. All that he 
contends is, that there should be 
a certain natural appropriateness 
in coat-armour, which shadows 
forth to some extent the nature 
of the first bearer, and those ex- 
cellent qualities which first gained 
forhim a shield distinguished by 
honourable charges, of which the 
present bearer should show him- 
self worthy. ‘‘ For,’ says he, ‘it 
is rather a dishonour than a praise 
fora man to beare a lion on his 
shield, if he beare a sheepe in his 
heart, or a goose in his braine.”’ 
The inheritor of an honourable 
coat is expected to live up to it, 
inorder that his arms may not 
be above his own deserts. It is 
only if this law be observed that 
heraldry can continue to retain 
the value which Gwillim would 
ascribe to it. His own opinion of 
itsimportance he declares at the 


' beginning of his work :— 


“How great the dignity and esti- 
mation of armes ever hath beene, and 
yet is, we may easily conceive by this, 
that they doe delight their beholders, 
and greatly grace and beautifie the 
places wherein they are erected; so 
also they doe occasion their spectators 
to make serious inquisitions whose 
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they are, who is the owner of the 
house wherein they are set up, of 
what family their bearer is descended, 
and who were his next, and who his 
remote, parents or ancestors.” 


Such inquiries would be doubly 
interesting to those who, with 
Gwillim, regarded the arms as 
‘*manifesting in some sort the 
naturall qualities of the bearers,’’ 
especially when this was done ‘‘ so 
as they were hidden from the vul- 
gar sort, and knowne to the judi- 
cious onely experimented in the 
knowledge of the naturall vertues 
and dispositions of bodies celestiall 
of animals, and of vegetables,’’ &c. 
Nowadays we fear that, except so 
far as they help us to identify the 
owner of a carriage or the sender 
of a letter, arms are rarely made 
the subject of ‘ serious inquisition,’ 
especially as to the remote parents 
and ancestors, unless, perhaps, when 
a stray antiquary comes unexpect- 
edly upon the shield of some his- 
torical personage— 

« A herald who that way doth pass 


Finds his cracked name at length in 
the church glass.” 


The appropriateness of herald- 
ry, the mystic connection between 
the shield and the bearer, is one 
of Gwillim’s pet theories, and his 
whole system of heraldry may be 
said to be founded on this. It is 
with this idea that he insists that 
every charge must be interpreted 
in its noblest sense. Thus—‘‘ The 
fox is full of wit, and withall given 
wholly to filching for his prey. 
If, then, this be the charge of an 
escocheon, wee must conceive the 
qualitie represented to bee his wit 
and cunning, but not his pilfering 
and stealing.’’ On the same prin- 
ciple, everything is to be repre- 
sented in its best and most suitable 
aspect. A lion,.for instance, is 
most suitably borne rampant, as 
this attitude gives the best idea of 
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his strength and fierceness; ‘‘a 
leopard or wolfe must be pourtraied 
going (as it were) fedetemtim, step 
by step, . . a horse running or 
vaulting, a greyhound coursing, a 
deere tripping, a lambe going with 
a smooth and easie pace.’’ Nothing 
should be borne in a manner which 
is contrary to nature ; but this rule 
must bear a very liberal construc- 
tion. It did so far prevail, that 
those animals which are more 
rarely found in heraldry are gen- 
erally borne of their ‘‘ proper’’ or 
natural tincture, or at least of some 
possible colour ; but when we come 
to those which are more generally 
used, there is abundance of blue 
and purple lions and green eagles, 
and other strange beasts, such as 
are rarely met with in real life. 
Again, lions with two tails, though 
common in heraldry, are seldom 
found nowadays, 'while those with 
three bodies and one head (as seen 
in the arms of Edmund Crouch- 
back, Earl of ' Lancaster, second 
son of Henry III.) probably belong 
to an extinct species. But these 
pass without challenge, and Gwil- 
lim only feels himself called upon 
to make an explanation when he 
comes tothe very remarkable coat 
which is said to form the arms of 
the kingdom of Moravia.- This he 
blazons (according to the planetary 
method, as being royal arms)— 
‘¢The field is Jupiter, an eagle 
displaied checky, Sol and Mars;”’ 
which, being interpreted, signifies 
an eagle painted in checks of 
yellow and red on a blue ground. 
‘«This kind of bearing;’’ he very 
reasonably remarks, ‘‘may seeme 
strange to us in England;’’ but he 
quotes in defence of it the assertion 
of Sir John Ferne, that ‘it hold- 
eth comparison with the coate of 
Cesar”’ (7.¢., the emperor), ‘‘which 
isor, an eagle displaied with two 
necks sable, as far dissenting .from 
nature, since it is monstrous for 


~ 


one body to have two heads,” end- 
ing with the assertion that, ‘jp 
this and other like, there are spe- 
ciall mysteries of as honourable 
intendments as there is in those 
that are borne according to nature.” 
It may have been gathered from 
these remarks that Gwillim was a 
naturalist of no mean order, and 
this is undoubtedly the fact. In- 
deed there is no part of his work 
which has more interest for the 
general reader than that which 
relates. to natural history, as he 
rarely speaks of any animal from 
a heraldic pvint of view without 
also throwing some light upon its 
nature and habits, thus giving us 
many curious and interesting de- 
tails which have been neglected by 
later zoologists. As the revelation 
of facts not generally known be- 
fore in any science is sometimes 
received with suspicion, if not 
with scoffing, we think it right to 
impress upon those who may be 
disposed to doubt the accuracy of 
Gwillim’s accounts, the fact that 
he was not a man to be easily 
gulled. Many passages occur in 
his work which prove that he was 
by n> means ready to believe at 
once whatever was told him. Thus 
he tells us of a scorpion’s bite :— 


“Pierius in his Hieroglyphickes saith 
that if a man stricken with a scor- 
pion sit upon an asse, with his face 
towards the taile of the asse, his paine 
shall pass out of him into the asse, 
which shall be tormented for him.” 


This theory, which in all proba- 
bility has never been actually dis- 
proved by experiment, he dismisses 
with the contemptuous remark— 
‘¢In my opinion, he that will be- 
leeve this, is the creature that must 


be ridden in this case.’”’ Again, 
the superstition of witches selling 
wind out of bottles in Norway to 
sea captains, elicits from him the 
sarcastic criticism—‘‘ If they sold 
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- ines out of bottles, I should sooner 
beleeve them, and I thinke the 
piers should be less cozened.”’ 
But the best example of his fair 
and impartial method of criticism is 
shown in his answer to those who 
deny the existence of the unicorn, 
whose opinion he carefully records 
and treats with respect, keeping in 
his pocket to the last the conclu- 
sive argument, which then comes 
down with crushing force. ‘‘The 

esteeme of this horne (in 
many places to be seen) may take 
away that needlessscruple.”” Then, 
having disposed of his adversary, 
he proceeds to give us some inter- 
esting particulars concerning the 
unicorn, whose horn, it appears, is 
so powerful an antidote against 
poison, that ‘‘ the wild beasts of the 
wildernesse use not to drinke of 
the pooles, for fear of venomous 
serperits there breeding, before the 
wicorne hath stirred it with his 
horne.’’ The doubts about the 
existence of this beast probably 
arose from the great difficulty of 
procuring a living specimen, for 
“the greatnesse of his mind is such 
that he chuseth rather to die than 
to be taken alive.’’ 

The animal whose habits are 
most carefully described to us is 
the lion, for whom Gwillim seems 
to have had a profound respect, 
affirming it to be the greatest and 
noblest of beasts. The horse he 
considers to approach in some way 
to this exalted position; but then 
the horse depends to a great ex- 
tent on his rider, and besides, in 
battle he uses his heels, turning 
his back on his foe, which is not 
so honourable as fighting him face 
to face. It is only with the most 
manifest reluctance that Gwillim 
brings himself to give an example 
of a lion rampant-regardant (7. ¢., 
looking backwards), for, as he says, 
“this action doth manifest an in- 
ward and degenerate perturbation 
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of the minde, which is meerely re- 
pugnant to the most couragious na- 
ture of the lion; ’’ and even when 
he represents a lion couchant, he 
feels it necessary to say that he 
‘*must not be deemed to have 
been compelled thereunto, but that 
he hath so settled himselfe of his 
owne accord; for it is contrary to 
his magnanimous nature to couch 
by any chastisement, or to be cor- 
rected in himselfe.’’ Many inter- 
esting facts are related concerning 
the lion—as, for instance, that he 
always: sleeps with one eye open ; 
but his most remarkable feats ap- 
pear to be performed with his tail. 
With this ‘‘the lion, when he is- 
hunted, carefully provideth for his 
safety, labouring to frustrate the 
pursuit of the hunters by sweep- 
ing out his footsteps with his taile 
as he goeth;’’ with this, too, he 
secures his prey. The _lion’s 
method of hunting is at once 
simple and effective. To begin 
with— 

“He roareth vehemently, whereat 
the beasts being astonished, doe make 
a stand, whilest he with his tayle 
maketh a circle about them in the 
sand, which circle they dare not 
transgresse ; which done, out of them 
he maketh choice of his prey at his 
pleasure.” 


Great as the lion is, however, 
he has one crafty and inveterate 
enemy, to whose wiles he too fre- 
quently falls a victim. This is 
the leopard, who, on account of 
‘*his owne defect of courage,” is 
obliged to resort to stratagems to 
conquer the lion. For this pur- 


pose, 


«« He observeth when the lion makes 
his walke neere to his denne, which (in 
policie) hee hath purposely wrought 
spacious and wide in the double en- 
trance thereof, and narrow in the 
midst, so as himself being much 
more slender than the lion, may 
easily passe. When he seeth thelion, 
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he maketh toward him hastily, as if 
he would bid him battell in the 
open fields; when he seeth the lion 
prepared to encounter him, hee be- 
taketh him to his heeles, and maketh 
towards his denne with all celeritie, 
whom the lion eagerly pursueth with 
full course, dreaming of no danger by 
reason of: the large entrance into the 
denne. At length, through the vehe- 
mencie of his swift course, he be- 
commeth so straited in the narrow 
passage in the midst of the denne 
(by reason he is much bigger bodied 
than the leopard), that he can goe 
neither forwards nor backwards. The 
lion being thus distressed, his enemie 
passeth thorow his denne, and com- 
meth behind him, and gnaweth him 
to death.” 


We cannot in conscience pre- 
tend to approve of the ungenerous 
conduct of the leopard, but it is 
impossible to deny him the praise 
due to a sagacious beast. An 
almost equally crafty stratagem is 
employed by the lobster in secur- 
ing his prey, when too strong to 
attack openly. His habit is to 
watch ‘‘the escallop, oister, and 
other like fishes that are fenced by 
nature with a stronger and more 
defensible coat than himselfe,’’ and 
observe the time when they open 
their shells for food or air, ‘‘ and 
in the meane time with his clawes 
he taketh a stone, and casteth it 
between the shels of the oister, so 
as she can neither save _herselfe 
nor annoy her foe—using his wit 
for a supply of his strength’s de- 
fect, according to the old proverbe, 
Where the lion’s skinne is too scant, 
it must be peeced out with a fox 
case.’’ Other beasts, unfortunate- 
ly, who possess the strength that 
is wanting in the two last-named 
instances, are sadly deficient in that 
cunning which makes up for the 
lack of it. Among these must be 
reckoned the tigress, who is contin- 
ually deceived by the most palpa- 
ble and obvious pretences, From 
Gwillim’s account it appears that 
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‘*those who rob the tiger of her 
young, use a policy to detaine their 
damme from following them, by | 
casting sundry looking-glasses jp 
the way, whereat she useth long 
to gaze, whether it be to behold 
her owne beauty, or because when 
she seeth her shape in the glasse 
she thinketh she seeth one of her 
yong-ones, and so they escape thé 
swiftnesse of her pursuit. And 
thus,’’ concludes the philosophical 
herald, ‘‘ are many deceived of the 
substance, whiles they are much 
busied about the shadowes.”’ 

Though it is improbable that 
he had any personal experience of 
this extraordinary species of sport, 
Gwillim appears to have been an 
authority on hunting; and the 
second edition of his work, pub- 
lished after his death, contains 
‘*his owne addition of explaining 
the termes of hawking and hunting, 
for the use and delight of gentle- 
men.’’ Evidently in his time the 
education of a gentleman was not 
based on the three R’s, but rather 
on the three H’s, heraldry, hunting, 
and hawking. He apologises for 
his explanation of hawking terms, 
on the ground of ‘‘the desire I 
have to give some superficiall taste 
unto gentlemen of the termes of 
fawlconry,’’— 


“That so in their mutual convers- 
ing together they may be able to 
speak properly (though but superfici- 
ally), and deliver their mindes in apt 
tearmes, when in their meetings they 
happen to fall into discourse of the 
noble recreations and delights, either 
of our generous armoriall profession, 
or of hunting and aawking—that so_ 
the standers-by may say of them 
(when they shall observe their skilfull 
discourses), as old father Simon said to 
Sosia his late bondman, touching the 
delights of his sonne Pamphilus— 


‘Quod plerique omnes faciunt adoles 
centuli, - 

Ut animum ad aliquod studium adjun 
gant, aut equos 
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aut canes ad venandum, aut ad 
philosophos : ’ 
Horum ille nihil egregié preter cetera 
Studebat, et tamen omnia hac medioc- 
riter.’ 


Itisa usuall thing with the most part 
of yong men to delight themselves 
either in pampering of horses, or to 


cherish dogs for hunting, or to addict 


themselves to the study of philosophy ; 
he fixed not his delight in any of these 
more than any other, yet was hee meetly 
well seene in them all.” 


The sport of hawking has be- 
come almost obselete, and the 
terms used in it are now of little 
interest, but they appear to have 
been very strictly defined in Gwil- 
jim’s time. We are seriously 
warned, for instance, that ‘‘ you 
may say, feed your hawke, and 
not give ‘her meate ;’’ so ‘‘also you 
must say your hawke jouketh, and 
not sleepeth,’’ and that she ‘* prun- 
eth, and not picketh her selfe.’’ 
Sometimes, however, it appears 
that ‘‘your hawke countenances, 
when she picketh her selfe. Then 
shall you not say, shee pruneth her 
selfe, but that shee reformeth her 
feathers.’’ Again, it is proper to 
say ‘this hawke hath a large or 
ashort beake, but call it not a 
bill.” Do not either fall into the 
mistake of saying that you ‘‘set 
your hawke upon the pearch,”’ 
but always that you cast it to the 
perch. ‘This is all very instructive, 
but the hunting terms have per- 
haps more interest for the modern 
reader. These must also be strict- 
lykept to. There are many fool- 
ish persons at this day who are 
aptto speak of a large number of 
any kind of animal as a_ herd, 
utterly ignoring the fact that this 
tm should only be applied to 
deer. Of other animals, you 
should speak of a ‘‘bevy”’ of roes, 
4“sounder’’ of swine, a ‘‘rowte”’ 
of wolves, a ‘‘riches’’ of martens, 
&. Similarly, you must say of 
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the noise made by the different 
animals, that a hart ‘‘ belloweth,”’ a 
buck ‘‘growneth,”’ a hare or rabbit 
‘¢ beateth or tappeth,”’ a fox ‘‘ bark- 
eth,’’ and a wolf ‘‘howleth’’; also, 
that a hart ‘‘harboureth,’”’ a buck 
‘«lodgeth,”’ a roe ‘‘ beddeth,’’ a hare 
‘< seateth or formeth,’’ and a rabbit 
‘<sitteth’’; and in like manner, 
when you speak of starting your 
game, you ‘‘dislodge the buck,”’ 
‘¢start the hare,’’ rouse the hart,’’ 
and ‘‘bowle the conie’’ or rabbit. 

The beasts of the forest are 
divided into two classes, beasts of 
venery and beasts of chase—the 
former including the hart, hind, 
hare, boar, and wolf, and the latter 
the buck, doe, fox, marten, and 
roebuck. The former class appears 
to be more honoured than the 
latter, and in it the hart is con- 
sidered the principal animal. His 
whole history is laid before us— 
how in his first year he is called a 
hind or calf, in the second a brocket, 
in the third a ‘‘spayade,”’ in the 
fourth a ‘‘staggarde,’”’ in the fifth 
a stag, and in the. sixth a hart. 
‘Some men,”’ it appears, ‘‘are of 
opinion that a stagge, of what age 
soever he be, shall not be called 
a hart untill the king or queene 
have hunted him.’’ This, how- 
ever, is not the case: after his 
fifth year he is called a hart, and 
then, ‘‘if the king or queene doe 
hunt or chase him, and hee escape 
away alive, then after such hunt- 
ing or chasing he is called a hart 
royall.”’ 

“Note that if this hart be by the 
king or queene so hunted or chased 
that he be forced out of the forrest 
so farre that it is unlike that he will 
of himselfe returne thitherto againe, 
and then the king or queene giveth 
him over, either for that he is weary, 
or because he cannot recover him; 
for that such a hart hath shewed the 
king pastime for his delight, and is 
also (as Budeus noteth) exitmus cer- 
vus, a goodly hart, and for that the 
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king would have him returne to the 
forrest againe, he causeth open pro- 
clamation to be made in all townes 
and villages neare to the place where 
the same hart so remaineth, that no 
manner of person or persons shall kill, 
hurt, hunt, or chase him, but that hee 
may safely returne to the forrest 
againe, from whence hee came. And 
then ever after such a hart is called 
a hart royally proclaymed.” 


Of other beasts he speaks little. 
The fox, on whom the interest of 
modern huntsmen chiefly centres, is 
disposed of in a very few words, 
as we are told that ‘‘albeit he be 
said to be politicke and of much 
subtilty, yet is the variety of terms 
of a fox very scarce.’’ Of the hart 
and buck alone he speaks at length, 
enumerating even the technical 
terms applied to the various parts 
of their horns or ‘‘attires,’’ all of 
which it was necessary for a cul- 
tivated gentleman to know. For 
‘*though every gentleman is not 
an armorist, or a skilfull woodman, 
yet it is well beseeming men of a 
generous race to have a superficiall 
skill in either of these professions, 
forasmuch as they both (especially 
the former) do well beseem the 
dignity of a gentleman—the one 
tending to the delight and recrea- 
tion of the minde, and the other to 
the health, solace, and exercise of 
the bodye.”’ 

We have already seen that 
Gwillim had a considerable know- 
ledge of natural history, and there 
is no doubt that he was also 
well versed in other sciences. Of 
astronomy, indeed, he at one time 
speaks with scornful indignation, 
saying that ‘‘our starre-gazers will 
take upon them to talke so con- 
fidently and particularly of those 
incomprehensible bodies, as if they 
had beene there and survaied every 
corner thereof;’’ but he neverthe- 
less had some acquaintance with 
this science, and could speak with 
the contempt proper to learning of 
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the ignorant opinions of the vulgar, 
Thus he says of the patches of light 
and darkness which are o id 
in the moon, that these are found 
as every scientific man knows, of 
ought to know, because ‘¢ her sub. 
stance is very unequall, as in some 
parts of thicker substance, and jq 
some parts thinner; therefore she 
is unequally inlightened by. the 
sun- beames, which maketh the 
weake eye and weaker judgment 
to fancie a face of a man in the 
moone ; whence wee have gotten 
the fashion of representing the 
moone with a face.’’ The sun is 
also represented in heraldry with 
a face (or ‘‘figured,”’ to use the 
technical expression), the object of 
which Gwillim cannot conceive, 
‘‘unlesse it bee that he should not’ 
be outfaced by the moone being 
his inferiour.’’ He also supplies 
us with a valuable contribution to 
what may perhaps be called _his- 
torical astronomy. It appears that 
once upon a time there was a pur- 


“pose of marriage between the sun 


and moon, but that ‘all nations 
(especially those of hot countries) 
preferred a petition to Jupiter to 
hinder the nuptials,” the reason 
alleged being that, if there was a 
family of little suns, ‘the heat 
would so increase as all must 
needes perish.” The petition was 
apparently successful, as the mar- 
riage is not known to have taken 
place. 

Gwillim was undoubtedly a great 
scholar, in the sense that his read- 
ing must have been very wide. 
His book is full of quotations 
from classical and medieval Latin 
authors. With Greek he was ap- 
parently not acquainted, as, though 
he frequently quotes from Aris 
totle, it is always from a Latin 
translation. It is a pity that he 
is not content to show his learn- 
ing by quotations; but it. was his 
decided opinion that ‘ etymologie, 
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orthe true interpretation and deri- 
yation of words, is very behoovefull 
and of great use; ”’ and he favours 
us with some specimens of phil- 
ological conjecture, which are in- 
genious certainly, but perhaps 
somewhat rash. Each’ derivation, 
it must be owned, is accompanied 
by a good and sufficient reason 
showing why it should be so. 
Thus a fish is called in Latin Jis- 
as, a pascendo, because fishes are 
good for nothing but to eat and be 
eaten; a bow is naturally styled 
arcus ab arcendo, because you can 
keep the enemy at a distance by 
shooting. at them; and the term 
stella was naturally applied to a 
fixed star a stando, because it 
stands fast. Modern scholars will 
perhaps also be surprised to hear 
that the name of the god Mars is 
derived a magnitudine artis; but 
these are merely a few instances 
taken from a very mine of phil- 
ological research. Another point 
of scholarship on which Gwillim 
evidently prided himself was trans- 
lation, almost all of his quotations 
from classical poetry being accom- 
panied by a rendering in English 
verse. In one case he even tries 
to improve upon his original, be- 
cause he thought the ideas rather 
itreligious. The lines in question 
are as follows :— 


“Si quoties peccent homines, sua ful- 
mina mittat 
Jupiter, exiguo tempore inermis erit.” 


Which Gwillim renders— 


“If God should thunder-strike _ still 
when He sin doth see, 

His shafts would soon be spent, and 
arme unarmed would be.” 


Adding, ‘‘ His inference had been 
truer thus :— 


“*If God should thunder-strike _ stili 
when He sin doth see, 

All men would soon be spent, yet God 
still armed should be.’ ” 
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The authors quoted by Gwillita 
comprise a great number of the 
classical writers, both in prose and 
verse—Virgil, Ovid, Catullus, Lu- 
can, Statius, Livy, Tacitus, Pliny, 
Suetonius, &c., and a number of 
less known authors of later date. 
With the works of the fathers, 
too, he seems to have been well 
acquainted, giving many passages . 
from St Augustine, St Jerome, 
and St Ambrose. Indeed the ex- 
tent of his patristic learning might 
be taken to favour the theory that 
Barcham was the author of the 
‘Display,’ were it not that the 
wide extent of reading shown 
proves that it could not have been 
wriften by a young man. 

Nor, indeed, can we imagine 
that the remarkably liberal and 
enlightened views upon religious 
questions expressed by Gwillim 
would have found favour either 
with the intolerant Bancroft or 
the puritanical Abbot, to both of 
whom Barcham was chaplain when 
they succeeded each other as Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury. Gwillim 
seems to have taken up a position 
with regard to religion which in- 
clined, to a certain extent, to. the 
High Church views of the day, 
but to be equally removed from 
extremes on either side. Thus, in 
speaking of the cross in heraldry, 
he makes no distinction of merit 
between the ‘‘two opposed kinds 
of fantastickes,’’ as he calls them, 
—‘‘the one who so superstitiously 
dote on it’’ (the cross) ‘ that they 
adore it like their God ; the other, 
who so unchristianly detest it, that 
they slander the most godly and 
ancient use thereof . . . asif 
it were some divelish idoll.’’ So he 
speaks of the pictures of the Vir- 
gin,—‘‘ I am farre from their opin- 
ion.who damne it for superstition 
to portraict that glorious Virgin or 
her Babe; but yet I hold it un- 
doubted idolatry to offer to these, 











or any other pictures, those ser- 
vices of worship and praier which 
God hath made His own peculiar 
prerogative, not to be communi- 
cated to that holy Virgin her selfe, 
much lesse to her image.’’ Against 
the Pope’s pretensions he speaks 
strongly in many places, while in 
others he seems to aim at the 
Puritan party. They, in all prob- 
ability, are meant by ‘those 
hedge-hogge holy ones, whose 
sharpe censures and bitter words 
pierce thorow all those who con- 
verse with them.’’ It is possible, 
also, that he may have meant to 
refer to them in a passage where 
he speaks of a representation , of 
fire borne in a shield,—‘‘ As here 
this painted fire yeelds little heat, 
so doth an hypocrit’s coloured 
zeale ; and many now adaies might 
beare such painted fire upon an 
escocheon of pretence, for their 
device.’”’ It may seem strange that 
a book upon heraldry could be the 
medium for conveying ideas upon 
religion; but when a man_- has 
thrown his whole soul into a book, 
as Gwillim did into this, we can 
discover what he thought on almost 
every point. And as a relief to 
the controversial tone of some of 
the last quotations, we may cite 
his quaint lament, when he is 
speaking of an instrument of tor- 
ture used against the early Chris- 
tians, that ‘‘now men will scarce 
be true Christians, when they may 
be such not only without. punish- 
ment, but both with quietness and 
commendation also.”’ 

Very little of all this is to 
be found in Gwillim’s manuscript, 
the appearance of which would 
make us think that he had at first 


merely intended to present to thé © 
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world a purely technical text-book, 
which he afterwards enlarged and 
amplified with illustrative remarks 
and with those pearls of science of 
which some have already been men- 
tioned. The manuscript, too, con- 


tains a far greater number of draw- 


ings of arms than ever appeared 
in the published work, and more 
technical details than are to be 
found there; while the unpro- 
fessional part is very small, and is 
frequently, as in the case of some 
of his quotations from his favour- 
ite Job, carefully crossed out with 
apen. The idea that his original 
conception had a much more lim- 
ited scope than his published work 
is borne out by the proud title 
of the ‘Display of Heraldry,’ as 
compared with the humbler one of 
‘Elementarye Rudimentes of the 
Arte of Armorye,’ which is pre- 
fixed to the manuscript. Perhaps 
he found that, even in those days, 
heraldry was not in itself a suffi- 
ciently attractive subject ; perhaps 
he wished to concentrate all his 
various learning upon his work, 
with a view to its intrinsic im- 
provement alone; at any rate, we 
should be grateful to him for hav- 
ing eked out what to some would 
be the dry details of heraldry with 
the mass of curious information of 
which we have tried to presenta 
small part to our readers, in the 
hope that they may thereby be 
led to make further researches in- 
to the ‘honourable art of her- 
aldrie”’ ; ‘‘ which if you please to 
crowne with acceptance,” as honest 
Ralph Mab, Gwillim’s publisher, 
says of his second edition, ‘‘ enjoy 
you the profit, my selfe the paines, 
and renouned Gwillim the glory.” 
F. R. OLIPHANT. 
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HEAVY POLITICAL CLOUDS, 


MORAL DEGENERACY ; WHO IS ITS AUTHOR ? 


We Britons still pay homage, 
such as it is, to virtue. We do 
not at all like to live openly in the 
daily breach of a recognised ever- 
reproving commandment or guide, 
and we avert the scandal of so do- 
ing, not by mending our practice, 
but by putting out of sight and 
showing our wish to abolish the 
statutes of which we take no heed. 
As the Athanasian Creed contains 
disagreeable reminders, we object 
to hearing it recited; the doctrine 
of an eternal punishment, having 
been preached’ ad nauseam, we 
have found accommodating divines 
ready to repeal it. In the same 
way, the devil, having become 
rather an offence unto us, is fad- 
ing into a myth, and likely to 
share the fate of the law which 
forbids marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister. 

Such being our disposition with 
regard to virtues which we intend 
to observe no longer, it seems ex- 
pedient that we should, without 
loss of time, take order for the ex- 
purgation from our books of in- 
struction of such phrases as: ‘‘ He 
that sweareth unto his neighbour, 
and disappointeth him not, though 


it were to his own hindrance.’’ As 


we lie open to the imputation of 
having lost all regard for good 
faith and consistency in public 
Matters, ’twere well that we should 
not allow our senses to be vexed 
with the continual iteration of 
precepts which insist on these 
things. 

Never till to-day, we presume, 
have men of any note dared to 
profess opinions, or to pledge 
themselves to actions to which 
their subsequent conduct must 
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probably give the lie; and certain- 
ly never till now would an indif- 
ferent public allow itself to be 
insulted by practices so dishonour- 
able. Looking back into last cen- 
tury, we find the public mind very 
sensitive as to the sincerity of 
those who appealed to it, and very 
stern in its judgment of defavlters. 
The grossest instance of reckless 
pawning of “honour was probably 
that exhibited by Mr Fox, who, 
after declaring that he would rest 
satisfied to be called the most in- 
famous of mankind whenever he 
should be found entering into any 
terms with an individual of Lord 
North’s Cabinet, made a coalition 
with Lord North himself in a few 
months. 

The terms in which this écheté 
is recorded by annalists and _his- 
torians prove beyond doubt the 
horror with which it was generally 
regarded, and the infrequency in 
those days of such trials of a peo- 
ple’s patience. Chronology ad- 
vances a good way after this be- 
fore we ‘find another glaring _ in- 
stance, and that is Sir Robert 
Peel’s abandonment of his own 
party and principles, and desertion 
to Mr Cobden in 1846. He had 
been raised to power to uphold the 
duty on corn; he not only failed 
to do this, but he took the most 
active part in giving effect to the 
doctrines of the Anti-Corn-Law 
League. The nation, however, 
by no means accepted this as an 
ordinary and venial humour of 
statesmanship. The defection ex- 
cited the utmost astonishment and 
indignation. Even the party which 
benefited by the treason denounced 
the traitor. Reproach, lamenta- 
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tion, ridicule were called forth by 
the act; and the offender was 
shortly after hurled from power, 
the general voice concurring de- 
cidedly in the punishment. From 
which it is manifest that, whatever 
may have been our national faults 
in the earlier half of this century 
—our neighbours impute to us 
some, and we impute more to our- 
selves—we did require from our 
public men a regard for morality, 
and refused to let them gain their 
ends by breaches of truth, breaches 
of promises, or barefaced tergi- 
versation. 

All this has changed now. Bro- 
ken vows, recanted opinions, are 
‘¢as plenty as blackberries,’’ and 
no man lays them to heart, or 
thinks that they are other than 
the natural produce of the political 
soil. We have ministers’ perfidies, 


“ Familiar in men’s mouths as household 
words,” 


extenuated, jested at, by the de- 
ceivers’ adherents, and unhappily 
not loathed or condemned by that 
national opinion which, if itself in 
a healthy state, would emphati- 
cally resent’ such tampering with 


sincerity and truth. Indeed, the 
public mind has been insidiously 
poisoned and made indifferent to 
honour and to consistency. And 
we may fairly add that this dead- 
ening of the national conscience 
has been chiefly the work ot one 
man, who has dosed it with para- 
doxes and ambiguities, who has 
attempered it to faithlesshess and 
equivocation, till unveracity has be- 
come the rule instead of the excep- 
tion, and a literal adherence to a 
promise or maxim is matter of 
astonishment. 

There was one man in Great 
Britain who, by’his own solemnly 
and publicly recorded canvictions, 
was restrained from doing any 
detriment to the Established Pro- 
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testant Church in Ireland. That 
was the man who destroyed her. 
Mr Gladstone, her  self-elected 
champion, who had proclaimed to 
the four airts her inviolability and 
his own devotion as her red cross 
knight, was the man who, years 
after he took upon him his vows, 
did her foul indignity, and removed 
her candlestick from its place. It 
was asked in amazement— 


«Could no other arm be found 
Than the-one that once embraced me, 
To inflict a cureless wound ?” 


And people thought they did not 
hear correctly when it was told 
them who it was that proposed 
to do this sacrilege. Alas! they 
have learned now to be less sur- 
prised when similar treacherous 
acts proceed from the same quarter. 
The turning against the Church 
was not effected in a day, but was 
the end of a long-drawn out per- 
version, attended by much exer- 
cising of the mind and by confes- 
sions of moribund faith. Opinion, 
twenty years ago, was in a state 
so much more healthy and sensi- 
tive than that in which it nowis, 
that it would have been more 
than the renegade’s place was 
worth had he wheeled about and 
profaned the object of his former 
adoration with the same haste and 
indecorum which he would venture 
on at the present time. He took 
care not to do so; he had to be 
cautious in his first great perfidy, 
or he never could have led this 
land on from connivance to con- 
nivance, until now he may face 
about ere men have time to say, 
Behold—and he will burst like 
bands of tow to-day those ties 
which yesterday were declared to 
be infrangible and sacred. It were 
a task almost too tedious to under- 
take to reckon half his apostasies 
and evasions: his pretended attack 
upon Austria, acted to serve a tem- 
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porary purpose, and retracted as 
soon as the purpose had been served, 
and a reckoning for his calumnies 
was likely to be demanded ; his as- 
sertion that Ireland was peaceful 
and contented at a season when 
responsible ministers on both sides 
of the water were announcing and 
anxiously consulting over the re- 
bellious feeling which was then be- 
ing manifested among the Irish, 
and which it has since been found 
impossible to soothe or to over- 
come ; his committal to prison of 
the leaders of Irish sedition, and 
his negotiation of a treaty with 
them while they were yet in law- 
ful durance, and disaffection in- 
stead of being lessened was grow- 
ing more confirmed and_ bolder. 
One glaring inconsistency between 
profession and practice followed 
upon another ‘‘ with such rapidity 
of vice and woe,’’ that it became 
and remains a custom throughout 
the land to inquire, whenever he 
makes a promise or gives voice to 
an unctuous sentiment, ‘‘ by what 
trick will fe shuffle out of this? ”’ 
or, ‘‘Had we not better prepare 
for the direct opposite of what he 
has been recommending and assert- 
ing his belief in ?”’ 

It is painfully and abundantly 
apparent this day that no man 
has confidence in any important 
utterance of his, according to the 
plain and obvious acceptation of 
its words. Evidently his concep- 
tion of the use of language ‘is not 
so much that it shall conceal 
thoughts, as that it shall be sus- 
ceptible of many interpretations, 
and so be available, according to 
circumstances, to assist aims that 
are opposite and incompatible— 
peace or war, extravagance or 
parsimony, apology or denuncia- 
tion. We do not cite this as an 
unparalleled or very rare phenom- 
enon. There have been men be- 
fore to-day who delighted in mak- 
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ing enigmas, and not infrequently 
in making profit out of the ambi- 
guities from which no language is 
free; but a sound public senti- 
ment has known hitherto how to 
estimate such jugglers. The sad- 
dest symptom in our present case 
is that we are content, even in 
reference to our gravest interests, 
to forgive these artifices, and the 
deceits and breaches of faith 
which they are intended to cover, 
and to let the author of them go 
on still in his discreditable course 
without check or hindrance. Such 
has been the effect of the im- 
punity so accorded, that the rhet- 
orician no longer has regard to 
anything but the exigencies of the 
moment, says anything that may 
be acceptable to the audience 
whom he is addressing or con- 
ducive to the purpose which he 
may momentarily have in view. 
If next month, or next day, it 
should be convenient to argue in 
the directly opposite direction, he 
is ready with his wordy dexterity, 
or, failing that, with an unblush- 
ing effrontery in tergiversation. 
The last notorious instance of 
this political profligacy is Mr. 
Gladstone’s appearance before us 
as a Home-Ruler. With char- 
acteristic assurance he has pro- 
claimed, in the face of the House 
of Commons, that he never at any 
period of his life declared what is 
now familiarly known as Home 
Rule in Ireland to be incompat- 
ible with imperial unity. It 
would be a. waste of words to 
disprove this assertion. There is 
not a soul in the British empire 
which is conversant with political 
affairs in the mildest degree, that 
does not now this as a matter of 
fact—logical fimesses can be quite 
put aside—that does not now 
this to be untrue. The history of 
the last six years, and Mr Glad- 
stone’s figure in it, have been 
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deeply impressed on the conscious- 
ness of us all. There can be, 
there is, no disagreement among 
us as to his attitude with regard 
to Home Rule up to last Christ- 
mas. If he were to protest on 
the subject (as perhaps it might 
be congenial for him to do) up to 
Christmas next, he could not in- 
duce a man, woman, or child to 
believe his report. It is perfectly 
well known how he has spoken 
of Home Rule and Home-Rulers ; 
it is fresh in our memories in what 
terms he was good enough to 
speak of an imaginary but dread- 
ed coalition of Conservatives and 
Home-Rulers; our ears ring still 
with the scream in which at last 
election he besought the constitu- 
encies to give him a substantial 
majority to avert the calamitous 
drama which has now been produced 
at his own instance, and in which 
he monopolises all the chief parts, 
being Lion, Moonshine, Pyramus, 
and Wall. The force of what 
Mrs Gamp called ‘‘ bragian bold- 
ness*’ could hardly go beyond 
this ! 

In the same sveech! which con- 
tained the above astounding infor- 
mation, there occurs another pas- 
sage, a short one, perhaps intended 
as a pleasantry, but having much 
appearance of temporary simpli- 
city. ‘*It seems, therefore, im- 
possible that anything said by me 
should be true.’’ Now, if we knew 
without book how large a popula- 
tion owns the sway of her Majesty’s 
sceptre, we could say offhand how 
many assenting voices there would 
be for this proposition. It. was 
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If, however, the general sense of 
right is not outraged by the im- 
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rather a platitude in the speech. | 


something like pausing to tell ys 
that the earth revolves, or that 
two and two make four. 

When the leader thus sets the 
example of disregarding consist. 


ency in his teachings and his pro- 


mises, it cannot be matter of won- 
der if the followers also set morality 
at naught. They are not so deep- 


ly immersed as their great exem- | 
plar, yet many of them have shown 


a cordial disposition to follow in 


his footsteps, now that the barriers _ 


of rectitude have been broken 


through. We could hardly have © 


imagined a front, even of brass, so 
shameless as that which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer presents in 
the House of Commons. His jests, 
levelled at his opponents about 
‘stewing in Parnellite juice,” and 
kindred unjust imputations were 
not three months old when he had 
disgraced himself by not only form- 
ing an alliance with Mr Parnell, 
who had furnished the juice for 
his sarcasm, but by consenting to 
belong to a Ministry which only 
exists by the Irishman’s favour, 
and which dares not for its life 
to refuse to do his will. There 
have been times when such a 
position would have been felt to 
be intolerably humiliating ; but 
the chief whom he follows has 
seared not only his own conscience, 
but the conscience of the age. 
Opinion will recover some day, 
and then history will know how 


to deal with the insincerity and — 


untruthfulness which are now 
practised with impunity, if not 
quite with success. 
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morality of our demagogue minis- 
ters, private consciences have at 


a~, 
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last been found not sufficiently 
adamantine to bear with it longer. 
The judgment which should have 

nin the sentiment of the na- 
tion has at any rate been exer- 
cised by individuals who could 
bear no further strain; and thus 
retribution is at work, coming from 
a quarter whence, perhaps, it was 
least expected. Mr Gladstone, the 
reckless, insincere minister, while 
he has been inducing the country 
to wink at—even here and there 
to applaud—his lapses from virtue, 
has shattered his party. He was 
probably unprepared for this breach, 
as regards its degree. He may 
have thought that if he could but 
keep the public patient, his parlia- 
mentary satellites would join in his 
misconduct as a matter of course, 
looking only to the self-interest of 
the moment. If he thought so, he 
has been miserably mistaken ; for, 
though many doses of not very 
pure composition have heretofore 
been swallowed at his instance, his 


followers have at last revolted in. 


some force from the iniquity into 
which he sought to drag them. It 
wanted but the defection of some 
of his leading lieutenants to make 
the disruption of the Ministerial 
party complete, and, in all proba- 
bility,  irremediable. Smooth 
words and specious promises have 
failed to drag them after him into 
the unhallowed gulf. 

It may be guessed from certain 
revelations which have been made 
since the party became disunited, 
that it is Mr Gladstone’s practice 
to rule his Cabinet with very rigid 
discipline. They have to wait for 
inspiration on political subjects 
until it is his pleasure to enlighten 
them, and when he speaks they 
have only to obey, taking their 
parable and their opinions from 
him. In former days he has had 
the skill to exact passive obedience, 
and to force his thralls to conceal 
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their servility. In this year of 
grace some of them have, like 
Oliver Twist, ‘‘ plucked up a 
spirit,’ and revolted against the 
autocratic dictation. en Mr 
Chamberlain made, on two occa- 
sions, his statements to the House 
of Commons of his reasons for 
separating himself from the Prime 
Minister, he told, out of school, 
one or two anecdotes illustrative 
of the disposition required of 
subordinate Cabinet Ministers. 
The feruda was shaken at him 
more than once during his confes- 
sions ; yet, spite of the overawing 
dominie, he managed to give some 
instructive views of the academic 
interior. It is not for us to say 
on what terms Mr Gladstone’s 
colleagues should serve under him ; 
but we know very well how far 
men of honorable feelings and in- 
dependent minds would consent to 
be blinded and gagged by him. 
When Mr Chamberlain and Mr 
Trevelyan broke his yoke from off 
their necks, it was naturally de- 
manded by their countrymen why 
they had not, in the course of dis- 
cussion, since the Ministry was 
formed, helped to mould the Home 
Rule Bill into a form less objection- 
able than that in which it was 
presented to the Legislature. Then 
came out the secret that the Cabi- 
net had not been allowed to even 
see the draft of the Bill till shortly 
before the day fixed for its first 
reading ; and as for discussion or 
alteration, those had not been 
dreamed of. When the murmurs 
first found voice, it was probably 
expected that they would be im- 
mediately hushed by the authority 
and address of the Premier. But 
he had reckoned without his host 
this time; he had drawn upon 
their tameness and insensibility to 
shame with a recklessness too out- 
rageous for it to have a chance of 
success. 
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It is pretty plain, notwithstand- 
ing the specific objections taken 
by Mr Chamberlain and his friends 
concerning exclusion of Irish mem- 
bers from the Imperial Parliament, 
source of the power of collecting 
excise, &c., protection of minorities, 
and so on, that the real cause of 
their indignation has been the 
insolent and sudden manner in 
which the Parnellite compact was 
‘*sprung”’ upon the Cabinet and 
the country. There had been no 
preparation for it—there had been 
no advocacy of it by persons of 
any weight in this island; on the 
contrary, the voices of all leading 
men, including the present Pre- 
mier himself, had been distinctly 
against dismemberment. But the 
result of the last election was such 
as to show Mr Gladstone that his 
only chance of immediately acquir- 
ing power lay in executing once 
more a stupendous moral treason, 
in throwing to the winds recent 
pledges and professions, and in 
barefacedly coming to terms with 


Mr Parnell, who, by clever and ~ 


patient manceuvring, had made 
himself arbiter of the destinies of 
parliamentary parties. It is con- 
solatory to reflect that many of 
the Ministers so startlingly called 
upon to participate in this infamy 
have refused, save ‘‘ with proviso 
and exception,”’ such as amount in 
fact to immedicable’ defection. 

So much for Mr Chamberlain 
and those who have been styled 
the ‘‘ hesitating ’’ recusants. But 
there is a more admirable secession 
from Mr Gladstone’s rule, which 
never for a moment countenanced 
the nefarious project by which 


it was contemplated to maintain 
in power another Government of 
which he should be the head. 
The Marquis of Hartington, Earl 
Cowper, the Earls of Northbrook, 
Selborne, and Derby, Mr Goschen 
and Sir H. James, refused from 
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the first to be connected with a 
Government working with such 
means and to such an end. 

Before Parliament reassembled 
in January last, after the general 
election, it became known above. 
ground that Mr Gladstone was 
burrowing below the surface with 
a view to regaining power through 
the instrumentality of Mr Parnel] | 
and his faction. The knowledge | 
of the existence of such a con- 
spiracy was enough for men who 
had. honesty and _ sincerely—not 
with equivocation and for mere 
temporary ends—professed them- 
selves opposed to the disruption of 
the empire. With much spirit 
and determination they refused to 
have anything to do with a Minis. 
try which was to exist, first, by the 
violation of its own pledges; and, 
secondly, by hazarding an experi- 
ment in government of the most 
dangerous kind, which even, if 
successful, was likely to do but 
little good, and if a failure, must 
bring us to the brink of ruin. 

These men have, by their con- 
sistent conduct and their open act, | 
protested against the breaches of 
public faith and public virtue to 
which, unfortunately, the bulk of 
the population has been too much 
inured. They maintain, with en- 
tire: truth, that they have not 
swerved in any degree from the 
tenets of their party, recognised 
for years, nor from the pledges 
which they have made before the 
world. Nay, some of them may 
plead that they have honourably 
kept themselves ‘‘ back from hon- 
our” (if it can in any view be 
an honour to belong to Mr Glad- 
stone’s present administration), 
that they might maintain the en- 
joyment of good consciences. It 
is the reckless, dare-devil Ministry 
who have turned their coats 
deserted their colours. It was 
lamentable to perceive how Lord 
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Hartington’s constituents, or a 
large number of them, refused to 
recognise this truth when lately he 


explained to them the considera- 


tions which controlled his ways. 


. Wilful blindness and _ intolerance 


like theirs are at the root of that 
indifference to honour and good 
faith which throughout this paper 
we have been lamenting and dep- 
recating. Mr Gladstone’s dema- 
gogic instincts show him too truly 
where such perversion of judgment 
is most surely to be found. He 
looks to ignorant, undisciplined 
minds for fanatical adherents; it 


.is therefore that he has pretended 


to scorn all the enlightened, pro- 
pertied, and responsible part of the 
community as ‘‘classes,’’ and iden- 
tified ‘the people ’’ with an igno- 
rant, besotted populace whom he 
can flatter and persuade at will. 

Mr Gladstone, though he may 
not yet realise the fact, has un- 
doubtedly made a great political 
descent by the steps which he has 
taken in regard to Home Rule. 
He had fallen through a great 
many levels before, losing some- 
thing of respe€table connection at 
every tumble, but never till now 
has he been’ reduced to such de- 
plorable alliances. He has outrun 
Mr Bright, who was once thought 
to be extreme in subversive ideas. 
Scientists are offended at him; the 
learned professions are, almost to 
a man, arrayed against him; Dis- 
senters and humanitarians fall 
away in numbers,—he has reached 
a perilous depth. One might have 
supposed that to a man of his 
acquirements the goodwill of Mr 
Parnell and his faction, the adhe- 
sion of infidels (who still stand by 
him, as we believe), and the plau- 
dits of the undistinguishing multi- 
tude, would make but poor com- 
pensation for all that he has sur- 
rendered. Such, however, is ill- 
regulated ambition; it sees only 
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the fair side of the alluring bait; 
and estimates not, until too late, 
the degrading cost at which it is 
to be attained—or missed. 

We do not believe that the uri- 
thinking multitude, among whom 
Mr Gladstone believes his great 
strength to lie, are as yet falling 
away from him. But he is much 
mistaken if he thinks that the 
now confirmed defection of many 
of the foremost Liberals will fail 
to operate to his disadvantage in 
even the lowest strata of our com- 
munity. Masses of Englishmen 
cannot be swayed except by means 
of leaders from the higher ranks— 
from the ‘‘classes,’’ if Mr Glad- 
stone likes the word better; and 
after the trouble which he has 
taken to alienate and disgust the 
said classes, and the success which 
has attended his efforts, the Glad- 
stone and Morley banner is likely, 
in any future contest to have 
a much reduced following. The 
Premier is said to dislike the word 
prestige. He will probably soon 
have increased reason for his 
aversion; for he may rely on it, 
that the people who are not the 
classes, in whatever degree they 
refuse to be influenced by reason, 
or by any consideration higher 
than their own preference, in the 
same degree are liable to have 
that preference affected by their 
favourite orator failing or coming 
to confusion. ‘They may not care 
much for the profligacy of Mr 
Gladstone’s plan, but they will 
be much and quickly detached 
from him by the accounts of his 
increasing embarrassments with 
which the daily press teems, and 
by the knowledge that old and 
stanch Liberals dare no longer 
to countenance his wild imagina- 
tions. We cannot, at this time 
of writing, foresee how events 
may fall out; but should an appeal 
be made to the constituencies, we 
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have little doubt that the A/eds will 
desert him in thousands, drawn 
away by the ‘‘classes’’ of whom 
he has written so contemptuously. 
We should like to say another 
serious word or two about conse- 
quences. Hasty as Mr Gladstone’s 
perversion to the Parnell alliance 
is known to have been, he cannot 
possibly have set such a whirl- 
wind, as this Home: Rule scheme 
is likely to prove, in motion with- 
out some foreknowledge of the 
dire results of his action. He 
has not hesitated to sow dragons’ 
teeth in Ireland, and in Britain 
too. His introduction into the 
region of practical politics of this 
fell idea can, at the best, yield to 
him only the enjoyment of power 
for a few months, while it is cer- 
tain to perpetuate hatreds, strife, 
bloodshed, confusion, and decline, 
for long after he shall have left 
the scene. A more unhallowed 
venture could hardly be made by 
man. Is it possible that the 
‘old hand”’ revels in his know- 
ledge how to do mischief, and 
gloats over the miseries which he 
will leave behind hi:a—over the 
certainty, too, that coming gener- 
ations will coraect their misfor- 
tunes with his name? Can he 
in cold blood have entertained 
the thought, aprés mot le deluge ? 
His motives are of course un- 
known to us, but the legacy will 
undoubtedly be for years accursed ; 
and he principally, almost alone, 
is responsible for it. Had he 
fortified himself by the concur- 
rence in opinion of other capable 
men, had he shared the burden 
with his colleagues, his course 
might appear less abominably 
selfish, less fiendishly malevolent. 
But, as has been shown, he stands 
accountable personally and alone. 
If he would not give a moment 
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to this reflection while panting 
in pursuit of power, it may force 
itself upon him in a not consola- 
tory form when shortly he may be 
gnashing his teeth over exploded 
artifices and crushing defeat ! 

And now’ as to Mr Parnell. 
That agitator conceived a tempt- 
ing and specious but not perfect 
game. He played it with pa- 
tience, constancy, and ability. But 
it contained an inherent defect. 
It was founded upon an unjustly 
base view of party feeling in Great 
Britain. Had we all been like 
Mr Gladstone, Mr Parnell’s dis- 
cernment, would have had ample, 
justification. But we have—God 
be thanked for it !—statesmen who 
can put patria before party; and 
by eliminating our patriotism from 
his project, Mr Parnell has _prob- 
ably built an arch without a key- 
stone, and eaten the bread of care- 
fulness in vain. Immediately after 
the general election, while admit- 
ting the success up to a certain 
point of his ingenius plan, we 
perceived how it was liable to col- 
lapse, and stated our opinion that 
it might give way." Mr Parnell 
with much acuteness foresaw how 
he might some day, with his well- 
drilled legion, be able to turn the 
scales between evenly balanced 
He did not foresee that 
he might be the means of shatter- 
ing one of the parties,—that some 
of those on whom he designed to 
practise might, by joining hands 
for the occasion with those who 
were generally political opponents, 
turn the tables on the wily in- 
triguer. ‘*Sblood!’’ says Hamlet, 
‘¢do you think I am easier to be 
played on than a pipe? Call me 
what instrument you will, though 
you can fret me, you cannot play 
upon me.’”’ And in the same 
words might any of our patriotic 
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Liberal members have reproached 
Mr Parnell. 

Suddenly the ground has been 
cut from beneath the Home Rule 
faction, not by an accident, but by 
an evolution which can, and we 
hope will, be repeated whenever 
an Irish agitator may attempt to 
make himself arbiter of the des- 
tinies of this empire. The ‘‘ most 
sweet voices’’ which, as it was 
lately thought, could give the prize 
to either side in the House of Com- 
mons, and were to have been bid 
for at the price of our imperial 
integrity, have sunk to zero. We 
have no pretension to the gift 
of prophecy, but we can remem- 
ber when Mr O’Connell, who had 
played a game something like Mr 
Parnell’s, having been vigorously 
resisted, came down like a spent 
buffalo. There, was not in his 
boasted organisation any power 
of recovery, any hope of living to 
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fight another day. The one stroke 
well delivered made an end of him 
and his rout. There is nothing 
extravagant in the idea that Mr 
Parnell also may have fallen like 
Lucifer, never to hope again. How 
to square matters with the National 
League must be a sufficiently per- 
plexing problem. He distinctly 
promised that Home Rule should 
be carried this year, and there is 
not the least chance of the promise 
being kept. The League has not 
been distinguished for patience or 
for clemency. _We would much 
rather not be arraigned before its 
secret tribunal as a defaulter. 
Had Mr Parnell’s career been less 
discreditable we could have found 
it in our heart to pity him, for he 
has many qualities of a capable 
political leader; but we remember 
Kilmdinham, and the immersion 
in ‘treason to the lips,’ and can 
make no recommendation to mercy. 


IRISH LOYALISTS OF SOME ACCOUNT ONCE MORE. 


It has been a marvel to us how, 
during the last six years, it has 
been possible to neglect the loyal 
and law-abiding inhabitants of 
Ireland, and almost to ignore their 
existence. ‘Maga’ was for long 
exercised by the fact, and from 
mouth to mouth protested against 
the injustice. Yet it remained 
unredressed. Ireland, to the mind 
of the Legislature meant only dis- 
affected and turbulent Ireland : it 
seemed never to be worth remem- 
bering that she contained a large 
proportion of peaceable subjects 
who were at least as well deserv- 
ing of parliamentary regard as 
Leaguers and rioters. Opinion, 
revolving with impenetrable tardi- 
ness, has at length begun to view 
with sounder vision the important 
factor in the Irish problem which 
for so long has been kept out of 


the reckoning. The Ulster men 
(which term for the occasion covers 
all those Irishmen who do not 
countenance rebellion, open or 
veiled)—the Ulster men, if a nu- 
merical minority, are a considera- 
ble power, and the attempt ‘to leg- 
islate without the slightest regard 
to their interests and wishes, must 
prove to a great extent futile. No 
sooner is this hitherto disregarded 
Subject fairly in the field of obser- 
vation, than a hundred pens are in 
motion to impress upon us its im- 
portance and to indicate its great 
points. It would have been well 
if these had been taken into serious 
account five or six years ago; but 
it is too late to harp on that: let 
us see what the properties are 
which so many of us have over- 
looked in Ulster. 

First comes the power of the 
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purse—a power which, in a slightly 
different shape, Britons are very 
quick to recognise. It appears 
that Ulster men contribute by far 
the largest portion of whatever 
revenue is raised in Ireland. If 
they should ‘leave the country, if 
they should shut up their factories, 
or counting-houses, if they should 
do what Hampden did, and refuse 
to pay taxes which they may think 
to have been illegally imposed, 
they might render Ireland bank- 
rupt, and utterly confound any 
fiscal calculation based on the 
quiet continuance of things as 
they are. They therefore ought 
not to be regarded as a mere make- 
weight, as simply a difficulty and 
a vexation, when Ireland, as a 
whole, comes to be cared for. 
Again, it is coming to be acknow- 
ledged that these men monopolise, 
to a great extent, the intelligence 
and. energy of the country. If 


that be so, can any scheme be 
sound under which they may be 
oppressed, irritated, and held to be 
mere incumbrances? Should they 
not rather be looked upon as the 
leaven by means of which, on some 
future day, the unpromising mass 


may be.leavened? Furthermore, 
they are the portion of the popu- 
lation who have systematically up- 
held order and. obedience to the 
law. Surely, therefore, their good- 
will and co-operation must be of 
the highest importance at a time 
when it is proposed to reduce or 
to remove legal restrictions, to 
shackle the police, to bring the 
office of the judge into contempt! 
We will do no more than mention 
another consideration of which we 
have already heard too much—viz., 
Ulster’s ability to resist the law 
by physical force. Such conduct 
is opposed to her practice and her 
traditions ; she would not, we are 
certain, resort to it except under 
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the most intolerable provocation, 
and that has not been offered to 
her as yet. 

There is nothing new, nothing 
that was not palpable in the above 
remarks; only the public eye, 
plentifully dusted by Mr Glad- 
stone during the last six years, re- 
fused to take the meaning in. At 
last the course of events has neces- 
sitated an attentive survey of the 
situation, and it is perceived that 
the passion-play of Ireland, with 
the part of Ulster left out, is some- 
thing like an absurdity. The 
aspect of the whole case has ma- 
terially changed since opinion got 
upon the new tack, and it would 
look as if we were rapidly coming 
back to the ideas of two centuries 
ago. Whata blessed change would 
be effected if Governments, instead 
of flattering, indulging, and study- 
ing traitors, murderers, and law- 
breakers, were to turn and once 
more ally themselves with the 
friends of order, the law-abiding, 
covenant-keeping subjects of the 
Queen! It will create quite an 
agreeable diversion in Irish poli- 
tics if we take to construing ‘‘Jus- 
tice to Ireland”’ as justice to ai 
Ireland. Justice has for gener- 
ations only been a catchword in 
this connection: it has been used 
to mask gross zmjustice. 

It is probable that, the pendu- 
lum having swung so far and for 
so long in the direction. of favour 
to rebellion and violence, there 
must, in any case, soon have come 
a reaction towards fair govern- 
ment. The love of change »inher- 
ent in the nature of men warrants 
us in asserting this. But change 
must wait for opportunity, and an 
opportunity for Ulster to make 
herself heard once more has been 
afforded by the attempt to subject 
Ireland to what is called Home 
Rule—that is to say, to the as 
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cendancy of a portion of the king- 
dom, which will, without doubt, if 
it can, put in force against Ulster 
every expedient for oppressing a 
hated and numerically inferior de- 
pendency. Lord Salisbury, speak- 
ing on the 15th of May, said that 
Ireland is, in reality, two nations, 
and that it cannot be fairly legis- 
lated for without this fact being 
considered. Mr Gladstone, how- 
ever, has plotted with Mr Parnell 
to make Ireland self-governing, 
without regard to the duality of 
its population. Hence has Ulster 
lifted up her voice and obtained a 
hearing. 4 
As the question of Home Rule, 
which Mr Gladstone has so un- 
advisedly raised, is likely to re- 
main lively for many years, there 
is good reason for examining with- 
out delay what Ulster’s capa- 
bilities are with regard to it. It 
is freely stated—and the idea is 
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There has been a vast number 
of explanations of Irish discontent, 
and there-will be in all probability 
a great many more. The idea of 
it for the present has shaped itself 
into the belief of the Irishman’s 
utter abhorrence of the Briton. 
This is matter of fact; there is 
nothing to reason about; it is 
simply the Irishman’s pleasure to 
hate us. So now we know the 
exact situation, and will do well 
to (as the official pen would write 
it) govern ourselves accordingly. 

Well, it is hardly a _ pleasant 
thing to feel that one is hated, 
nor an easy thing to bear one’s 
self quite wisely beneath the weight 
of odium. Perhaps, instead of 
considering our conduct of the 
defence, it may be profitable to 
examine a little into what this 
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plausible—that Ulster may loyally 
and constitutionally object to be 
divorced from Great Britain, and 
to be handed over to a new govern- 
ment seated in Dublin. She may, 
so it is said, without treason, de- 
cline to send representatives to 
Dublin, or to recognise the validity, 
in respect to herself, of any law 
made by a Parliament sitting in 
Dublin though it should be as- 
sented to by the Crown. It will 
be for the new Irish Government 
to determine how the recusancy of 
Ulster shall be dealt with. 

Should the legal view of the 
case prove to be anything like what 
is here stated, it will be proved 
that the Home Rule problem, 
which Mr Gladstone thought that 
he had solved, has only now been 
fairly stated, and that it presents 
difficulties at which any reason- 
able statesman may well be  ap- 
palled. 


IRELAND’S HATRED. 


hatred is; since hatred in the 
ordinary sense we are certain it 
is not. It is, to begin with, the 
present fashion of describing Irish 
lawlessness and turbulence; for 
these are described in different 
terms every three or four years. 
The Irishman figured as a religi- 
ous martyr, as a political martyr, 
as an agrarian martyr, the rd/e 
having always something of the 
sufferer in it; but how he has 
done with that phase; he has 
exhausted the catalogue of com- 
plaints, and finds it easiest to 
throw off the pretext of being 
aggrieved, and to simply proclaim 
that he Aa¢es Great Britain. Why? 
For a sound Irish reason. He 
does. 

There would be as little in Irish 
hatred as there used to be in Irish 
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martyrdom, were we to treat these 
things as passing pretexts of rest- 
less, ill-governed dispositions. But 
unfortunately there are persons, 
some of them influential, who are 
caught from time to time by 
phrases as they change; and many 
of our countrymen have thought it 
worth there while to treat this 
hatred as something ascertained 
and real, not as the temporary 
pseudonym of anarchic, cruel, and 
dishonest nature. 

Old Johnson said that he liked 
a good hater. Samuel, if he could 
not altogether approve the rancour, 
yet saw, no doubt, something of 
the sublime, something to respect, 
in a being who might have given 
himself up to a heroic, if by no 
means a Christian, passion. But 
the sage of Lichfield was contem- 
plating, as we fancy, men who, in 
the maintenance of their hate, 
exhibited qualities which have 
always been regarded as lofty and 
grand. The determined avoidance 
of the enemy except when danger- 
ous strife is practicable; the abso- 
lute withholding from all relations 
with him; the repugnance to men- 
tion even his name; the loathing 
of all that appertains to him—these 
are some of the evidences of an 
enmity which one can regard with 
some respect. Of course no men- 
tion need be made in such a case 
(for the things go without saying) 
of the rigid refusal to interchange 
with the hated one anything ap- 
proaching the offices of courtesy, 
still less of the uncompromising 
rejection of any favour coming 
from the hated source, whatever 
may be the consequence of such 
rejection. 

Now any one who may read over 
these indications of intense hatred, 
will probably smile when he re- 
flects upon the Irish method of 
showing the same feeling. Paddy’s 
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hatred of us is not aversion, in the 
proper sense of the word. If he 
were our most constant admirer, 
he could not seek us more persist- 
ently than he does. He comes 
pouring across the herring-pond as 
if it were a race in which each 
would be first to tumble among 
the darling Saxons. Avoidance, 
repulsion, lofty segregations—not a 
bit of them. It is a hatred which 
brings Irishmen in shoals, in myri- 
ads, into Great Britain—not to 


‘punish, and destroy, and wreak 


vengeance (at least not openly to 
do so), but with their mouths run- 
ning over with sugared blarney, 
clamouring for our favour, our pa- 
tronage, and a taste of our money. 
Now, how does this behaviour 
sort with a deadly hatred, cen- 
turies old, irrepressible, ineradi- 
cable ? 

When an Englishman goes to 
Ireland, does he find himself re- 
ceived with a scowl? does he find 
everybody fleeing from the blight 
of the hated foreigner? Far from 
it; there is no expedient for draw- 
ing alms which is not practised 
uponhim. He is flattered, amused, 
lied to; his pity is challenged by 
all manner of tales and sights ; his 
genérosity is appealed to; he is 
offered any service, no matter how 
degrading to him who renders it, 
of only in exchange he will bestow 
a few of his loose coppers. How 
does this accord with the idea of a 
grand hatred? That the Irishmen 
who fawn and beg could easily be 
induced to cut the throats of those 
whom they supplicate, we can quite 
believe. But this only proves that 
they are false, treacherous, venal 
hounds. It is no proof of a hatred 
worthy of the name. 

No. Hatred, as we understand 
it, has no place, we may rely on 
it, in the Irish nature. That is 
insincere, cruel, fawning, unscrup- 
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ulous, greedy of alms, inimical to 
order; but it is incapable of what 
we mean by the word hatred. 

The hatred idea is perhaps put 
forward at the present time to 
help forward Home Rule. It was 
thought, probably, that if we could 
be persuaded of the fixed animosity 
_of all Irishmen we should seé more 
clearly the impossibility of ever 
governing the two islands by one 
Parliament ; it may also have been 
imagined that we should be terrified 
into compliance with the demands 
of a nation that hates us and may. 
make us feel its vengence. But 
if this was the fancy as regarded 
Home Rule, hatred is hardly cal- 
culated to extract from our pockets 
the money necessary for making 
_the tenants free of the land. ‘‘ Be- 
cause they hate us, and boast that 
they do so,’’ is hardly a sound 
argument for inducing us to tax 
ourselves and our posterity in order 
that Irish land may be bought for 
them ! 

Like the martyrdom and the 
earth-hunger, the hatred is just a 
fashion of Irish general ill-condi- 
tion. It will be changed to some 
other expression before long. In 
the meantime we may as well use 
the feeling, or the professed feel- 
ing, asa means of growing wiser. 
We cannot moor the two islands 
farther apart than they lie at 
present, we must have Irishmen 
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close on our flank; and if these 
let us know that they bitterly hate 
us, they can hardly be surprised if 
we take measures to secure our- 
selves from harm, and to remind 
them that we are the stronger of 
the two peoples. Whether it come 
soon or late, we may be quite sure 
that a military government is in 
store for the Great Isle; not a Gov- 
ernment to oppress or shackle good 
citizens, but one that can curb the 
bad, and uphold the laws—the only 
securities for real freedom. Noth- 
ing short of it will ever restore order 
after the terrible licence that has 
been permitted. Whenever that 
day may come there will be heard 
nothing but professions of the 
docility, sweetness, and devotion 
of the Irishman’s nature, and of 
his ancient and unchangeable affec- 
tion for us Saxons, which affection 
we have repaid with violence, op- 
pression, and tyranny. It may 
be well, against that day, to keep 
on record the announcements of 
hatred, which it is found conve- 
nient to fulminate at the present 
moment. . They will form good 
items in justification of the screw 
that will be on the Irish in some 
coming day, and may take their 
place in the indictment alongside 
of the hideous murders and cruel- 
ties by accounts of which we are 
almost daily shocked in this year 
of grace 1886. 


OUR LAST WORD: ON THE POSSIBLE PAULO-POST FUTURE, 


We go to press while the motion 
for second reading of the Home 
Rule Bill still awaits the decision 
of the House of Commons. Before 
our day of publication, the vote 
will no doubt have been taken. 
Without presuming to foretell 
what the event of the coming 
division may. be, we may, as we 


venture to think, look upon a very 
early general election as inevitable. 
Ministerial speeches have pointed 
distinctly to it; Lord Salisbury 
on the 15th May said that he 
believed it to be at hand. 

Thus we may be in the middle 
of the great contest before the 
readers of the Magazine can be 
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addressed again. A great contest 
it must certainly be, because no 
question so momentous as the 
integrity or disruption of the em- 
pire has been submitted to the 
constituencies in this century, as 
we think—certainly equal impor- 
ance has attached to no measure 
since 1832. The daring scheme 
which Mr Gladstone craftily kept 
in the background in November 
last, must now form the great con- 
tention; and we trust that the 
crushing exposure which it has 
undergone in Parliament, and out 
of it, during the past spring, will 
sufficiently instruct the people as 
to how they should give their 


voices. We do not propose now: 


to enter upon that well-sifted con- 
geries, the merits of the question ; 
but we will mention that the 
measure, on its first appearance, 
was sufficiently alarming to break 
up the Liberal party into sections, 
so that only a fraction of it (what- 
ever that fraction may choose to 
call itself) can go to the electors 
as favourites of Home Rule. Those 
electors who give their voices for 
it, must vote for a coalition formed 
by Mr Parnell’s party and the 
Radical rump which still pins its 
faith to Mr Gladstone. 

The Marquis of Salisbury has 
taken care that there shall be no 
obscurity about an _ alternative 
policy, and that the Ministerial 
fallacy—‘‘if you reject the Home 
Rule project, you have nothing to 
fall back upon, and you leave. Ire- 
land without any plan of govern- 
ment at all ’’—shall be demolished. 
There is without doubt an alter- 
native policy, a sensible and prac- 
ticable one. It is that the laws 
shall be vigorously and firmly en- 
forced in Ireland for a _ period 
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of some duration. This does not 
mean that a state of siege or any 
duresse that can possibly incom- 
mode loyal citizens shall be main- 
tained: it means that the law, and 
not the law-breaker, shall be mas- 
ter. The Marquis named twenty 
years as the term of this dispensa- 
tion; but we presume the inten- ' 
tion to be, that there shall be no 
expiry of the system after a year 
or two, and that it shall last long 
enough to bring the people whom 
it may affect into Aadits of obe- 
dience and order. ‘‘ Resolutely, 
wisely, and consistently,’’ were the 
adverbs by which the noble Mar- 
quis qualified his method of admin- 
istering government; and we can- 
not do better than quote from a 
latter part of his sound and states- 
manlike speech, more detailed ex- 
planations of what he thinks the 
duty of a good Government to be. 
He said— 


“Tt is the duty of the Government 
to devote its energies to the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the people, 
—to their amelioration materially as 
well as morally ; to do all that is pos- 
sible to stimulate their education, and 
to increase their culture; to do all 
that can be done to make their indus- 
try easy, to open the paths of pros- 
perity to them, and to facilitate the 
expansion of their commerce, — so 
that, by the action at once of peace, 
good order, moral advancement, and 
that amount of prosperity which shall 
secure them from pinching want, they 
may reach that level of happiness 
which, in this island, we have for a 
long time been privileged to enjoy. 
That is my view of the task involved 
in the government of Ireland.” 


The above design is entirely in 
accordance with principles which 
we laid down some six years ago. . 





: See ‘ Blackwood's Magazine’ for December 1880—article, “ Ireland our 


Reproach.” 
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It does not go so far as our recom- 
mendations ; but so faras it does 
go, it is quite according to our 
views. We named fifteen years 
certain as the period for which un- 
wavering enforcement should be 
secured; but we see no objection 
to making it twenty years. Our 
opinion, therefore, is that Lord 
Salisbury’s alternative plan should 
altogether be supported. 

Should it be the will of the con- 
stituencies to discredit Mr Glad- 
stone’s wild, impracticable, ruinous 
scheme, and to give their sanction 
to the old-fashioned and simpler 
method of governing Ireland verily 
and firmly, the latter will acquire 
a momentum and a chance of suc- 
cess which it never had before. It 
will be brought into operation as 
the distinct choice and will of the 
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people of Great Britain, and as 
such it will prevail. Hitherto it 
has always been possible to repre- 
sent determined government in Ire- 
land as repugnant to the majority 
of the British nation. That pre- 
tence cannot again be resorted to, 
if the people, having been appealed 
to on this very question, decides 


for ruling, and not for sopping 


and indulging, the lawless. 

Mr Gladstone, having had re- 
peated opportunities, has failed to 
do anything but further excite and 
injure Ireland. Another system 
and other men ought now to be 
tried. We trust that the appeal 
about to be made to our country- 
men may be productive of the re- 
sult which we think so desirable, 
and which we have always advo- 

cated. 
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